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THE GLASGOW TEA ROOMS 


By WILLIAM ADAIR 


=|ISITORS who come to Glas- 

} gow, whether they be for- 

} eign or British, are inva- 

riably impressed with its 

7 |} attractive tea rooms. No 

city in the world can rival the great cen- 

ter on the Clyde in respect of the scale 

and excellence of this form of catering 

to the public, which is merely an offshoot 

of the fancy baker’s enterprise, but has 

now, in some cases, assumed proportions 

in regard to capital outlay and attention 

that put the actual baking operations in 
the shade. 

The tea room, as it is developed in 
Glasgow, has distinct local characteris- 
tics. It plays the same rdéle in the public 
life as the café does in Paris, but its at- 
mosphere, needless to say, is less frivo- 
lous than that of the French café. 

In Glasgow the-tea rooms are the haven 
of the woman shopper, the rendezvous of 
the business man, the debating club of 
the clerk, and the small-talk shop of the 
typist and office girl. It is only within 
the last fifteen years that they have 
developed to their commanding position 
in the life of the people, and it is appro- 
priate to review the subject here at this 
juncture, because at no time were 
schemes of greater magnitude being car- 


ried out for the further extension of this 
notable enterprise of the bakery trade. 


AMONG THE PIONEERS 


If one excepts the cinema theatres, 
which represent a new form of public 
entertainment, there is no other depart- 
ment of catering to the public which has 
witnessed such a rise as the tea rooms, 
as far as Glasgow is concerned. Their 
promoters, for the most part, are mem- 
bers of the baking trade who specialize 
in fancy baking. Apart from the bak- 
ers, the cinema resorts also have ex- 
tended their enterprise to the tea rooms, 
but the scope of their efforts is neces- 
sarily limited. 

The name associated with the origin of 
the Glasgow tea rooms is that of Cran- 
ston. There are two firms bearing this 
name, Stuart Cranston, Ltd., and Miss 
Cranston’s. The lady, while one of the 
pioneers in introducing an artistic touch 
to the equipment of both the exterior and 
the interior of these tea room resorts, 
does not get the credit of being first in 
the field. Who the actual pioneer was is 
a debatable question. The common be- 
lief, however, is that Stuart Cranston’s 
original premises in Queen Street were 
the first in which tea was purveyed. 


Part of the Dining Room of the Ca’dora, Glasgow’s Newest Tea Room, Run by the City 
Bakeries, Ltd. 


If this story be correct the credit lies, 
not with the baking industry, but with 
the tea trade. Cranston’s was originally 
a shop for the sale of dry tea. This was 
made up in handy packets, and buyers 
who cared to exercise a taste in teas 
were tempted to this shop, which spe- 
cialized for their custom. Customers 
came from fairly long distances at a 
time when transport facilities were not 
developed, and it was out of considera- 


Tea Rooms Recently Opened in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, by James Craig, Ltd. 
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tion for this fact that Cranston’s was 
led to embark on the new venture of 
preparing tea for drinking on its prem- 
ises. From this very simple beginning 
has arisen the industry for which Glas- 
gow is now unrivaled, but while the tea 
trade was doubtless the pioneer, it has 
certainly been the bakers who have had 
the vision and the enterprise to carry 
and extend the tea rooms to the point of 
excellence attained. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
the firm of Craig, whose name is now so 
prominently identified with the success 
of the tea room movement, may lay some 
claim to pioneering. The father of 
James Craig, the present head of James 
Craig, Ltd., which has now a chain of 
superbly equipped tea rooms throughout 
Glasgow, and is still expanding its en- 
terprise, served tea in a small shop that 
he conducted as a baker in Dundas 
Street, near one of the big railway 
termini. 


A DAYDREAM THAT CAME TRUE 


In these days the fancy baker’s busi- 
ness was fairly restricted. Mr. Craig, if 
I am not mistaken, made a special fea- 
ture of his small meat pies. One had to 
serve pastry with something solid in 
order to induce the public to buy. These 
were still days of plain fare in Scotland. 
The fancy baker’s harvest was restricted 
more or less to the Christmas and New 
Year’s period. We had not then become 
accustomed to the dainties which the 
fancy bakers now turn out daily in huge 
quantities. But even in these days James 
Craig, the director of the modern firm 
that now holds such a commanding posi- 
tion in the trade, was thinking of the 
possibility of enticing the public, by at- 
tractive baking, to eat cakes every day 
of the year. 

One of his favorite daydreams then 
was to calculate how many cakes would 
be required if every one in Glasgow were 
induced to eat one daily. When his 
elders scouted the idea, young Craig re- 
duced his figures to ascertain how many 
cakes would be required if only half the 
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Present Head of the Firm of James Craig, 
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population succumbed to the dainty fare 
that he was sure could be offered. 

There will always be a fairly large 
proportion of people who prefer plain 
bread to cakes, and there will always 
probably be many whose choice for bread 
is dictated by pecuniary circumstances. 
If, however, Mr. Craig has not seen 
fulfilled his dream of every person in 
Glasgow having a cake daily, he has lived 
to witness a demand equal to his dreams, 
though less widely distributed over the 
population, and the demand has grown 
because of the enterprise of the baker 
in catering for it. To eat dainty cakes 
in one’s own household is not so attrac- 
tive to most people as to eat them over 
a cup of tea in a cozy retreat within 
sight of one’s place of business. 

This fact, apparently, was early 
grasped by the more alert fancy bakers, 
and the tea room as an auxiliary part of 
the bakers’ business was a natural sequel. 
Today the whole of Glasgow’s business 
area, from Sauchiehall Street, the lead- 
ing shopping thoroughfare, to Argyle 
Street, is dotted with palatial tea rooms, 
which are crowded to overflowing most 
of the day. Business men have their 
favorite resort in which to meet and talk, 
and added to their numbers are the great 
concourse of more or less casual patrons 
to whom a cup of tea and a cake when 
in town form part of the ritual of the 
visit. 

PROHIBITION BY STEALTH 


To all persons interested in social wel- 
fare, the rise of the tea room in Glasgow 
is an event worthy of study. Scotland 
is famous, not only for its manufacture 
of whisky but for its capacity to con- 
sume it. That is why our friend “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson figured upon Scotland as 
a likely prohibition area, He apparent- 
ly proceeded on the assumption that, if 
a reaction could be provoked, it would 
be a violent one and that prohibition 
would answer the purpose. Well, Scot- 
land has its own act now for the regula- 
tion of liquor licenses by the direct vote 
of the people. The act is weak, but into 
that subject it is unnecessary to enter 
at the present time. What is pertinent 
to our subject is that in the most subtle 
and unobtrusive way the tea room is win- 
ning Scotland over to temperance. Com- 
pared to the. dismal, ill-ventilated and 
severely equipped public houses, or sa- 
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loons, in which the fathers of the present 
rising generation in Glasgow were wont 
to meet each other for social intercourse, 
the modern tea room is as a drawing 
room to a cellar. 

Whether misguided or not, it has been 
the policy of our magistrates who control 
the local facilities for the sale of alco- 
holic liquor to frown upon any reform 
of the public house that is likely to make 
it attract the passer-by on its own merits. 
The consequence has been that men go 
to the public house for drink alone, and 
hard drinking is the rule. But it is an 
undeniable fact that the evil of drink 
develops largely from the social habit. 
And if the people are provided with at- 
tractive resorts that do not supply al- 
coholic liquors, it is clear that it is only 
a matter of time until the drink evil dies 
a natural death. Prohibition may never 
come by the vote of the people here, but 


it is nevertheless coming by the surer if 
slower process of the ostracism of the 
public house. 

The most far-seeing men in the liquor 
trade have advocated a reform of the 
public house itself as a means of length- 
ening its life as an institution in an en- 
lightened community. But they are too 
late. The bakers’ enterprise in tea room 
catering has stolen a march on them. 
Glasgow tea rooms are partly associated 
with restaurants; that is to say, some 
of them have cooking facilities for din- 
ners and lunch, but for the most part 
they are merely like large drawing 
rooms or smoking rooms where people 
drink tea and eat sandwiches, buns, 
cakes and scones. Not one of them has 
a license to sell alcoholic liquor. One of 
the large new places applied for a li- 
cense to serve liquor in its dining room, 
but the magistrates refused the appli- 
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cation. Thus the tea room is a big agen 
wholly on the side of temperance. 


THE FINE ARTS THROWN IN 


It would be interesting to know wh: 
proportion of Glasgow’s flour supply 
used up in the making of the tea brea 
and cakes consumed in its tea rooms, In 
it is impossible to arrive at any calcul 
tion. The proportion must be very co 
siderable. When it is mentioned that 


one of the big tea rooms, the Ca’dor., 


which has just been opened, four thou 
sand teas are served on an averag 
every afternoon, excluding the larg 
number served in its smoke rooms, it wi 
be realized what a quantity of flour i 
being consumed in this enterprise. Bu 
(Continued on page 835.) 


Biscuits Entering the 50-foot Gas Travelling Oven in the New Craig Bakery 
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BAKING TECHNOLOGY 


Very attractive and well balanced 
from a typographical standpoint, and no 
less admirable in the character and merit 
of its contents, is the new monthly jour- 
nal published by the American Institute 
of Baking and edited by I. K. Russell, 
of which the first number made its ap- 
pearance in January. 

Although there exists a very plentiful 
supply of bakery publications, possibly 
more than there is actual need for, this 
journal finds ample justification for its 
existence as the official medium through 
which the association promulgates its 
notices and interprets for: bakers the 
work of its research laboratories. It has 
the definite purpose of developing the 
scientific interests of the baking indus- 
try, and will not attempt to supply the 
news of the trade or its personal aspects, 
wisely leaving this field to the estab- 
lished trade press. 

The first number consists of twenty- 
eight pages. The large, readable type 
in which it is printed and the complete 
absence of advertising are refreshing to 
note. It contains matter of real im- 
portance and value to bakers, and the 
subscription price, five dollars a year, is 
a reasonable charge for the information 
which it so admirably and concisely pre- 
sents. Baking Technology, both in ap- 
pearance and contents, dignifies the in- 
dustry it represents, and should prove 
invaluable to the American Institute of 
Baking as a means of keeping in close 
contact with its supporters. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S RESIGNATION 


The resignation of Win M. Campbell 
as president of the American Bakers’ 
Association stands as the most conspicu- 
ous proof yet presented of the disastrous 
results of price wars among bakers. At 
a time when the association particularly 
needs unity among its members and a 
consistent policy on the part of its lead- 
ers, a situation in Kansas City has been 
permitted to weaken the entire organiza- 
tion throughout the country, and its ef- 
fects will unquestionably be felt in every 
community wherein the baking trade is 
organized. 

Regarding the rights and wrongs of 
the Kansas City episode itself, The 
Northwestern Miller has no wish to ex- 
press an opinion. If Mr. Campbell, 
through superior facilities and the econo- 
mies of bread production in immense 
quantities, was able to sell his product 
profitably at the much reduced price an- 
nounced by him on February 6, he was not 
only clearly within his rights in so doing, 
but he was living up to the highest ideals 
of public service. If, on the other hand, 
he was deliberately selling his bread at 
a loss in order to attract trade and stifle 
competition, then the acceptance of his 
resignation was inevitable. 

One point, however, must be insisted 
on: the smaller bakers have absolutely 
no right to demand that their larger 
and more efficient competitors shall 
maintain their selling prices at an ab- 
normally high level in order to enable 
the economically inefficient bakers to do 
business. The protest against Mr. Camp- 


bell’s action seems to have been based, 
not on the claim that he was selling 
bread below his own cost level, but that 
he was selling it at a price which the 
smaller bakers could not possibly meet. 

The small baker has certain definite 
and important functions to fulfill, par- 
ticularly in the matter of service, and in 
the sale of commodities other than bread. 
In so far as his work meets a real need, 
it will not only be continued but will be 
satisfactorily rewarded. He cannot, how- 
ever, hope to have his own inefficiency 
and high production costs cloaked by 
the willingness of those who can mer- 
chandise bread far cheaper than he can 
to hold their prices at an arbitrarily high 
level. 

The trouble is that price cutting wars 
among bakers have of late been so fre- 
quent, and in many cases so grossly un- 
reasonable, that suspicion is inevitably 
directed against any reduction in prices, 
whether warranted or not, The difficulty 
in Kansas City was the cumulative re- 
sult of preceding incidents in a dozen 
different localities. Mr. Campbell’s bak- 
eries may have been entirely able to 
make a moderate but fair profit at the 
low selling prices announced, but so 
many bakers have cut their prices below 
cost for unethical purposes that it is 
not surprising that a storm of indigna- 
tion should instantly have been aroused. 

As a direct result, the American Bak- 
ers’ Association has lost the services as 
president of one of the ablest, most far- 
sighted and most public spirited men in 
the industry, and its prestige has been 
badly shaken. Moreover, it has put it- 
self, or been put by a certain element in 
its membership, in a most unenviable 
light before the public. Mr. Campbell, 
at the head of an admittedly very large 
and efficient system of bakeries, has been 
virtually forced out of the presidency 
of the association because he has sold 
bread at a price which smaller bakers 
cannot meet. It will not take much ac- 
tivity of this sort to make the public 
regard the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion as a league for the maintenance of 
high bread prices in behalf of the least 
efficient members of the trade. 

It has been intimated that Mr. Camp- 
bell and his associates should have con- 
sidered the rights of their fellow-bakers 
in other communities. If this means, as 
it apparently does, that they should have 
held their bread prices far above their 
production costs plus a fair profit in 
order to leave a margin for the less 
efficient bakers, this reasoning is utterly 
pernicious and false. It is the manifest 
business of every baker, because he is 
essentially a public servant, to make the 
best bread he can, hold his costs as low 
as possible, and sell his product as cheap- 
ly as is compatible with a safe margin 
of profit. If, in so doing, he undersells 
other bakers, they must either readjust 
their own methods so as to meet his 
competition or else offset his lower 
prices by a kind of service which he is 
unable to give. 

The disastrous results of price cutting 
wars have been dwelt on of late with 
special emphasis, but there was no rea- 
son to believe that they would imme- 


diately prove as serious for the entire 
baking industry as they have now be- 
come. The trade has been thrown into a 
state of suspicion and lack of -harmony 
in which every price reduction is inter- 
preted as deliberate selling below cost. 

The American Bakers’ Association, in 
losing the services of Mr. Campbell, has 
suffered a serious blow, but it will suf- 
fer far more if its members take the 
position that no man whose business 
ability enables him to sell his bread at a 
price below the level fixed by the small 
bakery is entitled to hold office among 
its leaders. 


FIVE CENT DYNAMITE 

The recent sharp advance in wheat 
prices has given those bakers who were 
chiming in with the demand for a five 
cent loaf exactly what they deserved. 
Since its low point early in January, 
wheat has advanced about thirty-five 
cents a bushel, nearly half of the in- 
crease having taken place within the 
past ten days. This means that wheat 
today costs the flour miller thirty per 
cent more than it did six weeks ago and, 


“accordingly, the baker is paying thirty 


per cent more for his flour. 

Bakers who have not advocated or 
accepted a standardized price for the 
loaf of bread will have no great dif- 
ficulty in adjusting their selling prices 
to the new situation. Once the public is 
accustomed to a fluctuating bread price, 
it will unhesitatingly pay the extra cent 
demanded by such an increase in the cost 
of materials. If, on the other hand, the 
public has been encouraged to believe 
that five cents is the proper price for a 
one pound loaf of bread, it is no easy 
matter to alter this belief, as was amply 
demonstrated in the early years of the 
war. 

The question of whether or. not bread 
can be profitably sold at five cents a 
pound is absolutely beside the point. A 
fixed and traditional bread price is bad, 
no matter where it is set, equally dan- 
gerous at five cents, or ten, or three. 
The five cent unit is the hardest of all 


to get rid of, because the nickel is a- 


convenient coin, as the street railway 
companies know to their cost, and be- 
cause it has years of custom behind it, 
but the principle is entirely unaffected 
by the specific price established. 

Under the circumstances, any baker 
who advertises a five cent loaf is hurting 
both himself and his competitors. If he 
feels it absolutely incumbent on him to 
do something startling, let him by all 
means advertise his bread at two loaves 
for eleven cents, or even nine cents, or 
let him gpecialize in pound and a half 
loaves, which he’ can sell at any price 
that suits his fancy. 

Assuming that good bread could ac- 
tually be put on the market to retail at 
five cents a pound on the basis of the 
early January wheat price, the thing can 
certainly not be done today. An advance 
of thirty-five cents a bushel in wheat 
means approximately a dollar and a half 
more for a barrel of flour. This, in turn, 
involves an added expense of half a 
cent for every loaf of bread. On any 
possible figuring, the margin of profit 
on bread at five cents, with flour at its 
lowest, cannot have been more than a 
very small fraction of a cent, and this 
half cent advance is more than sufficient 
to wipe out whatever return the baker 
secured, and to involve a material loss 
into the bargain. 

Many bakers, however, say plaintively 
that the public wants five cent bread 
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and insists on having it. In the same 
way, the public wanted five cent car 
fares, but in most cities it has long 
since learned to get along without them. 
The baker must make his customers un- 
derstand that until there is a fixed price 
for wheat, for labor, for freight, for 
coal, for rent and for a score of other 
things, there can be no fixed price for 
bread. 

If the recent advance in wheat prices 
is maintained, it is not likely that many 
of the bakers who of late have been ad- 
vertising the return of the five cent 
loaf: will persist in their erroneous ways. 
They will disgust their customers, and 
lose a considerable amount of business, 
by putting their prices up again, but 
even this is preferable to bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile, those bakers who have fol- 
lowed actual costs of production in their 
selling prices, who sold their bread as 
nearly as possible at a fixed percentage 
above what it cost them to make it, and 
who never held out false hopes of a re- 
turn to a basis which they knew to be ab- 
surd, will be able to keep pace with the 
rising wheat market because their cus- 
tomers know that they have all along 
been playing fair. 


A MILLER AND A GENTLEMAN 

Very simply but nobly did Meedy S. 
Blish, of Seymour, Indiana, who died on 
February 14, conform to the best tradi- 
tions of the milling business, which were 
handed down to him by the generations 
which followed the building of the first 
Blish mill, at Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
in 1658. 

Quiet and unostentatious in his benevo- 
lences, which contributed to every good 
work in his community, a very helpful 
and useful citizen, considerate of the 
welfare of his employees, and, as a mill- 
er, not only successful but kindly and 
well disposed in association with his 
competitors, among whom he was greatly 
liked and highly respected, he was born, 
lived and died in the pleasant little city 
which his grandfather, Captain Meedy 
W. Shields, founded, and he found there- 
in ample opportunity for the exercise of 
the fine attributes of heart and mind 
with which he was so generously en- 
dowed. 

Innumerable local undertakings of 
charitable or benevolent purpose found 
in him a generous but unassuming con- 
tributor. One institution, the Farmers’ 
Club, owes its existence to him; it ex- 
presses his idea of simple and direct 
service. He observed that when the 
farmers of the surrounding country came 
to Seymour there was no fit place where 
their wives and children could rest; 
therefore he proceeded, nine years ago, 
to erect a building for their exclusive 
use. This club is endowed, and no ex- 
pense whatever is attached to its mem- 
bership. It is of growing importance to 
the community, and an increasing num- 
ber of farmers and their families avail 
themselves of its privileges each year. 

This instance merely illustrates the 
spirit of useful service to others which 
was the keystone of his character. He 
died at the age of sixty-six, and not 
alone in Seymour will he be sincerely 
missed, but among a far extended circle, 
including all those who had either the 
pleasure of his acquaintance or the privi- 
lege of his true friendship, will his death 
be regretted, since the world has too few 
of such men; truly of good will, of 
genuine and unaffected kindliness, gen- 
erous and ready always to help. 
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WATERED FLOUR 


To the Year Book of the Scottish 
Master Bakers’ Association Andrew 
Law, of Glasgow, has contributed an ar- 
ticle in which he severely but very justly 
protests against the hydrolyzation of 
flour, a practice which is being so ex- 
tensively done, or rather overdone, in 
the United Kingdom as to have become 
a real menace to the flour buying trade. 

In Great Britain the process is usually 
called “conditioning,” and consists in 
spraying the flour in the middlings stage 
with water in which so-called “flour im- 
provers,” mainly phosphate of lime, are 
incorporated. The actual object of the 
“improver” is to enable the miller to sell 
water at the price of flour. 

Mr. Law might well have pursued the 
subject further, had he been disposed 
to have told the Scotch bakers some blunt 
truths about the origin and extent of 
this wholly iniquitous practice. Perhaps 
he refrained, from motives of delicacy 
and good taste. 

The German and the British millers 
have been experts in this artificial so- 
phistication of flour for many years. In 
order to compete, some of the enterpris- 
ing Australian millers imitated the bad 
example, and have been shipping flour 
containing three per cent of superfluous 
water. Passing through the tropics, 
closely packed in badly ventilated holds, 
this flour has, in many cases, gone wrong, 
and thus exposed the existence of the 
practice,-to the confusion and loss of 
the unscrupulous shipper, the punish- 
ment fitting the crime. 

Lest American millers should be in- 
clined pharisaically to give thanks that 
they are not as their British and Aus- 
tralian competitors, sinners who sell 
water as flour, it is as well to state, 
frankly, that there are complaints from 
abroad, apparently well founded, that 
some flour originating in the United 
States has been arriving in lumpy condi- 
tion, giving just warrant for the suspi- 
cion that it was over-moistened in proc- 
ess of manufacture, whether by the 
methods used in Great Britain or other- 
wise is not known. 

If this practice, which, to put it plain- 
ly, is sheer dishonesty and on a par 
with putting sand in sugar, is actually 
being adopted to any extent in America, 
it should be investigated and merciless- 
ly exposed. Good sound flour needs no 
“improvers.” ‘The hold which American 
flour retains in the foreign market, and 
also, for that matter, in the home market, 
is based on the belief, hitherto justified, 
that it can be depended upon to be 
made from distinct and known varieties 
of wheat, and not to be, as British flours 
usually are, skillfully mixed, skillfully 
doped and doctored, and made according 
to a chemical formula. 

For American or Canadian millers to 
sophisticate their flour in order to meet 
British millers on their own ground is 
not only to attempt to compete on an 
unfavorable and dishonest basis, but to 
throw away the great advantage they 
have possessed in the reputation their 
flour has earned and held for its in- 
trinsic quality. 

Water is one thing and flour quite 
another. To sell water at the price of 
flour is as much an adulteration as to 
mix corn with wheat and sell the blend- 
ed product as wheat flour, an abuse for- 
bidden by the pure food laws. 

When the baker, abroad or at home, 
buys flour he expects to get flour, not 
water; he can supply what wate? is need- 
ed from his own hydrant, and it will 
cost him little or nothing. If, as al- 
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leged, there be a few American millers 
who are deliberately doctoring their flour 
and relying upon water, whether or not 
disguised by “improvers,” to take the 
place of honest wheat, they are com- 
mitting a fraud on the buyer, and this 
will not long be undiscovered and cer- 
tainly not tolerated. It is a practice 
which, for a brief time, may evade de- 
tection, but nothing is, in the end, better 
designed irretrievably to blast and blight 
the reputation of a brand and the char- 
acter of the mill that made it. 


SCIENTIFIC ARBITRATION 

However troubled the career of the 
American Bakers’ Association may be, 
the American Institute of Baking stands 
out as one of the foremost specific 
achievements of any trade organization 
in the country, and recent events have 
done much to assure its permanence and 
the steady continuation of its invaluable 
services to the industry. Year by year 
it proves itself more deserving of the 
whole-hearted support of the bakers, not 
for reasons of sentiment or because of 
vague claims of excellence, but as the 


result of actual and material benefits” 


which the whole trade is deriving from 
its work. 

Thanks to the sound judgment of 
those in direct charge of its operation, 
it has already won an unquestioned posi- 
tion among the scientific institutions of 
the country in the highest standing, and 
the results obtained in its laboratories 
are accepted, not only by the bakers 
themselves, but by all other interests in- 
volved, as representing absolute fairness 
and accuracy. There is good reason to 
believe that this fine standard of scien- 
tific thoroughness will be consistently 
maintained, and the potential benefits 
therefrom are quite incalculable. 

For example, the institute is already 
in a position to settle, fairly, impartially 
and accurately, disputes involving ques- 
tions of chemical analysis. Although the 
institute is maintained by and for the 
bakers, its position is such that very few 
millers would hesitate to refer to it any 
dispute regarding flour quality, and the 
same is true.of the manufacturers of 
other supplies used by bakers. In all 
such questions everything depends on the 
scientific standing of the laboratory 
making the analyses and reports, and it 
is for this reason that the position al- 
ready won by the American Institute of 
Baking means so much both to the bak- 
ers themselves and to all those with whom 
they may have dealings. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the in- 
ternal politics of the American Bakers’ 
Association will never be permitted in 
any way to interfere with the work of 
the institute. Such an institution can 
render its maximum service only if its 
directors are left unhampered to main- 
tain a position of scientific impartiality. 
Undoubtedly a time will come when the 
institute will have to make some report, 
or reach some decision, apparently in- 
imical to certain individual bakers or 
groups thereof. Then there will be vio- 
lent protests, and denunciations of the 
institute as not working in the interests 
of the trade which supports it. 

It is at such a crisis that the integrity 
and sound judgment of the leaders of 
the baking industry will be most severely 
tested. If they are wise, they will stand 
firmly for the truth as science is able 
to discern it, and they will support the 
institute unflinchingly in its efforts to 
live up to the highest ideals of public 
service. By so doing, they will in the 


long run make the institute of the maxi- 
mum usefulness to the baking industry 
itself. 

Science does not play favorites or 
serve special causes; its sole object is 
to determine the truth in so far as im- 
perfect means of observation can dis- 
cover it. The American Institute of Bak- 
ing has begun its career with a clear 
realization of this fact, and to this it 
largely owes the high position it has 
already attained in the scientific world. 
It will best serve the bakers if they are 
wise enough to keep hands off and per- 
mit it to maintain and further strengthen 
a reputation for fairness and accuracy 
which has already won the respect and 
confidence of many business interests 
outside of the special industry to which 
it owes its existence. 


CHANGING EXPORT DIRECTION 


The report of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, recently issued, 
covering exports during the calendar 
year 1921, shows what a _ remarkable 
change took place, particularly during 
the final third of the vear, in the char- 
acter of America’s export fiour business. 
The old and well established customers 
showed a lamentable falling off in their 
purchases of United States flour, and if 
it had not been for the development of 
unexpected markets elsewhere, export 
shipments by the close of the year would 
have dwindled to very small proportions. 

For example, flour shipments to the 
United Kingdom, which in 1919 and 1918 
had exceeded ten million barrels annu- 
ally, dropped in 1921 to a little less than 
four million. During the year 1921 it- 
self, furthermore, there was a progres- 
sive reduction in United Kingdom flour 
purchases; in August, shipments of flour 
to Great Britain and Ireland amounted 
to 732,728 barrels, whereas in November 
they were only 118,677, and in December 
101,770. France, which in the war years 
took anywhere from two to five million 
barrels of United States flour annually, 
received only fifteen thousand in 1921. 

That the year’s record of flour exports 
held up as well as it did was due largely 
to heavy buying in nations which in pre- 
vious years had played a minor part in 
America’s flour trade. The last four 
months of 1921, in particular, saw a 
remarkable revival of flour shipments to 
the Orient. In these four months, for 
example, Japan received over three hun- 
dred thousand barrels of flour from the 
United States, or three times as much as 
in any entire year since 1914. Hongkong, 
with 639,079 barrels of flour in four 
months, likewise took in that period more 
flour than in any full year since the 
beginning of the war. Kwantung, prac- 
tically a newcomer among America’s 
flour customers, bought over a hundred 
and fifty thousand barrels between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 31. 

In Europe itself, the most encouraging 
sign is to be found in the revival of 
buying by a number of countries which 
for many years had been virtually out 
of the market. Finland, for instance, 
received nearly four hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels of United States flour 
in 1921, after a six year interruption of 
trade. Denmark’s flour purchases in 
1921 were nine times as large as in 1920. 

The most conspicuous gain, however, 
was in the volume of flour shipped to 
central Europe. Germany in 1921 was 
recorded as the destination for 1,725,877 
barrels of American flour, or more than 
one tenth of the total volume of exports. 
Most of this flour doubtless went from 
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Germany to other parts of central Eu- 
rope, but in addition the Department of 
Commerce reports nearly a million bar- 
rels shipped to Poland and Danzig. In 
the concluding four months of the year 
alone, the new countries of Esthonia. 
Latvia and Ukrainia received about one 
hundred and fifteen thousand barrels of 
flour direct from the United States. 

How long the tendency in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere away from pur- 
chases of American flour will continue 
cannot possibly be foretold. Certainly it 
has not resulted to any great extent from 
the competition of flour milled in other 
exporting countries, for the flour exports 
of Canada, Argentina and Australia 
have likewise shown a material reduction 
from the high levels of two or thre 
years ago. The enormous exports ot 
United States wheat in 1921 tell the real 
story; the sixty-four million bushels ot 
wheat shipped to the United Kingdom 
alone, as compared with a pre-war a\ 
erage of some twenty-five millions, ex- 
plain what has happened to cut off such 
a large part of Great Britain’s foreign 
flour buying. 

On the other hand, the year’s record 
supplies ample hope for the future ot 
the flour export trade in the substitution 
of new markets for old ones. Centra! 
Europe, in particular, will almost cer 
tainly continue to require large amounts 
of American flour for years to come. 
It may well be that very little of this 
flour will be exported direct, and that the 
services of Dutch and German tiour mer- 
chants, intimately acquainted with mar- 
ket conditions in the nations of central 
and eastern Europe, will be required. No 
matter through what channels it goes, 
however, the fact remains that the past 
year has witnessed an extraordinary re- 
vival of flour shipments to sections of 
Europe which afforded no markets what- 
soever during the years of the war, and 
which before 1914 were relatively small 
users of American flour. 

Equally promising is the marked in- 
crease in flour consumption throughout 
many parts of the Orient. This consti- 
tutes a permanent gain, for the reason 
that it means an actual growth in the 
total quantity of wheat flour used in the 
world. Reports from the Far East con- 
stantly refer to the tendency away from 
rice and toward wheat as the staple food- 
stuff, and it is likely to be many years 
before either wheat growing or flour 
milling in Asia is sufficient to supply the 
increasing demand. 

The lesson taught by the 1921 record 
of flour exports is that the task of the 
exporting miller in 1922, and in the years 
to follow it, will be a difficult but by no 
means an impossible one. He cannot 
count on an easy market for his flour 
through well-established channels; on 
the contrary, if he is to sell flour abroad 
at all, he must use foresight, imagination 
and hard work in finding ways of doing 
so. The problem will be no easy one to 
solve, but the new markets have one 
great advantage over the old ones, in 
that they must have flour and cannot to 
any great extent use wheat, owing to 
their very limited flour milling facilities. 
Freed to this extent from the competi- 
tion which has proved itself the most 
dangerous of all, the millers of the 
United States have an opportunity to 
maintain the export flour trade at a 
fair, if not altogether satisfactory, level 
by the energetic and farseeing use of 
those qualities of courage and imagina- 
tion on which American business success 
is largely based. 
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With the strength in wheat which de- 
veloped early last week steadily main- 
tained, flour and feed prices advanced 
almost daily, the gain in flour from the 
low point early in January being close 
to $1.50 per bbl, about half of it having 
been registered in the past fortnight. On 
‘Tuesday, flour prices were higher than 
at any previous time during the present 
crop year, while millfeed had climbed 
back to its level of a year ago. 

As was to be expected, the demand 
was erratic and variable, although the 
total amount of flour buying reported 
was considerable. The market was an 
ideal one for resellers, and the chief 
trouble with their position was that most 
of them had over-cautiously stayed out 
in January, with the result that they 
had relatively small quantities of flour 
to offer. Had flour jobbers come heavily 
into the market six weeks ago, the mills 
today would be quite unable to do busi- 
ness, but as it is the mills are now reap- 
ing the unexpected benefits of a dull- 
ness of trade which, until recently, they 
were all loudly lamenting. 

Quotations on all grades and types of 
flour show a considerable range, and it 
is probable that much of the week’s 
business was done at material conces- 
sions from the prices publicly quoted. 
Buyers are still timid about accepting 
as permanent the new value of wheat. 
They are ready enough to admit that 
they missed their opportunity by not 
buying in January, but they are by no 
means sure that in March and April 
they will feel the same way about Feb- 
ruary. 

It is increasingly clear that the 
strength of wheat is the result rather of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ee Oe caesar $5.65 . $5.30 
en 2 seeyeees 5.25 5.10 5.00 
es © esFuccese 5.00 4.95 4.90 
. ere 4.80 4.76 4.80 
SS Pree 4.75 4.75 4.65 
SS Serre 4.80 4.70 4.80 
DAR senk eens 5.25 5.20 5.10 
eee 6.05 5.85 5.50 
3 ae 6.20 5.90 6.55 
pS eee 6.70 6.00 5.45 
GE BD é-cccnsoes 6.75 6.20 5.65 
Sear 7.05 7.00 6.35 
2S Fae 6.00 5.90 5.70 
 & ae 6.00 5.90 6.30 
OT ® Brrr 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Fem. 2 wcccccccs 6.85 7.00 7.20 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Feb. 12-18 ....... 47 62 49 
Web. G82 on cccess 49 58 44 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 44 57 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 51 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average. 45 52 39 





LONDON TRADE HOLDS OFF 


Buyers Well Stocked and Continued Advance 
in Prices Operates to Keep Them 
Out of Market 
Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to the continued advance in 
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TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 


Aaah hdd a SABES ALA EAS AAS RABE AREAL AAAS BEES 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 22.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour situation not ma- 
terially changed, with fair demand. 
Rapid advance has halted disposition to 
anticipate needs. Millfeed steady. 

CotumsBus.—F lour 30@40c higher. De- 
mand not so brisk as last week. Buyers 
hesitating to come in on the advance. 
Feed prices higher, and an excellent de- 
mand for immediate shipment. 


Toronto.—Flour had another advance 
yesterday of 50c bbl, making a total of 
$1 within a week. Top patents now 
$8.50, seconds $8, and bakers patent 
$7.80. Bran and shorts Fae onal 4 

PurapetpHi1a.—Flour market firm in 
sympathy with strength of wheat, but 
buyers’ ideas of values generally below 
those of sellers, and volume of business 
small. Millfeed firm under small sup- 
plies and fair demand. 

Mitwavukee.—Flour trade _ irregular, 
but inquiry better and orders slightly 
freer. Prices unchanged to 10c bbl low- 
er. Cash basis easier. Rye flour fairly 
active. Prices firm to 15c higher. Mill- 
feed strong but enchanged. Inquiry 
brisk. Very little offered. 

Sr. Lovis.—Mills are asking higher 
prices for flour on account of advancing 
wheat market, but buyers are unwilling 
to follow the advance. Light business is 
the result. Clears still in active demand 
from all sections. Millfeed firm, but de- 
mand not so urgent as last week. 

Bartimore.—Flour held higher by most 
mills, but no chance to sell here at cur- 
rent rates. Buyers say they will fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer. 
Feed strong and in good demand at un- 
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by several mills. Domestic buying fair 
and, though spotted, shows considerable 
increase, Prices up 15@25c. Export 
business mostly in straights, and though 
good demand exists for clears, the 
amount available is small. Domestic 
buying all for immediate or 30 days’ 
shipment, mostly the former. Demand 


for millfeed not so brisk, but prices well 
sustained, as stocks have been sold and 
production 
March. 


contracted for well into 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 19 Feb. 21 
Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...278,745 298,385 268,875 246,960 











De. FORE cccecce 9,875 8,240 5,735 3,860 
Duluth-Superior 10,440 8,815 7,170 17,210 
Milwaukee ..... 1,500 8,000 6,105 12,000 

Totals .......300,560 323,440 287,885 280,030 
Outside mills*..138,255 ...... BSRE8O veces 

Ag’gate sprg.438,815 ...... 409,065 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 24,200 24,200 22,800 15,200 
St. Louist ..... 34,700 37,100 35,800 50,300 
Buffalo ........ 159,100 164,845 131,130 75,125 
Rochester ..... 8,500 8,700 7,700 4,800 
Chicago ....... 24,000 20,000 12,500 25,750 
Kansas City.... 94,000 81,200 75,000 64,500 
Kansas Cityt...278,520 273,030 193,710 289,030 
Salina, Kansas. 35,330 35,595 19,800 ...... 
Omaha ........ 12,800 16,120 7,550 16,545 
Toledo -.+- 21,500 24,850 16,200 19,800 
Toledof ....... 62,375 58,590 62,105 33,250 
Indianapolis . 8,795 9,290 7,665 8,860 
Nashville** - 99,950 119,060 73,525 148,225 
Portland, Oreg.. 34,720 30,300 17,155 26,260 
BORCEIO .ccccces 21,790 32,155 19,490 46,905 
Tacoma ....... 25,010 40,990 1,185 44,260 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 19 Feb. 21 














conditions, in foreign markets than of prices, buyers are holding off. They are changed figures. Quotations nominally Feb, 18 Feb. 11 1921 1920 
crop scare news in the winter wheat belt. well stocked with flour bought cheaply unchanged throughout, although held Minneapolis ...... 51 55 49 45 
Argentine prices, after months of de- a month ago. Manitoba mills are freely higher in many instances Dt. ig REE ee 4 an 
ant have shot upward, and Liver- fferi , g an) 8 . Duluth-Superior .. 28 23 19 46 
pression, have sh« pward, offering export patents at 46@48s ($7.10 Boston.—Strong and advancing mar- Outside mills* .... 44 44 46 31 
pool has ‘shown a quite unexpected @7.40 per bbl), c.i.f., and some sales ket Al vith “ er pee aie Neus “ns oo 
strength. have been made at the lower limit. Kan- {¢00 HOUT, WTA spring whem Puen. Average spring.. 47 49 46 oH 
TI ef neice: for + tent : 15@25c over last week. Hard and soft Milwaukee ....... 9 50 26 50 
he course of prices for top patents sas patents are also offered around 48s, = * . : st. I 8 8 0 
ta: Ga : . “ oe ; 5 winters about 25c higher. Demand lim- St. Louis ......... as 4 45 3 
is indicated in the following table, show- hut this is too high for business. Home ; - : St. Louist ........ 45 48 46 65 
. : tati t f - Fe ; ited, with small amount of business fipaio on 99 79 45 
ing average quotations at four repre- millers’ prices are 4s higher on the week. a . -. 3 Buffalo ........... 96 9s q 
sentative markets, two western and two Straight A is offeri t 52s ($8 placed at old prices. Millfeed quiet, and Rochester ........ 45 46 41 26 
. 2 - Straight run flour is offering at 52s (¢ market firmly held. Oatmeal higher, Chicago .......... 60 50 48 95 
eastern: per bbl), delivered. Germany is a big with meed Geman’. Corn meal un  naneee City....... 81 70 66 66 
Hard Soft buyer of Australian and River Plate & asi ‘ Kansas City? ..... 57 56 42 66 
Spring winter winter heat th f ® heat ° changed. Salina, Kansas.... 76 77 42 se 
Feb. M1 ........ $8.80 $7.90 a5 «(Whee ee ores UP Wace pres . y , h of ik he oy Se 71 89 31 68 
Wy Mi veavscya 8.50 7.60 7.05 here. Cuicaco.—Strength of market has  ojedo 1222221122! 45 52 34 41 
6) 8.15 7.30 6.90 C. F. G. Rarxes. brought many buyers in for sizable pur- Toledof .......... 49 44 35 49 
none PN 4 ae os chases. Prices up lsc since close of Indianapolis ...... > = = : 
fim, Bc accccce (ae 6.75 6.30 FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT week. Most lines of trade report im-  portiand, Oregon... 60 53 35 60 
Oe Sees ee 7.85 7.00 6.50 Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, proved demand, although very little buy- Seattle 61 37 88 
Nov, 2 .cccveess 7.85 7.00 6.60 based on the methods employed by A. L. ing is for deferred shipment. First Tacoma 72 20 77 
ee ere 8.60 7.45 6.95 Russell during his service as statistician for l home te tale . on ntit — — — — 
St ee 8.70 7.55 7.05 the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports Clears have been taken in good quantity eo reer 53 55 39 53 
ae rere 9.40 7.50 7.00 to The Northwestern Miller, of the United by domestic buyers. Feed steady, and ©Minneseta, Dakota and Lowa mille, out- 
PONE © 02948040 9.15 7.90 7.35 States flour production and the flour and prices unchanged. side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
June 1 ......:. 10.05 9.05 8.60 wheat movement for the period from June . . . +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
MOE © sscavasas 8.45 7.90 7.30 26, 1921, to Feb. 4, 1922 (000’s omitted): Wiynirec.—Western Canadian mills put controlled in that city. ’ 
an ib esd eae ee} pp e2t22 1920-21 1919-20 advanced price of flour 50c bbl at close tFlour made by group of southwestern 
ee SP eeus ¢ ¥ , Flour production, bbls— mills outside of Kansas City. 
Feb. 1... - s+. 9.60 9.20 %.75 Jan, 29-Feb. 4 ...-... 2,345 2,228 2,312 Of market on Monday, as result of sharp {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
*1 int since July, 1916 d t of wheat. Mill 
wow point since July, 1926. ? June 26-Feb. 4 ...... 82,471 66,975 90,593 advance in cost Of wheat. Mills were  ojuding those of Toledo. 
An approximate average quotation for Flour, June 26- taken by surprise. Demand for flour is **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
bran of all types in both eastern and sonahe — 9.894 9.729 11,253 Detter, and considerable volume of trade ¢!uding Nashville. 
western markets as reported on Feb. 21) Jmports (212.21./.:1) ‘320 ‘898 ~~  42,-—Ss Seems to be moving west of the lakes. ST. PAUL ELEVATOR FIRE 
was $31.70 per ton, which compares with Wheat, June 26- Feed remains unchanged. The state of The grain elevator of the Wayne Ele- 
; _ il 2 Feb. 4, bus— Jinni w suggests 
~ following first-of-the-month quota; ,, Nti.s’ rrom farms. .697,600 686,000 686,144 the B ne J pam: —_—, &8 1 vator Co., at Courtland and East Mary- 
10n8: a ees 176,318 195,583 85,123 COMSI ree r rading by outside specula- land streets, St. Paul, Minn., was de- 
he 3 ere 027.60 guty wai anten $20.60 Saawss ap unuaaress aei'tts eui'tar nate tive interests. stroyed by fire Tuesday night, Feb. 21, 
- 20h Va wel 5 are re 22.65 rrounc y mills...... il, , 21,07 > os ° es” ¢ . ° A 
i Bec cae 24.35 Mayl1........ 22.65 Wheat stocks, Kansas Crry.—Improvement noted in caused, it is believed, by lightning in a 
a ore ot ae" 2 aa 25.85 Feb. 4, bus— , both export and domestic demand so far freak thunder storm. About 16,000 bus 
pos  shteenee el gg ERR pop = pros. og WEES 45,438 34,381 60,886 this weék. Sales reported to United grain were destroyed, and the loss is es- 
as a ee ee ~f a . . re . . . . 
Pe epee: -. 24: ........ 33.25 mills and in transit. 53,125 167,865 160,610 Kingdom and Continent in fair volume _ timated at $65,000. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 21. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed 


FLOUR— 
Spring frat patent .....ccscccssccccccsssecs 
Spring standard patent ..........seeeeeeeee 
Spring Aret ClearF ...cccccrccccesccccee eevee 


Hard winter short patent .........c++-eee08 
Hard WIRthE GEPRIGMt ..cccccccccccccccccces 
Hard winter Great GlOGP .....ccccccccccccncs 


Soft winter short patent ..........0seeeeeee 
Soft winter straight .........-...+seeeeeeee 
Soft winter first Clear ..........cccceeeeeee 


SO I I io 655.6555 5. 0k Odd oo 0 recedes 
TAO Be I 4 5 dcsh< de cincwavesvaessaeee 


FEED— 
Gets WD. ba 6.06 ke cecesescs 
Hard winter bran . 
Gott WHRREE GORE sec ckivcctcisepecsececses 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)..... ove 
Flour middlings: (gray shorts) 
Red dog ..... Wrrriitriiit TT 








Family patent 
Seattle .......+. $7.75 @7.90 (49's) 
San Francisco... ++ @8.15 


in 100-lb sacks. 





All quotations on basis of carload iots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.00@ 8.65 $8.55@ 9.05 $.....@..... $8.30@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.95 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.20@ 8.50 $9.60@ 9.85 $8.30@ 8.60 $8.50@ 9.00 
7.75@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.55 0 ecco Do cece 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 8.10 8.25@ 9.50 7,.90@ 8.20 Teer, Seer 
4.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.50 reve LeTee 5.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.25 Cove e QP ecsee 6.10@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.25 ere. Pree ery), Pee 
7.40@ 8.25 , 7.25@ 7.85 7.20@ 7.60 eer 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 
7.15@ 7.50 -@.. 6.85@ 7.15 6.40@ 6.80 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 Sere. Pee 7.50@ 7.80 cece e De cese 
4.50@ 5.60 -@.. 5.10@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.25 ere, Peree eons se coals o@Decece 0cec os coce . 
6.75@ 7.35 @... ee es 7.00@ 7.50 -@. 7.00@ 7.25 rire Lette 7.50@ 8.50 rere rere 8.10@ 8.65 
6.50@ 7.15 @... oss 6.25@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.75 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.50 6.30@ 7.00 7.20@ 7.50 
4.75@ 6.25 @... --@.. 4.75@ 5.25 -@. oe cn0 se ccee <6 Os o0e-e 5.256@ 6.25 oo 0 eo ceee 5.00@ 5.50 

5.80@ 6.10 6.40 @ *6.55 s oF er Serre 6.00@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.75 set VER eae 6.25@ 6.75 @ ---@. 

5.50@ 5.80 3.75@ 4.20 .@.. , Poe +000 (Re cers 5.50@ 5.90 ie, were ocec ce @eccee @ «@.. 
27.00 @28.75 os0ee Mv eces eee. ery. o<@... 34.00@35.00  35.00@36.00 35.00 @36.50 @ 32.50 ese oe cece 
27.00 @ 28.50 @ 24.00@25.00 27.00@27.50 ee Pee Pe ee: See ° @35.00 e060 Ter. for 
27.50 @ 29.00 evece@oe Se 27.50 @ 28.00 A 35.00@36.00 35.50@36.50 @35.50 @ 25.00 @27.00 
27.00 @ 29.00 26.00 @ 27.00 «++. @26.00 0.00 sEs acne a ee 34.50@35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 35.00 @37.00 - -@32.50 28.00 @30.00 
29.00 @31.00 «eee + @29.00 26.50 @27.00 29.00@30.00 rs Per 35.00 @36.00 36.00 @ 37.00 39.00 @ 40.00 --@34,00 a Fae 
31.00 @33.00 32.00@33.00 > cece RP e'nswe ae Pe . 39.00@40.00 38.00@39.00 + ee + @37.50 «eee + @36.50 Tere, Seer 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.75@6.30 (49's) $6.15 @6.50 (49's) $8.00 @8.50 $8.80 @9.30 $7.85 @8.55 
coco Bocce 6.40@6.60 «e+» @7.90 oes + @9.30 see» @8.65 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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MILL FIRE AT ATCHISON 


Large Part of Blair Milling Co, Plant De- 
stroyed—Loss Between $350,000 
and $400,000 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Three fourths of the main 
milling property of the Blair Milling Co., 
at Atchison, Kansas, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 18, 
with a total loss of between $350,000 and 
$400,000. It is reported that there is 
insurance for $250,000. 

Included in the property destroyed 
was a 1,300-bb] flour mill installed last 
year, and practically all of the grain 
storage. Mill B, of 500 bbls’ capacity, the 
powerhouse and pancake flour factory 
were saved. The 500-bbl mill can be re- 
paired and put in operation in about a 
month. The loss of stock amounted to 
about $60,000, insured. 

Following the fire, W. A. Blair, presi- 
dent of the company, announced that 
work on the building of a new mill of 
about 1,500 bbls’ capacity would be com- 
menced as soon as possible. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Pros and Cons Expected to Be Heard at 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Meeting at 
Washington, D. C., in March 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The pros 
and cons on the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway are likely to be aired at the 
rivers and harbors congress which meets 
here the first week in March. An effort 
is being made to line up in joint debate 
at the congress Governor Allen, of Kan- 
sas (pro), and Governor Miller, of New 
York (con). 

So far as action by Congress on the 
project is in question there seems small 
chance that it will be taken up for some 
time. President Harding is expected to 
submit to Congress next week a pro- 
gramme for the rehabilitation of the 
merchant marine. This is expected to 
keep the commerce committee of the 
Senate occupied for several weeks. At 
the same time the interstate commerce 
committee of the House will proceed 
with a study of the question of repeal- 
ing the 6 per cent guaranty section of 
the transportation act. This similarly 
will take a good deal of time. The com- 
mittees mentioned are those charged with 
responsibility for the St. Lawrence 
project. 

Incidentally, advance information be- 
ing circulated about the administration’s 
merchant marine plans seems to indi- 
cate that they contemplate both direct 
and indirect subsidies. The subsidy 
grants, according to the plans worked 
out by Chairman Lasker, of the Ship- 
ping Board, and a committee of ex- 
perts, would give a basic rate of 14c per 
ton per 100 miles to the slower types of 
American vessels. The rate of grant 
would increase progressively according 
to speed, until the fastest American 
ships would receive 334c per ton per 
100 miles. 

Among the indirect subsidies to be ad- 
vanced, it is said, are special rates for 
carrying the mails, preferential rail 
rates for American goods for export, 
and restriction to American ships of a 
certain percentage—50 per cent has been 
suggested—of the immigration into the 
United States. 

To return to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. New York interests, which are 
planning an _ uncompromising _ fight 
against the development, hope to se- 
cure the passage of legislation at this 
session of Congress which would pro- 
hibit, the United States from spending 
any money out of the treasury for wa- 
terpower developments that are not 
wholly within the confines of the United 
States. It is claimed that this would 
greatly complicate, if not actually pre- 
vent, the participation of this country in 
the St. Lawrence improvement. 

Joun Marrinan. 














GRAIN FREIGHT REPARATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
found on reargument that charges on 
carload shipments of grain consigned to 
New England and subsequently recon- 
signed were unreasonable, and _ has 
awarded reparation. The complaint was 
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brought by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, on behalf of several New 
England shippers, against the director 
general of railroads and the Grand 
Trunk Railway Co., of Canada. In a 
previous consideration of the complaint, 
the Commission had sustain the 
charges. 
JoHN MARRINAN. 





GERMAN PRODUCTION COSTS RISE 

American consular reports indicate 
that German production costs, if not va- 
rious governmental and trade organiza- 
tion regulations, will soon force the ex- 
port prices of many German commodi- 
ties up to the world level. 

“Probably the most striking feature 
of the German manufacturer’s problem 
at the present time,” it is stated, “is the 
marked advance in wages which has 
taken place since the middle of 1921, 
coupled with many indications that the 
limit of the increases has not yet been 
reached. The wage index of the Frank- 
furter-Zeitung shows the following per- 
centages of wage advances from July, 
1921, to Jan. 1, 1922: chemical industry, 
46 per cent; metallurgical industry, 78; 
shoe and leather industry, 50; woodwork- 
ing, 60; building, 85; foodstuffs industry, 
67 


“Further wage demands will doubtless 
soon have to be met on account of va- 
rious increases in the cost of living, such 
as the rise in bread prices after Feb. 16, 
modifications in the maximum rent regu- 
lations, and the general advance in public 
utility rates made necessary by the defi- 
cit in the operation of these undertak- 
ings. 

“The declining domestic purchasing 
power of the mark is bringing about a 
necessity for greater incomes for all 
classes. A study of the average monthly 
exchange rate and certain indexes of the 
Frankfurter-Zeitung and the bureau of 
labor shows that the internal purchasing 
power of the mark was represented by 
5.35 in January, 1920, and 1.76 in Oc- 
tober, 1921. 

“A very definite influence on produc- 
tion costs will be exercised by the ad- 
vance in freight rates on Feb. 1, 1922, 
averaging 3314, per cent, the proposed 
doubling of the coal tax (to 40 per 
cent), as well as the additional normal 
taxation necessary to meet, even partial- 
ly, the heavy deficits in both the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary budgets.” 





WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
The annual convention of the West 
Virginia Association will be held at 
Clarksburg on March 1. C. W. Heiner, 
of Huntington, is president. 


Plant of the Blair Milling 


FAVORABLE TRADE YEAR 


Balance for 1921 Four Times Greater Than 
That of 1913, Notwithstanding. De- 
cline from 1920 Figures 


A world trade balance in 1921 favorable 
to the United States four times greater 
than the last pre-war year, notwith- 
standing a decline of 45 per cent in ex- 
ports and 52 per cent in imports for 
1921 over 1920, is announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce in a review of 
trade conditions. 

The total export trade, the review 
says, fell from $8,228,000,000 in 1920 to 
$4,485,000,000 in 1921, while imports fell 
from $5,278,00,000 to $2,509,000,000 -dur- 
ing the same period. This decline, it is 
explained, is more apparent than real, 
even when compared with the unprece- 
dented trade of 1920, as values in that 
year were “enormously inflated and 1921 
was a year of rapidly declining prices.” 

“The most significant fact,” the re- 
view says, “in the geographical distribu- 
tion of trade durin the past two years 
is the change in the relative positions 
held by European Asia as compared 
with 1913-14. During 1913-14, which is 
a typical year for showing the pre-war 
distribution of exports, 62.9 per cent of 
United States exports went to Europe, 
22.3 per cent to other North American 
countries and the remaining 15 per cent 
was divided between Asia (4.8 per cent), 
South America (5.3 per cent), Oceania 
(3.3 per cent), and Africa (1.2 per 
cent). 

“In 1921, 52.7 per cent of our exports 
were to Europe—much less than the cor- 
responding percentage of 1913-14—and 
exports to Asia constituted 10.8 per cent 
of the total, compared with only 4.8 per 
cent in 1913-14, 

“The relative importance of each of 
the other continents as markets for the 
United States likewise increased, al- 
though in a less marked degree. The 
Europe-Mediterranean region continued 
to be the most important region of all 
the world trade regions in the United 
States trade, taking more than one half 
of this country’s exports and furnishing 
approximately one third of imports dur- 
ing 1921. 

“Exports for the year to Europe-Med- 
iterranean countries were $2,409,000,000, 
and more than one half of this total was 
taken by England, France and Belgium. 
About one fifth went to central Europe, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland, and 
one eighth to Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
North Africa. 

“Scandinavian countries took $110,- 








Co., Atchison, Kansas, Practically Destroyed by Fire 
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000,000 of American exports, while east- 
ern Europe, Russia, including the Baltic 
states, Poland and Finland, took $52,- 
000,000, and the Balkans and Near East, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Tur- 
key in Europe and Asia, Greece, Egypt 
and Persia, $84,000,000.” 

The figures for eastern Europe ex- 
ports, the review says, “undoubtedly 
somewhat underestimate the truth, as 
considerable quantities of American 
goods exported in the first instance to 
western Europe, Scandinavia or central 
Europe are reshipped thence to eastern 
Europe. To a less degree, for similar 
reasons, our exports to the Balkans and 
the Near East are probably understat- 
ed.” 

Imports in 1921 from the Europe- 
Mediterranean region amounted to $808,- 
000,000, or 32 per cent of the total. 
More than one half of these, or $416,- 
000,000, came from western Europe; 
central Europe with $177,000,000 coming 
next, and the western Mediterranean sec- 
tion ranking third with $97,000,000. 

Imports from eastern Europe were ex- 
tremely small, “as might be expected 
from the general demoralization of pro- 
duction in that region as a result of the 
war and from the fact that it is pri- 
marily an agricultural region and there- 
fore has little to contribute to the re- 
quirements of the United States.” 

Exports from the United States to 
the Europe-Mediterranean region last 
year were equal to 160.9 per cent of 
those for the last pre-war year, but 
the most marked increase over pre-war 
exports was in those to the Balkans and 
the Near East, amounting to 658.2 per 
cent. The increase for the western Medi- 
terranean region was 284 per cent, and 
278 per cent for Scandinavia. 

The smallest increase was for central 
Europe, where buying power had been 
greatly diminished by the war. Here, 
however, the American exports for 1921 
exceeded those of 1913-14 by 115 per 
cent. Exports to western Europe showed 
an increase of 157 per cent and to east- 
ern Europe 153 per cent. 

Exports to the various countries of 
the Far East in 1921 showed a marked 
decrease from 1920, but greatly exceed- 
ed, in some instances, double the exports 
of the pre-war period 1913-14. 

Exports to China last year were $108,- 
290,435, against $145,737,321 in 1920, and 
$24,872,745 in the pre-war year 1913-14. 

Exports to Japan last year were $235,- 
423,679, against $377,941,928 in 1920, and 
$51,205,520 in 1913-14. 





Ecuador’s imports of wheat flour in 
1920 were 85,000 bbls. 
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CAREER OF M. S. BLISH 


Seymour, Ind., Miller, Whose Death Occurred 
on Feb. 14, Was Active in Com- 
munity Enterprises 


Inpranapous, Inp., Feb. 18.—M. S. 
Blish, president of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., whose death on Feb. 14 
has already been reported in The North- 
western Miller, had not given close at- 
tention to the milling business for sev- 
eral years, but had taken an active part, 
throughout his life, in community en- 
terprises, particularly those which em- 
phasized the advancement and progress 
of the community in which he was deep- 
ly interested. 

“He gave generously to worthy causes, 
but the public rarely knew of his chari- 
ties. He was especially interested in the 
Farmers’ Club at Seymour, which was 
his own idea, and which was. established 
and endowed by him and by other mem- 
bers of the Blish family. The club was 
given to the farmers of Jackson and 
adjoining counties about nine years ago. 
As far as known it is the only club in 
the United States for farmers and their 
families. It was erected without cost 
to those permitted to enjoy it. The 
Blish estate provides a substantial en- 
dowment to care for the current ex- 
penses and for maintenance of the build- 
ing. No fee is attached to membership. 

Mr. Blish was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the Seymour Water Co., 
in 1888. He was a director of the com- 
pany at the time of his death. He also 
was financially connected with several 
other business enterprises in his home 
city and throughout the state. He was 
a charter member of the Seymour Chris- 
tian Science Society. 

As previously reported, death came 
suddenly to Mr. Blish, who suffered an 
attack of heart disease on his way home 
from an afternoon spent in the office of 
the Blish Milling Co. None of the mem- 
bers of his family were at home at the 
time. Mrs. Blish was visiting in Chicago, 
and John Lyman Blish, a son, was in 
New Haven, Conn., where he is a senior 
at Yale University. Meedy Blish, Jr., 
another son, is attending college at Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr. Blish was born in Seymour, Ind., 
a son of Mr. and Mrs. John Blish, who 
were prominently identified with the 
early history of Seymour. He was a 
grandson of Captain Meedy W. Shields, 
the founder of Seymour. John Blish, a 
commander in the United States navy, a 
brother of Mr. Blish, died two months 
ago in Washington, D. C. Among the 
surviving members of the family are an- 
other brother, Tipton S. Blish, and a 
sister, Mrs. W. C. Humbert, both of 
Seymour. 





Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR TO ORIENT 

PortLtanp, Orrecon, Feb. 18.—A _ full 
cargo of flour, the first full shipment to 
go out in several months, will leave for 
Dairen, Manchuria, next week, on the 
British steamer Gorjistan. The cargo 
will be shipped by the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co. 

Two full cargoes of wheat will be ex- 
ported to Japan this month by Suzuki & 
Co., on the steamers Karachi Maru and 
Heimei Maru. Wheat shipments to 
Japan since the season opened have av- 
eraged nearly 1,000,000 bus per month. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





DEATH OF GEORGE FISHER 

Winnirec, Man., Feb. 18.—George 
Fisher, manager at Winnipeg for the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
L.td., died suddenly on Monday morning, 
Feb. 13, at the age of 59 years. Mr. 
Fisher came to Winnipeg some 16 years 
ago from Scotland for the purpose of 
opening a grain buying branch of his 
company at this point. Since then he 
has continuously exercised the authority 
of manager here, and has bought wheat 
regularly for the mills of his company 
in Scotland. He was on the point of 
relinquishing his duties in Winnipeg for 
the purpose of moving to the head office 
in Glasgow. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Lanark, Scot- 
land, and was a true son of his country. 
Few men were so well known in the 
business and public life of Winnipeg. 
He was a member of the city council 
from 1918 to 1921, and would have been 
mayor in 1922 if he had been willing to 
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accept the office. Pressure of business 
compelled him to forego this honor. Mr. 
Fisher was also well known in curling 
and bowling circles, besides taking an 
active interest in public charities and 
other similar forms of activity. Some 
years ago he was a director of a western 
bank which was afterwards amalgamated 
with a larger eastern concern. He was 
also vice chairman of the Provincial 
Savings Bank. 

On receiving news of his death, the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange passed a reso- 
lution of sympathy and regret. Mr. 
Fisher was an ex-president of the ex- 
change, and one whom every grain man 
in Winnipeg delighted to call his friend. 
He was buried on Wednesday afternoon 





a large fund to fight the farm bloc leg- 
islative programme, 

James U. Black, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., appeared before the commit- 
tee in rebuttal testimony. This concern 
has claimed in previous testimony be- 
fore the committee that the alleged fund 
was also to be used against its co-opera- 
tive marketing activity. 

Senator Kenyon has cited a number of 
commercial organizations which he al- 
leges participated in the fund which is 
being investigated. Besides the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
he charged with leadership in the move- 
ment, Senator Kenyon mentioned the 
Millers’ National Federation, Federated 


The Late Meedy 8S. Blish 


from his home, the funeral being one 
of the largest ever held in this city. 
Mr. Fisher leaves a wife and adult 
family. 

A. H. Battey. 





MARKETING BILL SIGNED 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Presi- 
dent Harding today signed the Capper- 
Volstead co-operative marketing bill 
which legalizes associations of farmers 
for co-operative marketing purposes and 
exempts them from the general provi- 
sions of the antitrust laws. The act 
limits the profits of co-operative asso- 
ciations to 8 per cent, and limits stock- 
holders to one vote each, regardless of 
how many shares of stock in the enter- 
prise they may own. Administration 
of the law is vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ FUND INQUIRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—A sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on 
agriculture, headed by Senator Keyes, 
of New Hampshire, resumed its hear- 
ings today on the resolution of Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, authorizing an investi- 
gation of the allegation that the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association and 
other commercial agencies subscribed to 


Flour Clubs and the National Feed 
Dealers’ Association. 

The purpose of continuing the investi- 
gation after most of the farm _ bloc 
legislation is on the statute books is 
said to ke a desire to uncover any com- 
binations of commercial and banking in- 
stitutions that may aspire to defeat the 
ends of the co-operative marketing bill 
which became law yesterday. Reports 
have reached senators that some country 
bankers have given broad intimations 
that, unless farmers continue to utilize 
the usual nonco-operative avenues. of 
marketing, they might find themselves 
embarrassed at the bank when notes 
fall due or new advances are necessary. 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





SHIPPING BOARD ADVANCES RATES 


The United States Shipping Board has 
advanced its rates on flour from the 
Atlantic Coast to United Kingdom ports, 
effective Feb. 16, to 22c per 100 lbs. 
Grain and flour rates are now “open,” 
and are likely to be on a fluctuating 
basis from this time on. The oe 
Board’s last half of February an 
March rates from the Gulf on heavy 
grains follow: to west coast of Italy, 


_25¢ per 100 lbs; to Spanish, Portuguese, 


French and Mediterranean North Af- 
rica, 26c; to Greek Adriatic, 28c. 
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ARGENTINE CROP YIELDS 


First Official Estimates of 1921-22 “Grain 
Crops in Argentina Made 
Public 

Buenos Ares, Feb. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The official estimate of the 1921- 
22 grain crops is as follows: wheat, 
4,215,100 metric tons (154,873,000 bus) ; 
flaxseed, 805,800 tons (31,719,000 bus) ; 
oats, 478,600 tons (32,973,000 bus). 

W. J. Lams. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels- (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
2003-88... @SE8TR secese 32,973 31,719 
1920-21... 169,554 230,423 47,606 50,470 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 57,113 41,000 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 57,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981, 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22.... 13,927 ...... 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 : 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 
1917-18 17,875 8,715 
1916-17 16,089 
1915-16 16,420 i 
1914-15 15,471 10,386 
1913-14 16,243 10,260 
1912-13 16,560 9,464 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 








DEATH OF JOHN M. BLAKE 


NasHvitite, Tenn., Feb. 18.—John M. 
Blake, representative of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., of Chester, Ill., died sudden- 
ly this week at Athens, Ga., while on 
one of his regular tours of the territory. 
Mr. Blake was one of the best known 
men of the southeastern trade. He re- 
sided in Nashville practically all his 
life. For some time he was connected 
with the Liberty Mills, of Nashville, and 
was one of the organizers of the State 
Milling Co. Mr. Blake was 63 years 
old. He leaves his widow, a son and a 
daughter. The remains were brought to 
Nashville for interment. 

Joun LErper. 





GROWERS WANT FIXED PRICE 

The North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association, which held its convention in 
Grand Forks last week, adopted a reso- 
lution asking Congress to fix a definite 
price for the 1922 wheat crop. This as- 
sociation was incorporated recently along 
lines similar to the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association. It claims that its 
members will market through it, the 
coming year, 10,000,000 bus wheat. 





MINNESOTA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

The opening session of the annual con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Minnesota was held this 
morning in the West Hotel, Minneapolis. 
An interesting programme has been ar- 
ranged, some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed being freight rates, relationship 
between farmers’ elevators and grain 
exchanges, St. Lawrence deep water 
project, freight claims, elevator man- 
agement, etc. The delegates will be 
given a banquet by the Minneapolis 
grain dealers. 





DEMAND AMERICAN FLOUR 

Press dispatches from Berlin state 
that the bakers of that city have peti- 
tioned the minister of food for tem- 
porary admission into Germany of for- 
eign flour in order to reduce the high 
prices of German flour. American flour 
is being offered in Berlin at 1,250 to 
1,300 marks per bbl, while German flour 
of similar quality is selling at 1,400 
marks, 





J. W. MeCLINTON RESIGNS 
J. W. McClinton, formerly secretary, 
has severed his connections with the 
American Bakers’ Association. His fu- 
ture plans are still indefinite, but he 
hopes to become connected with some 
Chicago club. 
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CONFERENCE ON 
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MATURED FLOUR 





New York Health Commissioner Meets With Millers to Consider Proposed 
Ban on Bleaching — Southwest Strongly Represented— 
Abolition of White Flour Threatened 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—An im- 
portant conference was held on Feb. 16 
at the New York Department of Health, 
before Dr. Royal S. Copeland, head of 
that department, on a proposed or- 
dinance to prevent the sale of matured 
flour, or flour artificially treated, in the 
a | of Greater New York. 

n opening the conference, Dr. Cope- 
land read the following proposed amend- 
ment to the sanitary code, and indicat- 
ed clearly that he was strongly in favor 
of its passage; in fact, he stated clear- 
ly that he would either have this amend- 
ment passed or one which would provide 
for the labeling of every loaf of bread 
made from flour artificially treated: 

“Sec. 1389. Food; sale of adulterated 
or misbranded prohibited;. the term 
‘food, ‘adulterated’ and ‘misbranded’ de- 
fined. 

“(5) If it is mixed, colored or changed 
in color, coated, polished, powdered, 
stained or bleached, whereby damage or 
inferiority is concealed, or so as to de- 
ceive or mislead the purchaser, or if 
by any means it is made to appear better 
or of greater value than it really is. 

“(6) If it contains any added sul- 
phurous acid or sulphites, boric acid or 
borates, salicylic acid or salicylates, for- 
maldehyde, hydrofluoric acid or fluorites 
or gother fluorine compounds, dulcin, 
glucin, saccharin, compounds of copper, 
zine, arsenic or lead, betanapthol, hydro- 
napthol, abrastol, asaprol, pyroligneous 
acid, or any added ingredient deleterious 
to health. 

“(9) If, in the case of flour, it contains 
any added oxides of nitrogen, nitrous 
acid or nitrites, chlorine or any added 
ingredient deleterious to health.” 

Dr. Copeland seemed to be particu- 
larly impressed with the fact that there 
was no delegation A gene the north- 
western millers, and it was quite clear 
that their absence strengthened his be- 
lief that the whole question of matur- 
ing flour was one that particularly af- 
fected the Southwest. In this, however, 
he was corrected by John I. Logan, of 
Chicago, who stated that he had had 
numerous telegrams from millers of the 
Northwest and other sections, asking 
him to place their objections to the 
passage of the proposed rule before the 
health board. 

Dr. Copeland called the attention of 
the millers present to the fact that of 
54 samples of flour analyzed, 53 were 
found to have been bleached, but were 
not labeled, and as the bakers in their 
conference with him the week before 
had unanimously decided against the use 
of flour artificially treated, he purposed 
seeing that this character of flour, and, 
if possible, all white flour, was elimi- 
nated from the New York market. He 
stated unequivocally that he intended 
that the board of health should enter 
into a campaign to educate the people 
to eat nothing but whole wheat bread, 
and, putting it in his own words, “mak- 
ing white flour so unpopular that it 
would entirely disappear from the mar- 
ket.” 

C. V. Topping, of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, in speaking for the 
millers, stated that they had no objec- 
tion whatever to the passage of an or- 
dinance that all treated flour should be 
so labeled, and that if the flour consum- 
ers of New York City wanted whole 
wheat flour with which to bake their 
bread the milling industry of the entire 
United States stood ready to give it to 
them, but Mr. Topping requested that 
the board of health refrain from putting 
in force any ordinance that would act 
against the sale of white flour until the 
public had indicated a desire to use the 
whole wheat variety. 

Several millers who were present fol- 
lowed Mr. Topping, explaining to Dr. 
Copeland the effect they thought his pro- 
posed ordinance would have on their 
general business, and these were followed 
by considerable expert testimony on the 
part of several chemists, all of which 
tended to show that the present artificial 
treatment of flour had no deleterfous 
effect whatever upon it, and that, when 


properly treated, it would make a better 
loaf of bread than if aged naturally. 

Some surprise was shown on the part 
of Dr, Copeland when it was brought to 
his attention by the chemists that almost 
all bakers use some kind of a bread im- 
prover, which practically has the same 
effect upon the bread as would an ar- 
tificially treated flour, and he stated em- 
phatically that, if this was so, he would 
either prohibit it or insist upon loaves 
so made being labeled so as to indicate 
that they had undergone such treatment. 

Testimony by the experts showed the 
impossibility of storing flour under the 
present conditions for such a period 
of time as would produce the same ef- 
fect as could be almost instantaneously 
produced by artificial treatment, and 
further showed that, should the storage 
process be followed, there would be an 
accompanying increase in the cost of 
about 15¢ per bbl, and that the flour 
artificially treated was better, because 
its acidity had been stabilized and fixed 
by this treatment at the highest possible 
point of efficiency. 

After a two-hour session, the hearing 
closed with all having the feeling that 
Dr. Copeland had a somewhat different 
outlook upon the matter of artificially 
treated flour than before. A _ further 
conference was arranged for Friday 
morning, Feb. 17, between O. Salthe, 
one of the food experts of the health 
department, and the experts represent- 
ing the milling industry. Taken all to- 
gether, it would seem that the results 
of the conference were quite satisfac- 
tory. 

Those who attended were C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League; Theodore Ismert, Is- 
mert-Hincke Co., Kansas City; John I. 
Logan, and F. L. Dunlap, the Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; Clarence Har- 
denbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; J. J. Moran, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; W. J. Orchard, of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co; ©. J. Patterson, of the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, and 
W. Quackenbush. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


Promising Outlook in Southern Ilinois— 
Improved Situation in Oklahoma— 
Freezing Damage in Indiana 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 18.—Reports from 
millers located over a wide territory in 
southern Illinois are practically unani- 
mous in stating that the soft winter 
wheat crop in their respective districts is 
in a very promising condition. Some 
damage has been reported as the result 
of a heavy frost occurring when the 
fields were unprotected by a snow cover- 
ing, but this is not thought to be serious. 
In direct contrast to the dry condition 
reported in Kansas and other districts 
of the Southwest, the wheat in this ter- 
ritory has ample moisture to tide it over 
until spring. There is every reason to 
believe that the Illinois crop will enter 
the growing season in a most satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtra., Feb. 18.—The 
warm weather of the early part of Feb- 
ruary, and nearly all of the early part 
was warm in the Southwest, contributed 
considerably to the growth of wheat in 
those sections that had received moisture. 
It brought out fairly good stands of the 
crop nearly everywhere, and was encour- 
aging. During the week ending Feb. 11, 
no rain fell in Oklahoma, and since that 
date there has been no precipitation of 
consequence. The board of agriculture 
reports wheat taking permanent root and 
an improved situation in the state as a 
whole. The board has given the follow- 
ing information in its latest bulletin: in 
1921 the average value of an acre of 
wheat was $10.75; in 1920, $21.60. In 
1921 an acre of wheat bought 1.4 bbls 
of flour; in 1920, 1.3 bbls. The depart- 
ment of agriculture reports that no green 
bugs have been found this year in north- 
ern Texas and southern Oklahoma, and 
farmers are advised that no outbreak of 








this pest need be feared. The report 
says that in Washington and Logan 
counties, Oklahoma, “the green bug is 
present in small numbers wherever vol- 
unteer oats have been allowed to remain.” 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 18.—K. E. 
Humphrey, manager El Reno (Oktla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who spent a couple 
of days this week here, says that wheat 
conditions in Oklahoma are not to be 
regarded as especially disturbing. It is, 
he says, impossible to forecast the crop, 
which might turn out to be anywhere 
between 15,000,000 and 35,000,000 bus. 
There appears to be, he says, some mois- 
ture in the ground. In spite of the fact 
that a rain last September and another 
in January represent the only precipita- 
tion in Oklahoma since last July, creeks 
and draws have water standing in them. 
A few weeks ago they were absolutely 
dry and the beds of the streams cracked 
open, but now some of them hold enough 
water for stock. Mr. Humphrey thinks 
this is seepage from the subsoil. 

Curicaco, Iru., Feb. 18.—The Illinois 
semimonthly crop report, issued this 
week by S. D. Fessenden, agricultural 
statistician at Springfield, reads as fol- 
lows: “Corn reserves on the farms ap- 
pear to be of about the average size for 
this time of year. Considerable discus- 
sion is going on as to the advisability 
of decreasing acreage this year. Winter 
wheat remains in good condition, as a 
rule. There is no snow covering in any 
section at present. Variations in tem- 
perature, causing freezing and thawing 
of the ground, have brought about some 
heaving of the plant in a few areas; but 
this condition does not appear to be ex- 
tensive or serious. Very little of the old 
crop is left on farms of the state.” 

Inpranarous, Inp., Feb. 18.—Wheat 
and rye crops in Indiana have been dam- 
aged severely in the last two weeks by 
alternate thawing and freezing, it is an- 
nounced by George C. Bryant, statisti- 
cian in this state for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He adds 
that rain has been decidedly deficient, 
and that the soil is quite dry in some 
localities. Corn is not being marketed 
freely by farmers, despite a somewhat 
higher level of prices. 

Ocven, Utan., Feb. 18.—Weather con- 
ditions during the past week have been 
considered excellent from farming stand- 
points, the snowfall having been suffi- 
cient to keep fields well covered and as- 
suring ample irrigation water supply for 
the spring and summer. Temperatures 
have been moderate, even in higher alti- 
tudes being only slightly below freezing. 
Reports received by Ogden millers indi- 
cate that winter wheat is in good condi- 
tion. 


GAMBRILL PROPERTY SOLD 


Maryland Milling Plants Come Into Posses- 
sion of Morris Schapiro, Who May Oper- 
ate Them Under Former Management 


Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The milling plant, lands, 
rights, brands and good-will of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., at Ellicott City, Md., 
otherwise known as the Patapsco Mills, 
established in 1774, were purchased yes- 
terday at public auction by Morris 
Schapiro for $300,000, in fee simple, 
from the trustees in bankruptcy. 

Today the same party bought the com- 
pany’s Baltimore property, consisting of 
a large warehouse, furniture and fix- 
tures, and a vacant lot adjoining, with 
railroad switch, for $110,500. 

In addition to the foregoing, 47 acres 
of land at Orange Grove, Md., on the 
Patapsco River, including the river bed, 
were sold at $3,800 to another purchaser. 
It is thought Mr. Schapiro, who is presi- 
dent of the Globe Brewing & Mfg. Co., 
and of the Boston Iron & Metal Co., of 
this city, will operate the mill under the 
old management, but nothing definite 
regarding this has yet been determined. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 











SWITCHING, CHARGES SUSPENDED 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered the suspension, from Feb. 16 to 
June 16, of the operation of certain 
schedules published by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase from $2.50 to $7 per 
car the interchange switching charges at 
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Missouri Pacific Railroad stations, Ar- 
kansas City, Fort Scott, Lyons, Paola, 
Pittsburgh and Pleasanton, Kansas; 
Harrisonville and Liberty, Mo; and from 
$2.50 to $5 per car at Fredonia, Kan- 
sas, and from $4 to $7 per car at Lamar, 
Mo. 
JouHn Marrinan. 


PROPOSED SWEDISH TARIFF 


Import Duty of Approximately 50c per Bu 
on American Wheat and $2.50 per Bbl 
on Flour Under Consideration 








SrockHoLMm, SwevEN, Feb. 1.—Imports 
of grain and flour from the United 
States to Sweden, especially wheat, 
wheat flour, rye and barley, may be 
considerably affected if either or both 
of the two measures now before the Riks- 
dag, for the protection of Swedish 
farmers, are passed. In the second 
chamber a bill, sponsored by several 
members, has been introduced fixing a 
tariff of 7.20 kroner per 100 kilos (ap- 
proximately 50c per oe at current ex- 
change) for unground wheat, rye and 
barley, and 11.25 kroner per kilo (ap- 
proximately $2.50 per bbl at current ex- 
change) for flour and grits. It is pro- 
posed to have this measure take the 
place of the previous sliding tariff scale 
which has been adjusted from month to 
month. The backers of the bill declare 
it is of vital importance to the country 
to. protect the agricultural interests and 
maintain the cultivation of cereals to the 
extent of covering normal domestic con- 
sumption. 

Another bill, intended to have the 
same general effect, has been presented 
in the upper chamber, proposing to limit 
by law the maximum quantity of foreign 
grown wheat to be ground with domestic 
wheat.. Proponents of this measure as- 
sert that, while American flour is espe- 
cially popular with the public as well as 
with the bakers, there is hardly any dif- 
ference between the nutritive qualities 
of American and Swedish flour, but that 
the American flour yields from 25 to 50 
per cent more bread because of its su- 
perior rising properties and its capacity 
for absorbing water. 

For these reasons, bakers find Ameri- 
can flour economical, and bread made 
from American flour is whiter and more 
attractive than bread from Swedish 
flour. In this connection, however, it is 
asserted that, while the consumer may 
prefer American flour bread because it 
is whiter and more palatable, he is not 
receiving any more nourishment from a 
loaf made from American flour than 
from a loaf of equal weight made from 
Swedish flour, but more water and more 
air. 

Swedish housewives are said to be be- 
ginning to realize this, and advocates of 
the protective measures are characteriz- 
ing the import of wheat and wheat flour 
as a luxury import which should either 
be stopped entirely or at least held with- 
in reasonable limits. As matters now 
stand, Swedish mills are compelled to 
mix home grown wheat with an increas- 
ing percentagé of imported wheat in 
order to meet the competition of Ameri- 
can flour importers, and the home crop 
either remains unsold or has to be sac- 
rificed at prices below those of the world 
market. For these reasons the Riksdag 
is being urged to regulate wheat and 
flour imports in accordance with the in- 
terests of the country. 

The arguments presented by the farm- 
ing interests in behalf of tariff protec- 
tion appear strong. Farmers declare 
that the average cost of this year’s 
wheat production is 35.42 kroner per 100 
kilos (approximately $2.50 per bu at 
current exchange), a‘ kilo being a little 
more than two pounds, while the pres- 
ent price is 22 to 23 kroner per 100 kilos 
at the mill, or about 21 kroner at the 
farm ($1.50@1.75 per bu at current ex- 
change). Thus the Swedish farmer, sell- 
ing his grain at present prices, suffers 
a clear loss of about 11 or 12 kroner per 
100 kilos (75c@§$1 per bu). 

It is maintained by the farmers that 
the area sown with wheat and other 
grains this year will be entirely deter- 
mined by the Riksdag’s action. Should 
the protection to the agricultural inter- 
ests be inadequate, the Swedish farmers 
will surely reduce their cultivation of 
cereals and turn their fields into clover 
and other grass. 
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The strength in wheat had a stimulat- 
ing effect on flour - buying last week. 
When the market started to advance 
last Tuesday, a good many buyers took 
advantage of outstanding mill offers and 
bought enough to cover current needs. 
When the market continued to advance, 
others picked up a little courage and 
came in for fair-sized lots. On_ this 
latest advance, however, while inquiry is 

fair, buyers are holding off. They feel 
that the advance has been too rapid, 
and that there may be a little reaction. 

The turn of events in the last week 
only goes to emphasize the fact that the 
greatest incentive to buying is a strong 
wheat market. It silences the talk about 
lower prices and instills a little con- 
fidence into the trade. Northwestern mill 
bookings last week were undoubtedly 
the best for some time, although buying 
yesterday and today was limited. 

Minneapolis mills have about cleaned 
up their old bookings. It is doubtful if 
any have flour on their books now above 
the present market. 

It is interesting to note that a few 
mills have recently been making a lower 
grade of flour which they market under 
brands different from their recognized 
established ones, to fill the demand for 
a spring wheat flour in low-priced com- 
petitive communities. Mills doing this 
are able to sell fairly large quantities. 

An encouraging feature of the trade 
last week was the cleaning up of ac- 
cumulated holdings of clears, both 
spring and durum. One mill sold 16,000 
bags direct to London, and others re- 
port direct sales to various United 
Kingdom markets. In addition, export- 
ers on the seaboard bought some. As a 
result, mills are pretty well sold ahead 
on clear flour. One of the largest com- 
panies in Minneapolis has neither first 
nor second clear to offer for shipment 
before April-May. 

Prices are about 40c higher for the 
week, Mills quote top family patents at 
$8.55@9.05 bbl, standard -patent $8@8.55, 
second patent $7.65@8.20, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.70, first clear $5.25 
@5.50, second clear $3.50@8.60, in 140-Ib 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Some improvement in the demand for 
durum products is reported by most 
mills, following’ the advance in prices. 
The first of the week especially was 
much better, and a fair volume of flour 
was sold on those days. Stocks are re- 
ported to be very low, As a rule, buy- 
ers still pursue the policy of buying 
only enough to cover temporary needs. 
While the advance stimulated buying to 
some extent, many in the trade thought 
the bulge was a little too rapid, and are 
looking for a break in prices before 
buying. 

Clears are stronger, and mills the past 
week sold several good-sized lots for ex- 
port. A number of them cleaned up 
their stocks, and the situation is much 
healthier than it has been for some time. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.25@ 
7.55 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.85@ 
7.20; durum flour, $5.75@6.25; clear, 
$3.85@4. 25. 


MILLFEED 


While millfeed is holding fairly firm at 
the advance, one occasionally Fen of 
sales being made at a slight discount. 
Eastern — are keen for anything in 
transit, and for such are willing to pay 
top prices. Sales of bran in transit have 
been sold to Boston on the basis of $26, 
Minneapolis, and standard middlings at 





$27. They will not, however, pay these 
prices for feed to come-out. 

Standard middlings are very scarce 
for prompt shipment, and mills are be- 
hind on deliveries on contracts. Mix- 
ers are beginning to pay a little more 
attention to flour middlings, since they 
cannot get standard middlings, espe- 
cially as the spread between the two 
grades is unusually narrow just now. 
Red dog is moving more freely, and 
prices have advanced materially in the 
last few weeks. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26 ton, 
standard middlings $26@27, flour mid- 
dlings $29, red dog $32@33, and rye mid- 
dlings $22, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. For March shipment some job- 
bers will probably discount these prices 
50c@$1 ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 121% were in operation Feb. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, E and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. will 
start its A mill on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ee WOO. sac ceesiases 278,745 61 
eee ee 298,385 55 
BOOP OHO cecescccccncscess Senate 49 
Two years ago ..... ~eee- 349,960 45 
Three years ago ......... 190,760 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS ~ 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

pee 47 311,850 138,255 44 
a 47 311,850 121,180 39 
Se 60 405,690 181,085 44 
| awe 60 405,690 186,240 46 
*Week ending Feb. 18. +Week ending 


Feb, 11 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
18, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,682 2,032 1,862 2,211 
Duluth ....... 161 333 72 18 
Totals ...... 1,843 2,365 1,934 2,229 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 18, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 64,620 69,102 74,637 75,672 
Duluth ....... 34,583 32,166 10,311 87,447 
Totals ...... 99,203 101,268 84,948 163,119 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 18, in bushels (000's 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 7,308 6,154 8,800 23,529 
Daath .ccccese 2,556 1,619 1,754 25,871 
Totale ...... 9,864 7,773 10,554 49,400 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.3914; 
three-day, $4.39; 60-day, $4.361,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.15. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market continued on its 
upward trend the past week, with only 
two setbacks, one of 21/,c on Friday, and 
another of Ic today. For the week, 
prices show a gain of 5%%C on cash and 
the May option, and 5%c on July. 
Stronger foreign markets, reports of 


export sales of wheat, and southwestern 
crop reports were factors in the strength. 

In the local cash wheat, demand for 
the light offerings of top milling grades 
was good, but mills refused to compete, 
so premiums did not go any higher. 
No. 1 dark sold around 12@24c over 
May up to today, when the range was 
10@24c over. Medium and lower grades 
were quiet, and holders had considerable 
difficulty in disposing of their holdings. 

Durum wheat was not very active, and 
premiums were a little easier. No. 1 
amber was quoted today around 8@20c 
over May. 

No special activity in winter wheat, 
with prices a little softer. Montana 
was quoted at 11@13c over May; Kan- 
sas, 2c under to 10c over; Nebraska, 9 
@3c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was strong, 
and all grains show a gain for the 
week. Buying was steady, but not as 
aggressive as in previous weeks. Cash 
corn prices were weaker, compared with 
the futures. While there was a fair de- 
mand, offerings were heavier and buy- 
ers reduced their bids. Elevators were 
the best purchasers. Closing prices, 
Feb. 20: No. 3 yellow, 51@52c bu; No. 
3 mixed, 501, @5lc. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, a fairly active demand prevail- 
ing. Although local elevator stocks are 
heavy, elevators were again the potas 
pal buyers. No. 3 white closed at 35% 
@36%,c bu; No. 4 white, 34%,@353<c. 

Rye was much stronger, and prices 
went over the dollar mark several times 
during the past week. Milling and ship- 
ping demand was good. No. 2 closed 
at $1.02@1.021/, bu. 

Barley steady. Offerings were light, 
and on some days hardly sufficient was 
received to fill requirements. Closing 
range, 45@57c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market for linseed products was 
much stronger the past week, and since 
Tuesday last prices have advanced $@ 
4.50. Crushers today are quoting oil 
meal at $48.50@50 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Domestic business is remarkably 
good, and all mills are enjoying a good 
demand for meal. While the bulk of 
the sales were for prompt shipment, 
some interest has been shown in meal 
for March delivery. Most mills are sold 
up, and have their output for the next 
30 days disposed of. Receipts of flax- 
seed at terminal markets in this terri- 
tory are light, and crushers are reported 
to have only 30 to 60 days’ supply on 
hand. Elevator interests advise that 
supplies in the country are practically 
exhausted, and a tight situation is ex- 
pected to develop. 

A good export demand for oil cake is 
prevailing at present, but as most mills 
in this part of the country have their 
hands full in taking care of domestic 
business, few export sales are being 
made by western mills. Inquiries are 
being received from importers abroad; 
their bids are much higher, and under 
normal conditions would permit of some 
business. Oil cake is quoted on -the 
basis of $53@55 ton, New York. It is 
reported that some mills have been offer- 
ing it for summer shipment at $40 ton, 
New York, but it is understood that 
very little interest is being shown by the 
trade abroad. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

E. J. Hoagland has been made sales 
manager of the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Flave Flour Mill at Hartland, 
Minn., burned Feb. 14. The mill had 
a capacity of 25 bbls. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, visited his mill con- 
nections in Minneapolis last week. 

W. H. Yohe, formerly head of the 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor several days last week. 

Paul M. Marshall, assistant manager 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the trade in Pittsburgh last week. 

Robert Pythin, of Indianapolis, who 
represents the Commander Mill Co. in 
Indiana territory, visited the home of- 
fice last week. 

Jack Tod, special demonstrator for 
the Fleischmann Co., with headquarters 
at St. Paul, is receiving congratulations 
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arrival of a 
baby girl at his home Feb. 17. 

S. D. Kennedy, of Atlanta, Ga., while 
in Minneapolis last week made arrange- 
ments with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
to represent it in the Carolinas. 


from his friends over the 


W. C. Hoareau, export representative 
of the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask., was in Minneapolis last 
week calling on the bakery trade. 

August L. Riesberg, former manager 
of the Pelican River Mill Co., Eliza- 
beth, Minn., who has been in California 
for the last two years, is desirous of 
getting back into the milling business. 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the At- 
chison (Kansas) Mills Corporation, was 
in Minneapolis last week endeavoring 
to interest local mills in his plant at 
Atchison, which was built last year but 
never operated, 

William D. Gregory, the Minneapolis 
grain man and miller, left Feb. 16 for 
the East, en route to Europe. He ex- 
pects to spend a few weeks in England 
and northern France, and from there 
go to the Riviera. 

The governor of South Dakota has ac- 
cepted the resignations of Don Living- 
ston, commissioner of agriculture, and 
Hugh Allen, deputy commissioner, and 
has appointed former governor F. M. 
Bryne, of Faulkton, as commissioner. 

The charter of the Flour Mill and 
Elevator Workers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul has been revoked by the execu- 
tive board of the International Union, 
Cincinnati. It is stated there no longer 
exists a union of this character in Min- 
nesota. 

I. W. Preger, of the flour importing 
firm of Cardozo & Boekman, of Amster- 
dam, Hamburg and Antwerp, is at pres- 
ent in Minneapolis, in an endeavor to 
form a northwestern mill connection. 
Mr. Preger expects to visit the South 
and Southwest before returning. 

Based on the close, today (Feb. 21), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers ‘at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.38; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.40; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.36; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, came home from 
California a week ago to attend the an- 
nual meeting of his company. Mr. Bol- 
ser also attended the meeting of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association in Chicago last Sat- 
urday. He took advantage of this 
meeting to have some of the travelling 
salesmen of his company meet him in 
Chicago for a conference. Mr. Bolser 
expects to leave again for California this 
evening. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the installation of Car- 
ter disc separators in each of the follow- 
ing plants: National Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; International Milling Co., 
New Prague, Minn; Lander (Wyo.) 
Mills; Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, two machines; Anchor Milling & 
Grocery Co., Albuquerque, N. M; Cereal 
Machine Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
three machines; Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind., two machines; Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, Minneapolis, three 
machines; Froedtert Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas. The company also 
sold three machines to the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. for installation in a mill 
at Shanghai, China. 





NEW SORGHUM VARIETIES 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
the development of some new and valu- 
able hybrid sorghums following a series 
of experiments conducted at the depart- 
ment’s field stations in Texas during the 
past six years. Out of about 50 crosses 
made between cultivated sorghum varie- 
ties, several have been pronounced by 
experts to have excellent grain and for- 

age value, the department reports. 

JoHN Marrinan, 





During and since the European war, 
the United States increased its trade 
with Turkey materially. 
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Reactionary tendencies of the wheat 
market, Thursday and Friday, cut short 
a temporary improvement in demand for 
flour. The first of the week there were 
indications of a renewal of buying to 
some extent. After the two days’ decline 
in wheat, buyers again assumed a waiting 
attitude. Several mills reported fair- 
sized sales abroad, and foreign demand 
generally showed a better tone than do- 
mestic. The latter part of the week 
brought a curtailment of buying from 
both sources. 

Prices are sharply higher, mills gen- 
erally advancing 25@35c bbl, followin 
the jump in wheat on Tuesday an 
Wednesday. Prices were in a wide range 
while the wheat market was going up, 
some mills not following the advance 
closely. Some reselling was reported by 
broker-dealers at lower quotations than 
any of the mills were making, though at 
a considerable profit to themselves. 

With a few exceptions, millers ex- 
pressed the opinion that buyers were 
ready to enter the market for flour if 
they had assurance that a sharp break in 
wheat prices was not imminent. A steady 
market would bring a substantial in- 
crease in sales, as stocks are generally 
believed to be low. 

Cash milling wheat has fallen back to 
a level about unchanged from last ‘Tues- 
day. All local mills were active buyers, 
some of them taking important quanti- 
ties, but the demand was mainly for 
good to choice Kansas grain. Outside 
mills also bought, but in lighter volume. 

The cash wheat market has not shown 
the strength of futures, mainly because 
of the large receipts, which were a sur- 
prise to most receivers. Indications sev- 
eral times the past few weeks have been 
that receipts were about to diminish, but 
each time an advance in the market 
served to stimulate farm deliveries. The 
explanation seems to be either that farm 
reserves were larger than generally esti- 
mated, or that farmers are making an 
unusually clean sweep while the market 
is strong. Arrivals this week were 1,630 
cars, compared with 812 a year ago. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.95@7.70; 95 per cent, $6.65@ 
7.20; straight, $6.65@6.90; first clear, 
$4.50@4.90; second clear, $3.75@4; low 
grade, $3.25@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is stronger even than a week 
ago, and most mills have sold their pro- 
duction well into March, or through that 
month. Prices are 50c@$1 higher than 
on Tuesday. A considerable part of the 
increased demand is coming from the 
East, and is principally for bran, al- 
though the inquiry for gray shorts is 
also keen. Current quotations in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $25@25.50; brown 
shorts, $26; gray shorts, $27@28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 

anchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 551,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 53¥%,c, via New York 
6l1c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 55c, via 
New York 62c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 641%,c, via New York 66c; Copen- 


hagen, via New Orleans 6214c, via New 
York 66c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TD WE cv csc weer crcvecce 94,000 $1 
BGS WOO. 0 cc cccccevsccere 81,200 70 
We MD accke es cnnwes san 75,000 66 
Tew Pete OE 6 vc cccwesies 64,500 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 80 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 486,930 278,518 57 
Last week ...... 486,930 273,031 56 
Year ago ...-+.- 438,870 193,712 42 
Two years ago... 436,170 289,028 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,194 bbls this week, 19,478 last 
week, 8,793 a year ago, and 4,382 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported 
domestic business good, 35 fair and 14 
slow. 


NEW STORAGE FOR WALNUT CREEK 


The Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, will begin work early in 
March on the construction of 200,000 bus 
additional concrete storage, in the form 
of six tanks, with a head house, and 
located directly adjoining the flour mill 
on the site of the present old elevator. 
The new storage will give the company 
a total capacity of 250,000 bus at Great 
Bend, with additional storage at coun- 
try points, making a total of 400,000 bus. 


CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., returned this week 
from a visit to principal Cuban markets. 
He describes conditions in the trade 
there as exceedingly quiet. Credits, he 
says, are very uncertain, some houses for- 
merly known te possess large means be- 
ing now looked upon as rather uncertain 
risks. As a result, most mills sell on 
sight or arrival draft to all trade save 
old-established customers. 

Mr. Cain says he could discover no 
truth in current trade reports to the 
effect that some mills were selling flour 
to Cuba on the basis of price guaranteed 
against decline. These rumors he found 
to be quite general among brokers down 
there, but careful investigation showed 
no basis in fact for any of the stories. 


KEMPER GRAIN CO. FAILURE 


Losses of approximately $60,000 
through false records kept by two em- 
ployees caused the failure this week of 
the Kemper Grain Co., which has been 
in business here since 1893 and was‘ wide- 
ly known among the grain and milling 
trade. . 

The losses are equal to the capital of 
the company. Walter A. Hinchman is 
president, and Fred L. Bedell is secre- 
tary, of the firm. The two men, with 
their families, own all of the stock and 
will bear the entire loss. Mr. Hinchman 
was appointed receiver for the company. 

The losses are attributed to irregular 
practices of C. E. Lendberg, manager of 
the company’s office at Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, and a bookkeeper in the Kansas 
City office. Both men have been dis- 
> and Lendberg’s bond of $7,500 
has been paid. 

“The company has been filling a good 
many mill orders from the Kansas office,” 
Mr. Bedell said, “which it was customary 
to hedge promptly at Kansas City. We 
received a number of apparent confirma- 
tions of sales from the branch office, and 
at the time the market was going down 
last fall we had at one time around 


120,000 bus long wheat. As no mill or- 
ders had been placed against these, we 
took a loss of about $35,000 in the future 
market.” 

Among the irregularities at Kansas 
City was an erroneous statement showing 
substantial profits, which was used as a 
basis of declaring a bonus to employees. 
The company also paid an excess profits 
tax of $1,600 as a result of the fictitious 
profit. 

W. T. Kemper, organizer of the firm, 
has not been connected with the com- 
pany for many years. D. F. Piazzek 
was formerly a partner, but when this 
country entered the war against Ger- 
many he resigned to become a vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration. 

KANSAS FARMERS TO POOL WHEAT 

Negotiations in a two days’ conference 
here this week resulted in an agreement 
between the National Wheat Growers’ 
Association and the Kansas Farmers’ 
Union for the marketing of 10,000,000 
bus wheat. The agreement was consid- 
ered necessary because of the fact that 
the wheat growers’ association, after se- 
curing giodaes from farmers to pool 
their “salable” grain for five years, found 
marketing facilities lacking. The farm- 
ers’ union has several hundred country 
elevators and a seat on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, but no method by which 
it can force members to use these facili- 
ties. Therefore the two organizations got 
together. 

A campaign is to be launched, in which 
members of the wheat growers’ associa- 
tion will be urged to join the farmers’ 
union, and farmers’ union members will 
be asked to sign pooling contracts. After 
this has been done, local elevators of the 
union will be asked to execute cross con- 
tracts for handling grain on a service 
basis for the pool. A contract will also 
be made with the Kansas City selling 
agency of the union. 

Under the agreement, after the wheat 
is delivered to the local pooling commit- 
tee it will lose its individuality and will 
be fed into the market as demand re- 
quires. After the pooled wheat has been 
sold the grower will receive the average 
price for the crop year for wheat of like 
grade and variety. Plans of the wheat 


’ growers’ association contemplate an ad- 


vance on the wheat at the time of de- 
livery. 
NOTES 

W. R. Scott, Board of Trade trans- 
portation commissioner, is in Washing- 
ton. 

J. W. Sauer, president of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, spent 
part of the week here. 

W. R. Hill, secretary of the Mound 
City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co., was in 
Kansas City this week. 

J. J. Weigel, manager of the Dodge 
City (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was here the early part of the week. 

J. W. Maney and his brother, J. M. 
Maney, who have extensive milling inter- 
ests in the Southwest, were here part 
of the week. 

The Industry Roller Mills, a 40-bbl 
water power mill at Industry, Kansas, 
was burned this week. W. Schenberger 
was the owner. 

Louis Hoebel, 79 years old, father of 
Fred W. and Edwin C. Hoebel, of the 
Hoebel Grain Co., died this week at the 
family home here. 

B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, was in Kansas City this week, 
soliciting funds for the organization’s 
publicity campaign. 

B. R. Persels, of this city, has been 
appointed general agent of the Great 
Northern Railway for Kansas City. He 
succeeds P. E. Meany, who died Feb. 1. 
Mr. Persels has been a travelling freight 
agent for the railroad for two years. 

A. T. Andreason, of the Grace (Idaho) 
Mill & Elevator Co., arrived in Kansas 
City this week, and expects to remain 
several weeks. His trip is mainly to dis- 
pose of 10,000 bbls flour which his com- 
pany has had stored here for some time. 

A sale was reported made to the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., by H. C. 
Malsness, southwestern representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., of a millstone 
or buhr mill. It will be used in making 
graham flour in the new cereal plant 
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now under construction at Bonner 
Springs, Kansas. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City the first of 
the week, accompanied by Mrs. Sowden 
and Mrs. Andrew J. Hunt. The party 
left here for New Orleans on a pleasure 
trip. 

August J. Stewart is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from George C. Mar- 
tin. Both men are of the Goffe-Carkener 
Grain Co. Mr. Martin will hereafter be 
connected with the St. Louis office of the 
same company. 

From Nov. 1, 1921, to the, present has 
been the driest period experienced by 
Kansas City and its surrounding terri- 
tory in 33 years, according to P. Connor, 
of the local weather bureau. Only 1.18 
inches of moisture has fallen since that 
time, and not a drop of it fell this month. 


H. W. Holmes, of the Allen Flour Co., 
San Francisco, spent a few, hours with 
the Kansas City trade this week. He 
has recently been dividing his time be- 
tween New Orleans and Nashville, open- 
ing up that territory. His company has 
decided to abandon that field for the 
present, however, and Mr. Holmes is re- 
turning to the San Francisco office. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was robbed 
of two diamonds, valued at $3,800, early 
this ‘week. The robbers fired two shots 
at Mr. Moore, but neither of them took 
effect. A brother, C. B. Moore, assistant 
sales manager of the milling company, 
was beaten over the head with a re- 
volver. The robbery was committed in 
the rear of the J. H. Moore home in 
Wichita by two men. They were not ap- 
prehended. 

Vv. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill 
& Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was 
here today on his way home from a fort- 
night spent visiting the trade in the cen- 
tral states. He says that both bakers’ 
and jobbers’ stocks are very low, but 
buyers generally have little confidence in 
the present market and think they will 
get flour cheaper by waiting. Wheat 
around Clay Center, he says, is in very 
fair condition and, with moisture, could 
easily make a full crop. 


Kansas City now has 41 public and 
private elevators, one more than a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by the 
secretary of the Board of Trade. Ca- 
pacity has been increased 240,000 bus 
during the year, and now amounts to 
27,080,000 bus. The total capacity of the 
three new elevators here is 580,000 bus, 
and several of the older companies have 
increased their facilities, but two ele- 
vators in operation a year ago, with a 
combined capacity of 140,000 bus, are 
no longer available, while the 300,000-bu 
elevator of the Kelley Mill Co. was re- 
duced 250,000 bus by fire. 

Charles F. Rock, sales manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Co., returned this 
week from an eastern business trip. He 
was away about four weeks, and during 
that time visited most of the important 
markets. Everywhere, buying of flour 
was from hand to mouth, he found, and 
although stocks were low there was no 
tendency to replenish them, in the face 
of the advancing market. Buyers gen- 
erally accepted the higher prices without 
much confidence in their permanency. 
Cuts in bread prices were general, Mr. 
Rock said, but the demand for flour 
from bakers was curtailed. Competition 
from Canadian mills was felt keenly in 
several eastern places he visited. 


SALINA 


There was a little improvement in the 
flour business over last week, but no 
change in shipping directions, and they 
are still hard to get. Considerable ex- 
port business was worked here during the 
week, and domestic demands have been 
better. Fancy clears have been sold as 
high as $5.45, jute, Kansas City, and low 
grades were about $1 less. Demand for 
millfeeds still continues very keen, but 
the amount available is limited. Mills 
have been working from half to full 
capacity for the past eight months, and 
all are optimistic. 

Wheat has been coming in pretty fast, 
243 cars being received this week, and 
the price was off a few cents at the close. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
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weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ...-cccccceccees 35,331 76 
Last Week .......cccecreee 35,593 77 
Veer ABO .ncccccsseccceees 19,801 42 


Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.20@7.60; 95 per cent, 
$6.70@7.20; 100 per cent, $6.65@7.10. 
Bran is quoted at $1.20 per 100 lbs; 
brown shorts, $1.80; white shorts, $1.40; 
mill-run, $1.25. 

NOTES 


F. A. Jenkins, of Norwalk, Ohio, called 
at a local mill this week. 

Guy M. Hamm, Kansas City repre- 
sentative for the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, is in Salina today. 

John H. Peek, Kansas City manager 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, was 
here today calling on the mills. 

J. P. Parks, who has been connected 
with the Hall-Baker Grain Co., here, has 
resigned and returned to Kansas City. 

The meeting of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club, held at Wichita on Friday, was 
well attended, as was also the one held 
in Salina last Saturday. 

Nine mill traffic managers and chem- 
ists are going to Hutchinson today, to 
attend a round table meeting of chemists 
and traffic men connected with the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club. 

Wheat around Salina, and especially 
in Saline County, is still in good condi- 
tion. One thing very favorable is that 
the root has grown down to a depth to 
reach the moisture. The drouth has not 
been accompanied by any damage: from 
high winds in this territory, and there is 
yet so much chance for wheat to stage a 
“come back” that wheat men and farm- 
ers are inclined to make no statement 
concerning the possible outcome of the 
crop. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Feb. 18.—Millers in the 
Omaha trade territory are not exactly 
agreed as to the effect of the recent ad- 
vance in prices on the flour trade. Some 
of them maintain that it has brought 
about a very considerable increase in 
business, while others say that it has 
scared buyers out of the market. ‘rhe 
movement of wheat to this market has 
been considerable, and millers have been 
free buyers at the high level. Feeds 
continue in excellent demand at high 
prices. 


DEBATE ON GRAIN SPECULATION 


Efforts are being made here to secure 
a special train to Lexington over the 
Union Pacific Railway, March 4, so that 
Omaha grain men may conveniently at- 
tend the debate on grain speculation to 
be held in that city. The train will leave 
Omaha at 1 and arrive at a at 7. 
The question to be debated: is: “Resolved, 
That speculation, commonly called gam- 
bling, is a menace to the marketing of 
grain.” George C. Jewett, Portland, 
Oregon, vice president of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., will uphold 
the affirmative, while Ralph J. Pickell, 
Chicago, editor of The Roundup, a grain 
paper, will take the negative. 

The debate, arranged by John Jacob- 
son, of Lexington, is to be held under the 
auspices of the Lexington Chamber of 
Commerce. Reservations have already 
been made from states as far east as 
Pennsylvania, while practically ever 
middle western state will be represented. 
The debate is the result of a challenge 
issued by Mr. Pickell to any official of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., to 
debate this question with him. 


UNCOMMERCIAL CONDUCT CHARGED 

In a letter to members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, Frank P. Manchester, 
secretary, says: “I am instructed by the 
board of directors to call your attention 
to the fact that No. 1 and No. 2 grades 
of corn good enough for seed are being 
purchased in this market and shipped to 
Minneapolis, apparently to fill contracts 
to comply with the United States Grain 
Corporation’s Russian Relief purchases, 
which contracts only apply to corn grown 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota or Wisconsin. 
It is the sense of our board of directors 
that the buying and shipping of this corn 
for this purpose is extremely detrimental 
to our best interests, and borders on un- 
commercial conduct, and that our mem- 
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bers should refrain from engaging fur- 
ther in this traffic or being parties in any 
manner to such unloyal and unpatriotic 
practices.” 
OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,000 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TP WOE cceeceecencsaees 12,799 71 
BE WOE 00s cvcccccccsses 16,120 &9 
+. gf MPT TTT Tee ree 7,550 31 
-, 2. |. 2 eee 16,543 €s 


NOTES 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, on Feb. 
15, it was determined that the rate of 
interest to be charged on all advances 
made on and after March 1, 1922, should 
be 7 per cent. 

An involuntary bankruptcy action 
against the Wash-Co Alfalfa Milling 
Co. was started in federal court this 
week by the Calhoun Lumber Co., Otto 
Frahm, of Calhoun, and the Drake- 
Williams-Mount Co., of Omaha. 

Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. F. McManus, president Southwest 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, announces 
that his company is considering the 
establishment of a flour mill as a depart- 
ment of its business. The company’s 
feed mill was destroyed a few weeks 
ago, with a loss of $42,000, and officials 
in considering plans for rebuilding have 
included the flour mill idea. The new 
plant, which may be erected this year, 
probably will be in a new location,— 
nearer the business district and railroad 
trackage. 

K. and B. D. Eddie, owners of the 
Eddie Feed Co., Oklahoma City, have 
purchased the feed and flour milling 
plant of the Stockyards Milling Co. from 
W. L. Hutcheson and J. E. White, and 
have put the plant in operation. Only 
the feed department will be operated for 
a few months, and probably until the 
new crop of wheat is on the market. 
The Eddie Feed Co. is a wholesale and 
retail concern that has been in business 
in Oklahoma City for about 10 years. 

Mrs. Zula J. Breeden, of Haskell, 
Okla., principal owner of the Haskell 
Mill & Elevator Co., has brought suit 
for $1,009 against the Midland Valley 
Railway Co., charging that wheat she 
shipped from Haskell to Galveston lost 
in shrinkage 24,000 lbs, which had a value 
of the amount sued for. She said that 
the wheat weighed 87,000 Ibs when load- 
ed, and 63,000 when unloaded at the 
port warehouse. 

Manager Miller, of the Union Milling 
Co., Abernathy, Texas, reports that he 
has had to operate day and night shifts 
lately to take care of increased business. 
The mill’s location in the rapidly growing 
south plains section of Texas is conven- 
ient to farmers who like to sell their 
wheat direct to the mill and buy flour 
direct. Directors of the company are 
considering doubling the capacity of the 
mill. 

A report is current in Lubbock, Texas, 
that Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, con- 
templates establishing a mill at that 
place. W. E. Hunter, of Hamlin, Texas, 
who has been assigned to that territory 
as sales manager for the company, plans 
to make his home in Lubbock. 

The Howe (Texas) Grain & Milling 
Co. has reduced its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $15,000. 

Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed warehouses of the Grayson Mill 
& Grain Co., Van Alstyne, Texas, with 
a loss of $5,000, covered by insurance. 





BOSTON MASTER BAKERS 

The Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Boston, Mass., held a meet- 
ing on Feb. 7 and elected the following 
officers: president, Paul Koehler; vice 
president, Oswald Mahn; secretary, F. 
W. Bonschau; treasurer, B. A. Langen- 
feld 





ORDERS RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered the suspension of new tariffs pub- 
lished by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
pending their investigation. The new 
rates were to become operative on Feb. 
10. JoHN Marrinan. 
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The advance of 30@40c in flour values 
this week has not helped to bring buyers 
into the market for more than their usual 
moderate purchases. They seem to be 
awaiting developments, and are inclined 
to look for a break before long. Though 
trade is generally inactive, several trans- 
actions of good volume have been con- 
summated. In fact, one of the local mills 
is said to have sold 20,000 bbls flour to 
domestic buyers, this probably including 
some sales of clear flour to eastern ex- 
porters. 

The thinning out of supplies of the 
latter grade has gone on quite rapidly 
during the past few weeks, and many 
brokers state that the mills they repre- 
sent are sold well ahead in this line. 
There is no question that trade is pick- 
ing up somewhat, and here.and there can 
be found some one who at least appears 
to have more confidence in the market. 
Inquiries have been plentiful, and some 
bookings have been made for 60-day 
shipment. 

The local offices of northwestern and 
southwestern mills have turned over a 
fairly good business, one of the north- 
western concerns having sold several cars 
of clears to jobbers and distributors 
here. Spring wheat flour has been in 
better demand than the hard and soft 
winter wheat products. 

One of the mills reports capacity out- 
put, which in itself would indicate 
healthy conditions, temporarily at least. 
The rye flour produced for the week 
totaled about 3,500 bbls, and demand is 
almost at a standstill. Prices on it have 
advanced 40@60c since a week ago, the 
white grade being quoted at $5.60@6, 
with the medium about 40c less. 

Stocks are still low all around. Job- 
bers and wholesale grocers say that they 
have had no cause to take on surplus 
amounts, and that bakeries and retail 
grocers have not increased their pur- 
chases. 

Semolina sells at an advance of about 
60c over last week’s quotations. No. 2 
is quoted at $7.65, bulk, Chicago, and No. 
3 at 25c less. This trade continues fea- 
tureless. 

MILLFEED 


Though the mills report an active and 
steady demand for millfeed, dealers say 
that the trade is not at all urgent. Mills 
are disposing of much ot their feed in 
mixed car shipments. Spring bran is 
selling at $27@28.75 ton, and winter bran 
at $27@29. Standard middlings bring 
$27 @29, flour middlings $29@31, and red 
dog $31@33. The bulk of the business is 
being done in bran. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 24,000 60 
ERG WORE. cca cccas 40,000 20,000 50 
TORP OBO. cccecveese 26,700 12,500 47 
Two years ago..... 26,700 25,750 96 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Sensational advances in foreign mar- 
kets on Feb. 13, a holiday for the grain 
exchanges of the country, caused a gen- 
eral rush of buying here on the first 
trading day of the week, and a gain of 
5c was registered in futures. A continu- 
ance of bullish news, including both for- 
- reports and unfavorable estimates 
of the winter wheat crop, increased the 
buying power, and July reached a new 
top price for the crop, viz., $1.247%, and 





May attained a new high level for the 
season, $1.4234. 

Though news advices have not been 
bearish, huge profit taking was almost 
inevitable, and recessions were made. 
However, the latter have not seemed 
permanent, for the market has shown 
remarkable strength in the face of a 
sluggish cash demand and a decided lack 
of interest in the cash article. At the 
end of the week, values are again higher, 
May closing at $1.401%4, and July at 
$1.93%,. 

Outside interest is said to have been 
awakened to a considerable extent, and 
investment buying is reported to be of 
good proportions. There has been some 
talk of a corner on the market, but as 
far as can be learned the unusual 
strength is attributable to the puzzling 
question of the world’s supply and de- 
mand, It is claimed that Europe’s needs 
are not nearly satisfied, as yet, and the 
wheat exporting countries continue to 
ship in very large quantities. 

One of the local market writers, who 
holds a position of some authority, in 
speaking of the present situation, says: 
“The world, with a single exception, is 
at last awake to the situation confront- 
ing it, in the matter of future supplies 
of wheat. The single exception is the 
American consumer, who persists in his 
indifferent attitude and in his hand-to- 
mouth buying policy, to the extent that 
flour is of slow sale and the moderate 
supplies of wheat, which are growing 
more meager every day, are still a drug 
on the market.” 

Export business was done mostly in 
Manitobas, though some No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat was sold at the Gulf, and the 
Pacific Coast made some sales to Ger- 
many. No local export trades were con- 
summated, 

The decrease of 163,000 bus in the vis- 
ible supply was again shown only in ex- 
port positions, for interior points made 
a net gain. The total is now 42,117,000 
bus, compared with 29,572,000 a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Demand for cash wheat has been slow, 
and neither the millers nor elevator in- 
terests bought much until after the re- 
duction the latter part of the week. Very 
little quality stuff was offered, and re- 
ceipts amounted to 177 cars, compared 
with 204 last week, and 91 a year ago. 

Premiums have not fully followed the 
advance in options. The spring grades 
worked irregularly, some a few cents 
higher, while others were slightly lower. 
Red winter wheat gained 1@4c, and hard 
winter is 4@7c higher. Shipments of 
wheat from this market aggregated 266,- 
000 bus this week, and receipts were 
343,000 bus. 

No. 1 red, at the close, was quoted at 
1@2e under May, compared with 2@4c 
over a week ago; No. 1 hard winter, 
4@65c under May, the same as last week; 
No. 1 northern spring, May price to 3c 
under, compared with 5c under to 10c 
over a week ago. 


NOTES 


Charles B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in this market 
on Feb. 16. 

The Kelly Flour Co., 112 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, has moved from room 
701 to room 703. 

The Ward Baking Co. has started an 
extensive advertising campaign in Chi- 
cago to increase the sale of its whole 
wheat bread. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, was in Chicago on Feb. 
15, and called at the office of the Millers’ 
National Federation. He was on his way 
to the East. 

W. C. Hoareau, export representative 
of the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 











Saskatoon, Sask., called at this office on 
Feb. 18, and expects to be in this market 
for several days. 

Sees ag go Be Le omg 
manager Hunter Millin = n, 
Kansas, and vetdeakaioek of the fra 
ers’ National Federation, was in Chicago 
on Feb. 15 and 16, and visited the Fed- 
eration office. 


A cable received here this week states 


that the Roumanian government has of- 
ficially decided to prohibit further ex- 
portation of cereals, pending inquiries in 
relation to the surpluses of wheat, corn, 
barley, and oats still remaining in that 
country. 

It is reported that the Union Pacific 
Railroad will run a special train on 
March 4 from Omaha to ngton, Neb., 
for the Jewett-Pickell debate on the sub- 
ject, “Resolved, That speculation, com- 
monly called gambling, is a menace to 
the marketing of grain.” 

A. E. Watson, secretary Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in this mar- 
ket on Feb. 17, on his way to Philadel- 
phia, where he will reopen the eastern 
sales office of his company. Mr. Watson 
will remain permanently in Philadelphia, 
as eastern manager of the company. 


Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, is now reported to 
be on his way back to the United States, 
and is expected to arrive in Chica 
about Feb. 23. Mr. Spaulding left the 
latter part of November on a trip to 
markets in Europe and the Near East. 


The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois held its annual 
meeting at Alton on Feb. 15. A newly 
erected building, the home of the asso- 
ciation, was dedicated on this occasion. 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was present, and gave 
a brief address. 


Farmers in Illinois territory are plan- 
ning to use horses instead of tractors, in 
this year’s work of planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting, according to newspaper 
reports. It is said that the reckless buy- 
ing of farm implements that were not 
needed has forced many farmers into 
bankruptcy this winter. 


The retail cost of food in Chicago de- 
creased 5 per cent between Dec. 15, 1921, 
and Jan. 15, 1922, according to Bureau 
of Labor statistics. For the year ended 
Jan. 15, 1922, there was a 15 per cent 
drop, while the retail cost on the same 
date, as compared with the average cost 
in 1918, showed an increase of 45 per 
cent. 


J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on Feb. 17 on his way back to 
Minneapolis. He passed through here 
about three weeks ago, on a trip to the 
eastern markets. However, he got only 
as far as Pittsburgh, when he was taken 
sick and confined to his bed for two 
weeks. Under doctor’s orders, Mr. Ewing 
was unable to complete his trip, and was 
forced to return home. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxkez, Wis., Feb. 18.—At the 
peak of the advance in flour prices this 
week, buying was checked to a consider- 
able extent, as customers page d 
were unwilling to follow the sharp up- 
ward movement. Consequently, trade 
became limited and prices ruled easier 
at the close, although the cash and op- 
tion wheat market finished the week 
strong, and regained the decline of the 
Ts day. Sales booked during the 
ast half of the week were of negligible 
volume and insignificant, compared with 
a fair quantity sold in the first half. 

As prices marched upward, shipping 
directions on the cheaper bookings came 
in somewhat more freely, but the quanti- 
ty loaded out this week was considerably 
less than a year ago. Production this 
week was very light, especially in com- 
parison to the healthy increase of last 
week. 
Prices on both family and bakers pat- 
ent advanced 20@25c bbl. The range 
between quotations of various mills is 
unusually narrow. Choice brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 

:50@8.85, and straights at $7.65@7.75, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is very slow, 
and the lower grades are accumula 
to an uncomfortable point. A 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tity of first clear has been worked 
or export through relief or tions, 
which seemed to ignore poorer 
= There is practically no market 
or low grade clear, and prices are al- 
most entirely nominal. Even eastern 
blenders and mixers seem to be disinter- 
ested. First clear was nominally quoted 
at $5@5.50, and second at $4@4.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Jobbers declare the market for Kan- 
sas flour dull. Customers claim prices 
are out of line, and they are not buyin 
to any appreciable extent. It is hop 
that this condition will be relieved some- 
what when the easier basis of winter 
wheat on spot in relation to futures 
which developed during the week is re- 
flected into flour prices. Fancy Kansas 
patents were quoted at $7.30@7.50, and 
standard at $7@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

rye flour market remains uninter- 
esting, with demand confined to regular 
customers, who are taking patent and 
straight in about the usual quantities of 
recent months. The darker grades are 
neglected, although occasionally some 
small export business is reported, but not 
sufficient to relieve the heavy accumula- 
tion of these grades. Some mills are 
running the low grade stuff into feed, 
but this works to a disadvantage in plac- 
ing the price of the higher grades out of 

ne. 


Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,000 bbls, the same 
as last week. In the same week in 1921, 
the production was 3,220 bbls. Prices 
advanced 50@75c bbl for the better 
grades, but are easier with the weaker 
tone of the cash and option market. 
Pure white was quoted at $5.75@6.75, 
straight at $5.40@5.80, medium dark 
at $4.75@5.30, and very dark at $3.80 
@4.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

The sharp upward trend of cash and 
future corn prices in the past 10 days 
has not been reflected in its entirety in 
corn goods prices, but whatever advance 
has been established seemed to work 
against the expansion of domestic busi- 
ness. Export call is moderate. Prices 
are strong to 5@10c per 100 lbs higher, 
but are principally nominal. White ‘corn 
flour was quoted at $1.50@1.60, corn 
meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn grits at 
$1.35@1.40, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


A continued brisk demand which ex- 
erted strong pressure upon light stocks 
and was not compensated for by in- 
creased production resulted in a further 
advance of $1.50@2 ton in bran and mid- 
dlings. Milling operations are very light, 
due to the smali demand for flour and, 
as a consequence, there is little replenish- 
ment of dwindling millfeed stocks. Re- 
lief from the extreme cold wave and a 
softening of weather conditions general- 
ly toward the close of the week are ex- 
pected to cause some relief of this pres- 
sure. 

Spring bran followed winter bran up- 
ward, and is practically on a parity, 
ranging about on an equal basis with 
mabdiinen, Flour middlings are $2@2.50 
ton higher, and red dog advanced about 
$1. ominy and rye feeds are $1@1.50 
ton higher. The commercial mixed feeds 
likewise are up. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
this week were 7,362 tons, compared with 
3,238 last year; receipts, 420 tons, 
against 330 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
, 9 


This week ........ 16,000 1,500 

Last week ......... 16,000 8,000 50 
Last YOOr ..cccccee 24,000 6,105 26 
Two years ago..... 24,000 13,000 54 
Three years ago.... 18,000 5,200 29 
Four years ago..... 16,000 7,800 43 
Five years ago .... 12,000 2,400 20 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Lincoln S. Greenwood, who resigned 
Feb. 1 as general superintendent of the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, has estab- 
lished himself in business at 316 Metro- 
politan Block, this city, as a general con- 
sulting engineer to the milling industry, 
in which line he was engaged for many 
years at Cleveland, Ohio, prior to be- 
coming associated with the Ladish mill. 

The new firm is known as L. S. Green- 
wood & Co., and will act in an advisory 
expert capacity on problems of building, 

poy accounting and other phases 

the milling business. An organization 
has been formed, embracing exports in 
all of these phases. A Chicago office has 


been established at suite 300, 128 West 
Madison Street, in charge of J. M. Ull- 
man, who served as comptroller and gen- 
eral office manager of the Ladish Milling 
Co. in recent years. 

Mr. Greenwood is widely known as a 
milling engineer and consultant, and has 
supervised the construction and equip- 
ment of a large number of mills and 
elevators in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. While with the La- 
dish company he had personal charge of 
the reconstruction and enlargement of 
the plant, which was practically rebuilt 
throughout and reequipped, and is re- 
garded as one of the most modern and 
efficiently designed flour and feed mill- 
ing plants in this country. 


NOTES 

The Moquah (Wis.) Co-operative Mill- 
ing Association, with $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Anton Chvatik, 
Cyril Nacek and Joseph Novek. 

Donald J. Norbeck, formerly in the 
sales department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. at Minneapolis, has accepted 
a position with the Atlas Flour Mills, 
Milwaukee, as assistant to W. H. Cahill, 
sales manager. He takes the place of 
George E. Manschot, who resigned Feb. 
1 to join the John B. A. Kern & Sons 
Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Norbeck was with 
the Grain Corporation during the war, 
and afterward with the Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, resigning Feb. 1 to enter 
his present position. 

The attorney general of Wisconsin has 
ruled that the state law requiring all 
workers except pee employed in bak- 
eries, flour and feed mills, hotels and 
restaurants and any other labor called 
for by emergency that could not be rea- 
sonably anticipated, to have one day’s 
rest in seven, does not exempt any manu- 
facturing plant which experiences a 
bunching of orders, which is now a com- 
mon occurrence in the gradual recovery 
from the trough of recent business de- 





pression. Several employers asked per- 
mission to cover such emergencies. 
L. E. Meyer. 
BALTIMORE 


Batrimore, Mp., Feb. 18.—At the peak 
of the market, on Wednesday, a few 
cars of near-by soft winter straight 
changed hands at around $6, bulk, for 
top quality, free from fly and weevil, 
but that about represents the business of 
the week. 

Springs were strong but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@léc less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. The 
mills followed wheat closely, and were 
apparently satisfied to make no sales ex- 
cept at extreme rates. The trading, 
therefore, was very limited. 

Hard winters were higher but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $8@ 
8.25; straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@lic less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Straights 
early were offered down to $7 and $7.10, 
jute, but later all offerings tightened up 
as to both price and supply. Buyers 
claimed to be doing nothing. 

Soft winters were easier as to patent 
and steady as to near-by straights, with 
some car lot trading in evidence, short 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1é5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Patent, 
near-by and from the West, was obtain- 
able at $6.75@7, cotton, but the top 
western brands at the close were gen- 
erally held at quotations or over. Near- 
by straight is held at $6@6.25, cotton, 
with the business of the week done prin- 
cipally at and around $6, bulk. Unde- 
sirable stock could be had for less, but 
there was no call for anything but the 
best. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
a decided improvement in both domestic 
and export trade, with good sales of 
clear to Europe. They further ad- 
vanced their flour prices 25c bbl, and 
feed $2@2.50 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,575 
bbls; destined for export, 6,148. 

NOTES 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.65 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.30; barley, $1; 
oats, 50c. r 


February 22, 1922 


Exports from here this week included 
731 bbls flour and 3,149,715 bus grain— 
540,570 wheat, 2,427,983 corn, 48,000 rye, 
133,151 barley and 11 oats. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Feb. 18, 1922, 252,795 
bus; year ago, 101,259. Range of prices 
this week, 653,@70c; last year, 70@85c. 

Wilbur F, Spice, of Wilbur F. Spice 
& Co., steamship agents, died suddenly 
of acute indigestion on Wednesday night, 
Feb. 15, while on a visit to his mother 
in Chicago. 

The grain business of Mercer & Jones, 
Dickerson, Md., has been purchased by 
the Liberty Milling Co., which will con- 
duct the same in connection with its 
business at Germantown, Md. 

The following flour committee has been 
selected to serve the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce for the ensuing year: A. 
W. Mears, chairman; J. Ross Myers, W. 
C. Scott, C. H. Dorsey and Charles C. 
Macgill. 

Gerald B. Bryan will be awarded the 
contract to furnish Bay View Asylum 
(the city poor house) with all the flour 
it will require for the next four months, 
or approximately 1,000 bbls, the contract 
calling for 500 bbls hard winter straight 
at $6.90 bbl and 500 bbls near-by soft 
winter straight at $6, all in 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., reports 
that the Johnston Line steamer Thistle- 
more, which went ashore on Cape Cod 
and was later floated and taken to Bas- 
ton for repairs, was found to be so 
slightly damaged that she is now resum- 
ing her trip to Baltimore, via Philadel- 
phia, with 2,000 tons of freight, under 
her own steam. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on Feb. 16 in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The resignation of William H. Hayward, 
the first president and a charter mem- 
ber of the club, who has moved to New 
York, was accepted with regret, after 
which the club showed its appreciation 
of Mr. Hayward by electing him as its 
first honorary member. The subject of 
credits was discussed, but nothing defi- 
nite or final has been agreed upon in 
this connection. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $5.75. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $5.60. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 86c; 

Lard, tierces, lb 11%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50, 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 68c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 12c. : 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 18c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 16%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 16c. 


CHICAGO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $5.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 12c, 
Lard, tierces, 1b 12c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.55. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 74c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 64%c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 12%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 18c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17c, 
Currants, lb in cases 19c. 


Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Tanada in the month of January, and in the 
five months from Sept. 1 to Jan. 31, 1921-22 
and 1920-21 (000’s omitted): 
WHEAT, BUS 
--January— -—5 months—, 








To— 1922 1921 1921-22 1920-21 
United States.. 21 4,050 9,389 34,698 
United Kingdom— 
Via U, S. ports. 2,585 3,306. 58,535 14,807 
Via Can, ports. 2,326 1,441 12,271 3,305 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports. 829 1,262 15,021 29,611 
Via. Can, ports. 342 1,387 2,909 10,366 
Totals .cccce 6,103 11,446 98,125 92,787 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
--January— -——5 months—, 
To— 1922 1921 1921-22 1920-21 
United States.. 56 176 286 707 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports. 2654 222 979 435 








Via Can. ports. 148 153 1,111 652 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports. 80 64 363 348 

Via Can. ports. 94 90 516 794 
Totals ...... 632 704 2,936 


0 3,255 
Totals as wheat in 1921-22, 112,774,368 bus; 
in 1920-21, 106,997,857. 
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It’s A FIGHT 


It’s a fight to sell flour, or, for that 
matter, anything else. A gentleman in 
another line of business remarked recent- 
ly that he probably would not be able 
to play any golf next summer. On being 
asked why, he replied somewhat as fol- 
lows, and the point of his remarks will 
be appreciated by millers, to all of whom 
they apply equally well: 

“From the time I arrive at the office 
in the morning until I leave at night, it 
is a constant fight to get business. I 
have never seen anything like it in all 
my experience. We have now got our 
production up to the high point of 1920, 
but only by the greatest effort, and I 
doubt if we are making any money. I 
hope we are getting squared away to 
make some later. 

“If a letter comes to the office these 
days showing the slightest interest, the 
merest suggestion or possibility of the 
writer being in the market, the kind of 
a letter to which we formerly gave some- 
what casual and perfunctory attention, 
replying by mail, we get the party on 
the long distance phone. We never stop 
to consider expense. The result is that 
we get a definite answer, one way or the 
other, and many times we make a sale.” 

The sales manager of a leading west- 
ern mill recently remarked that he had 
discontinued writing letters to prospec- 
tive flour buyers; that he was using the 
telephone, not the telegraph, since it cost 
only $15 to get New York on the phone, 
and that the telephone got an immediate 
answer. The telegraph companies, with 
the idea of giving better service, have 
adopted the system of telephoning mes- 
sages, and then delivering the transcript 
of the message later. An Ohio flour 
salesman protests vigorously against this 
practice. He says that, from his own 
experience and observation, when a tele- 
gram is telephoned the recipient may be 
busy and preoccupied, fails to make a 
note of the message, and forgets it. 
When the transcript is* received later, 
perhaps it is too late to do any good. 
The service is not comparable to having 
the two interested partie? on opposite 
ends of the telephone. 

The manager of a Toledo automobile 
accessory concern recently stated that 
experience in his business was similar to 
that related above. In the old days, on 
some inquiries, he would send samples 
and write letters; now he goes and sees 
the party, and puts up a fight for the 
business. He says there is a certain 
amount of business to be had, and the 
men who go after it are the ones who 
get it. 

The moral to this narrative is obvious. 
The “go getters” are: the ones who are 
doing the business. There may be little 
or no profit, but that is not the point. 
The point is that the foundations are 
being laid for business later on, where 
a profit may be possible. The millers 
who are putting up the hardest fight, 
showing the greatest intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness in their methods, are doing 
the business. It is a case of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 





TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pe Pee Pane» 21,500 45 
RI A i ota wi'n g'0 6 4 v's 24,850 52 
SE EE rg aa wis0 0-0 16,200 34 





Two years ago 
Three years ago .......... 18,100 38 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 127,560 62,376 49 

Last week ...... 20 132,150 68,591 44 

Year ago ....... 29 176,100 62,107 35 

Two years ago... 8 67,200 33,250 49 
NOTES 


P. J. McKinney, attached to the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and George Boyle, represent- 
ing the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., called at this office this week. 

H. A. Shough, who formerly repre- 
sented the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in Ohio, has gone with the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
working under Allan W. Baehr, Ohio 
representative, Cincinnati. 

Improvements, estimated to cost 
around $100,000, will be made in the mill 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Considerable new machinery will be pur- 
chased, and a whole wheat mill and germ 
mill installed. The capacity of the mill 
will be about doubled. 

After suffering for some time from 
an infection of the sinuses, E. E. Hen- 
derson, vice president and manager of 
the Louisville branch of Acme-Evans 
Co., was compelled to take a 30-day 
leave of absence to Nogales, Ariz., 
where he will be with relatives. 

The Byrum Sales Co., flour and feed, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has moved into new 
quarters at 425 Board of Trade Build- 
ing. It is handling the accounts of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the Clyde (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co. for the state of Indiana. 

Through an oversight this department 
failed to report last week the death of 
Frank Annin, of W. H. Morehouse & 
Co., grain and seed, Toledo. Mr. Annin 
had long been identified with the grain 
and seed business at Toledo, and was 
widely known here. He had been in ill 
health for some time, and is survived 


‘by his wife, a son, and two daughters. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpianapouis, Inp., Feb. 18.—Inquiry 
for flour is decidedly more broad in In- 
diana than for many months. The vol- 
ume of sales also has increased, in many 
cases quite rapidy. However, taking the 
state as a whole, actual purchases hardly 
have been as numerous as might be ex- 
pected, in view of the recent spurt in 
wheat values. 

Flour quotations ranged considerably 
higher at the end of the week, compared 
with the close of last week. Soft winter 
patents, standard to short, were priced 
for shipment in car lots at $6.50@7.25 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis, an advance of 25c in the minimum, 
with the maximum unchanged. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, were 
quoted at $7@7.70, a jump of 50c in the 
minimum and 20c in the maximum. 
Spring patents, standard to short, ruled 


' $7.30@8, the minimum being up 55c, and 


the maximum 25c, 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are moving in a fair 
volume, conditions being about the same 
as they have been for the last three 
weeks. Orders for the most part are 
for small quantities, with a request for 
immediate or prompt shipment. 

Quotations range 5c per 100 lbs higher 
than last week, due to a stronger under- 
tone in the corn market. Grits are 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $1.70 
per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 
meal at $1.65, hominy at $1.75, hominy 
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flakes at $2.60, cerealine at $2.30 and 
corn flour at $1.80. 


MILLFEED 


Millers have no trouble in disposing 
of all feed they make. The demand for 
wheat feeds seems especially good, with 
prices considerably above the range of 
last week. Bran and mixed feed are 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $30.50 
@31.50 ton, f.o.b., Indianapolis, with 
middlings available at $32.50@33.50. 
Hominy feed in bulk is priced at $23 
ton, or $24.50 in sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

EE WEE io wd ¥'0.6.000'5e 5000 8,797 39 

TMBE WOK cccccccccccceces 9,290 41 

Year ago .... J 34 

Two years ago ........+6:- 10,679 47 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

BL ne.c4S aeataeredexte 36,000 1,300 

CD. aaneadeonnde0s44eees 962,000 209,000 

SE ctatseecba cae deasens 238,000 52,000 

Be t60s 004s beeeenssbareds 2,000 = anaes 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 

Feb. 18, 1922...... 259,000 434,000 368,000 

Feb, 19, 1921...... 103,610 435,930 378,530 

Feb. 14, 1920...... 476,510 245,770 73,750 
NOTES 


John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers of Indian- 
apolis, was in Louisville on business this 
week, 

Mrs. John McGuire, 61 years old, 
mother of Frank McGuire, assistant 
cashier of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co., died on Feb. 16. 

The Sheldon Elevator Co., an Illinois 
corporation doing business in Indiana, 
has changed its name to the Sheldon 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator. 

Henry Shafer, 90 years old, is dead at 
his home near Monticello. He had lived 
in White County since 1856, and op- 
erated a flour mill for many years. 

Hoosier grain growers are showing a 
disposition to take advantage of the fed- 
eral farm loan system. Local branches 
have been formed in a number of coun- 
ties, the latest to report being White. 

Fire of undetermined origin on Feb. 
14 destroyed a flour mill owned by 
Charles Taylor at Taylor’s Mills, Ind., 
causing a loss estimated at $10,000. A 
large quantity of wheat also was burned. 

Tests thus far conducted of seed corn 
in various counties of the state indicate 
high germination power and comparative 
freedom from disease. The decrease in 
disease is attributed principally to rigid 
tests in most counties in 1921. 

Millers will be among those invited to 
address a series of meetings being ar- 
ranged by the Indianapolis Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. The aim of the gath- 
ering is to encourage better relations 
between retail grocers and manufactur- 
ers of food products. 

Advancing prices of wheat will be of 
slight benefit to wheat growers in this 
state, according to Perry H. Crane, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, who explained his 
view by saying that the percentage of 
the 1921 crop that went directly from 
the threshing field to the elevator last 
summer—usually about 70 per cent of 
the whole yield—was fully as large as 
usual. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Axa., Feb. 18.—More activity 
in the grain market was noted this week, 
with city and country merchants taking 
larger quantities of flour and feedstuffs 
than in any other recent week. Prices 
advanced all along the line, from a few 
cents on corn and oats to $1 bbl on flour, 
the latter going close to the $10 mark 
for best patents, the highest price 
reached in a year or more. 

Bran and shorts, for some time leaders 
in demand, continue to set the pace, but 
corn, oats and flour are also moving in 
greater volume. 

Business conditions generally are re- 
ported better, with an upward tendency, 
which is reflected in the grain market. 
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Salesmen covering the southern territory 
in the last week or 10 days state that, 
in the Birmingham industrial district, 
grain and grain products, especially feed- 
stuffs, are very active due to the revival 
of the iron industry, while in other sec- 
tions conditions, although somewhat im- 
proved, are not quite so satisfactory. 

Flour is quoted today at $9.50@10 for 
best patents; corn, No. 2 white, 70@73c, 
sacked; oats, 50@53c, sacked; bran, $1.45 
@1.70 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.60@1.70; 
hay, $27 ton for timothy and $81 for 
alfalfa. 

NOTES 

Exports for the week: flour, Havana, 
4,754 bbls; Matanzas, 1,326. Oats, Ha- 
vana, 14,250 bus. 

Godfrey Mertz, for over 30 years a 
Mobile grain dealer, whose retirement 
from that trade was recently noted, is 
dangerously it!. W. J. Boxes. 


GEORGIA 


Atitanta, Ga., Feb. 18.—Flour trade 
during the past two weeks has made 
some advance, in keeping with the strong 
wheat market. Mills, however, are of- 
fering rather freely, and the trade is well 
supplied. Prices have advanced 25@75c 
bbl on the standard grades, but at the 
close of this week the market is rather 
soft and slightly lower prices prevail. 

Extremely dry weather in the West 
has given some alarm to growers. In 
sections of the wheat belt there has been 
practically no rain for months, and seed 
wheat has not come up in such a way as 
to guarantee a full crop. 

Wheat millfeeds have maintained 
rather slow trade, although bran has been 
firm and scarce at times, due to the light 
production. 

Hominy feed is moving very slowly 
and into narrow trade channels. Mid- 
dlings are in fair demand only, and job- 
bers and merchants are not taking on 
large stocks, but are confining their or- 
ders to immediate demand. 

Cottonseed meal showed some strength 
this week. The fertilizer trade is begin- 
ning to. take small lots to be used in com- 
mercial mixing plants. Prices made 
some advance, and Georgia common 
points are quoting 7 per cent meal at 
$35.50 ton in car lots. 

Hay receipts continue light. Only 38 
cars, all grades, reached this market dur- 
ing the week. 





J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Feb. 18.—The flour 
market this week took on some of its 
old-time activity. With the higher values 
of wheat, buyers have reluctantly come 
into the market because they scarcely ex- 
pect any lower values before the new 
crop. They expect $1.50 wheat, and on 
the basis of this expectation buying is 
more active than usual. Mills have fol- 
lowed the market in their quotations, 
offering winter wheat top patents for 
$7@7.35, standard patents at $6.75@7.10, 
Kansas patents at $7.90@8.35, and north- 
western spring wheat patents at $8.40@ 
8.75. 


The millfeed market has shown slight 
activity this week, with supplies com- 
paratively scarce and in fairly good de- 
mand. Bran is offered at $82@33, 
standard middlings at $81@383, and flour 
middlings at $82@34. 

Josepu A. Lesuie. 





LOUISIANA LICENSE TAX 

The bakers of Louisiana are making a 
determined fight to prevent the state 
from making the bakers pay a license 
tax. The New Orleans Master Bakers’ 
Association, at its last monthly meeting, 
decided unanimously to oppose this tax. 
A committee, consisting of William 
Sehrt, president of the association, Jo- 
seph Reuther, A. H. Vories and Joseph 
Beals, was appointed to represent 
New Orleans bakers. It is reported that 
the bakers won out in the lower courts, 
but the state has decided to appeal to 
the supreme court. 

The bakers contend that by a manu- 
facturing process they turn flour and 
other ingredients into bread, and for that 
reason they should be classed as manu- 
facturers. Under the Louisiana law all 
manufacturers are exempt from a license 
tax, and bakers resent being forced to 
pay a license fee, when other manufac- 
turers do not. 
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CERTAIN BIG BUSINESS MEN 


The twentieth century big business 
man, the man who is supposed to sit 
behind glass-topped mahogany desks, has 
been raised to a place of adulation in 
the eyes of the American public, and no 
doubt, in the majority of cases, he de- 
serves this place in the sun. However, 
he has his peculiar traits, tendencies that 
are not attributed to him by the adoring 
public. 

Perhaps nowhere else can these un- 
seen sides of big business men be so 
clearly brought out as in charitable cam- 
paigns wherein the matter submitted to 
them for consideration is something other 
than business. The majority are found 
to be broad-minded and of a sympa- 
thetic nature, but many peculiarities can 
be unearthed in their methods of think- 
ing, and were so found in the prelimi- 
nary work carried on in St. Louis this 
week by the local committee of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
engaged in raising flour for the famine 
districts of Russia. The ingenuity of big 
business men’s minds in excusing them- 
selves from active participation is quite 
remarkable. 

One of the most interesting features 
so far brought out in this campaign is 
the lack of far distant vision on the 
part of many business men. It is quite 
impossible to question the fact that peo- 
ple are actually starving to death by 
thousands in Russia daily, and yet a 
number of strenuous objections have 
been received trom big business men to 
lending any assistance to other than peo- 
ple residing within the United States. 
“Let the rest starve,’ seems to be the 
proper motto for such thought as this. 
All are not so callous, as one big busi- 
ness man agreed to contribute one fourth 
of a barrel of flour and, true to his word, 
sent his personal check for a dollar and 
a_quarter. 

It is really remarkable, the strain and 
activity some of these big business men 
must be laboring under. In one case a 
certain gentleman had been so busy that 
as late as four o'clock in the afternoon 
he had not yet had time to read his 
mail, which entirely disorganizes the 
theory that the day’s mail is of impor- 
tance. 

All big business men are, perhaps for- 
tunately, not so busy; indeed, quite the 
contrary. In one case a call was made 
for an industrial leader at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. The caller was in- 
formed that the gentleman could be 
found “in a show on street.” Per- 
haps this was a case of the “tired busi- 
ness man” being tired before evening; 
or perhaps the first row was sold out for 
the evening performance. 

The men of other industries are quite 
forehanded with their charitable acts. 
Indeed, one might be led to think that 
such industries were run entirely on a 
charitable basis. Take the milk industry, 
for instance; this is one of vital impor- 
tance to all citizens, and it is a comfort 
to know that it is run for their benefit. 
At least one might be led to believe that 
it is so conducted, in view of the fact 
that the executive of one of the largest 
milk companies in St. Louis, when ap- 
proached on the famine relief work, 
stated that the price of milk had been 
cut to such an extent that there was no 
money left for other charity. This might 
sound rather commendable, providing one 
did not have to pay a milk bill once in 
a while. Incidentally, the price of flour 
has been cut, but in no case is the writer 
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aware of a miller “having no money left 
for charity” when he knew the cause to 
be worthy. 

In justice to human nature in general, 
it must be said that incidents such as 
those outlined above are comparatively 
few, but they throw an interesting light 
on certain trends of thought that could 
better be done without. 


ADVANCING MARKET INJURIOUS 


Rather than having a beneficial effect 
upon the general demand for flour, the 
advancing wheat market of the past two 
weeks has served to check the buying 


which was in progress prior to this bull . 


movement. The decline of the last two 
days justified the care exercised by buy- 
ers, and will undoubtedly have the effect 
of creating a greater feeling of doubt 
regarding the stability of any advances 
which may occur during the remainder 
of the present crop year. 

In spite of the adverse tendency result- 
ing from the stronger wheat market, 
business has not returned to the extreme- 
ly unhappy conditions prevailing before 
the first of the year. Sales are more 
general and, particularly from the East, 
include a higher percentage of the better 
grades of flour. Business with the South, 
always an important factor with the mills 
in the St. Louis territory, is perhaps not 
quite so stagnant, and likewise shows a 
tendency toward the purchase of the bet- 
ter grades. 

A substantial volume of fancy and 
first clears has been reported sold to the 
Continent this week. Inquiry from the 
United Kingdom has been fairly active, 
but at prices considerably below the quo- 
tations sent out by local mills, 

A situation extremely gratifying to 
St. Louis mills is the recent strong ad- 
vance in the price of clears. A large 
stock of this grade of flour had accumu- 
lated here in the hands of a limited num- 
ber of mills and, for a time, presented 
a serious problem. The sale of this flour 
for relief purposes afforded a much 
needed outlet and, fortunately, at prices 
which did not- mean a loss to the mills. 
During the past week it has been prac- 
tically impossible to obtain a clear of de- 
sirable quality under $5 bbl. 

With one exception, interior mills lo- 
cated in the St. Louis territory, which 
have communicated with this office, re- 
port business fair to good. The tend- 
ency is not for future buying but rather 
to supply current needs, which seem to 
be heavier than for some weeks. These 
mills likewise state that the advancing 
wheat market has been a prohibitive fac- 
tor in business. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.25@8.50 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.75@8.25, first clear $5@5.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.10@7.50, straight 
$6.25@6.60, first clear $4.75@5. 25; soft 
winter short patent $7@7.50, straight $6 
@6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
NEED a 60 cG-0e HKG ee OS ,200 48 
EE i's «0's 6 ¥.46.%.0:0.0 5.0% . 48 
BORE BHD cocccccee 5 45 





Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TES. WOO  vivsasciaceceses 34,700 45 
a oer 37,100 48 
2 eer 35,800 46 
TWO FORTS OHO 2. occcccvces 50,300 65 


MILLFEED 


The situation remained practically un- 
changed throughout the week. Demand 


is strong, and seems to be materially in 
excess of the supply. Eastern buyers 
are particularly active in this market. 
Individual orders are not for Jarge quan- 
tities, but the number of purchasers in 
the market has made the volume quite 
satisfactory. Prices have advanced $1 
@2 for the week. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $27@27.50 ton, soft winter 
bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts $28.50 
@30. 


FAVOR MARKETING BOARD 


At a large and well-attended meeting 
of rice growers at Lake Charles, La., 
Feb. 14, resolutions were adopted in- 
structing the executive committee of the 
American Rice Growers’ Association to 
continue its investigation relative to pro- 
posed changes in the organization of the 
association whereby it will be enabled to 
have complete control of the farmers’ 
rice for borrowing money, exporting the 
surplus or doing whatever may be neces- 
sary to market the crop successfully. 

Resolutions were also adopted in- 
structing the committee to confer with 
the Arkansas and California rice grow- 
ers’ associations with the view of effect- 
ing a large central marketing body to 
handle the entire rice crops of Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and California. 


NOTES 


Paul Lombardino, a New Orleans bak- 
er, is a voluntary bankrupt. He placed 
his assets at $1,604, and his liabilities at 
$7,026. 

The Elmore elevator at Hillview, IIL, 
together with 4,000 bus corn and several 
hundred bushels of wheat, was burned 
Feb. 11. 

R. C. Greer, representing the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis, Feb. 15, on his way to points 
in Illinois. 

The headquarters of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation will be moved 
from Columbia to Jefferson City the lat- 
ter part of March. 

Damage estimated at approximately 
$40,000 was caused by a fire of unknown 
origin, Thursday, Feb. 16, in the plant 
of the Samuel Bag & Burlap Co. 

Plans for a trade extension tour 
through parts of Texas and Louisiana 
during the last week of April are being 
made by the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A joint meeting of the Associated 
Brokers of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association was held, 
Friday noon, Feb. 17, at the American 
Annex. 

Chester H. Williamson, of C. H. Wil- 
liamson & Co., is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
Henry G. Graff. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $5.80@6; medium, 
$5.50@5.60; straight, $5.20@5.40; pure 
dark, $3.90@4.10; rye meal, $4.70@4.80. 

The completion of a transaction where- 
by the business of the Burkenroad- 


“Goldsmith Co., Ltd., will be acquired by 


the Goodman & Beer Co., Inc., both New 
Orleans wholesale food houses, will be 
effective March 1. 

The 1922 convention of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis May 9-12. Headquar- 
ters will be the Hotel Statler. J. H. 
McLaurin, Jacksonville, Fla., is presi- 
dent of the association. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, is spending a short vacation at 
his home in Columbus, Ohio. Before re- 
turning here, he will attend a meeting 
of supervisors in Chicago. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, is on 
an extended trip in Central and South 
America. He expects to return to St. 
Louis the latter part of April. 

A general shifting of offices and de- 
partments has been made at the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, following the 
completion of improvements on the up- 
per floors of the building, which was 
purchased by the board last year. 

The general board of trustees of the 
American Rice Growers’ Association met 
recently at Lake Charles, La., to review 
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the work of the association during the 
past year and to formulate more effec- 
tive plans for handling the balance of the 
old crop. 

The Federal Land Bank of New Or- 
leans expects to distribute $2,000,000 
among farmers of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama during February. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of local bankers, 
this amount will release five times that 
much credit in the three states. 

Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis announced a good im- 
provement in general tonnage this week. 

heavy movement of corn to the East 
is helping keep up the total shipments to 
a figure comparing favorably with last 
year. A good movement of corn to the 
Gulf is also reported. 


The danger of an embargo being 
placed on grain movements in and out 
of New Orleans by the car service divi- 
sion at Washington, because of heavy in- 
ward bound and slow outward bound 
movement, has been averted, according 
to Thomas F. Cunningham, president of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade. 

H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., has been elected 
president of the Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. W. E. Meek, Meek Mill- 
ing Co., Marissa, Ill, and George S. 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, were 
elected vice presidents. G. A. McKinley, 
Alton, the headquarters of the company, 
is secretary. 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange will hold a special election, 
Feb. 23, on the question of authorizing 
the board of directors to appropriate the 
sum of $5,000 to assist the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association to carry on its work 
in the interest of the grain trade among 
the farmers and to combat adverse and 
radical legislation. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
Feb. 14, the question of the position of 
the exchange on the bonus bill now be- 
fore Congress was considered. As the 
opinion of the members of the exchange 
is divided, the board did not feel able to 
give a definite expression, but advised all 
members to communicate their individual 
views to the Missouri senators and rep- 
resentatives. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 18.—Condi- 
tions in the flour business have improved 
somewhat; that is, specifications are be- 
ing given on old bookings, inquiries are 
more frequent, and a few have booked 
minimum cars. Although the trade is 
booking only for actual requirements, 
having no faith in the present market nor 
in higher prices, it is reported some are 
watching for occasional breaks in the 
market to make offers. 

Flour prices, as quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat 95 per cent, $8.25@8.40, short pat- 
ents $8.75@8.90, fancy clears $7.20@ 
7.40; hard winter wheat 95 per cent $7 
@7.25, short patents $7.30@7.75, fancy 
clears $5.80@6:05; soft winter wheat 95 
per cent $6.80@7.10, short patents $7.10 
@7.60, fancy clears $5.50@5.80; white 
corn flour, $1.60 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1. 70; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export 330 cars, local 1; corn, export 
2,180, local 118; oats, export 1, local 113; 
rye, export, 22; barley, export, 4. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,373,000 
bus; corn, 1,455,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
64,000; rye, 161,000. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS TO MEET 
The annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held at Danville, April 19-20, in: the 
Chamber of Commerce hall, and head- 
quarters will be at the Plaza Hotel. 





Auction sales of cotton raised in irri- 
gated areas from American seed are be- 
ing conducted in 14 districts of the 
Punjab. 
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BAKING TRADE IN IRELAND 


Settlement of Political Trouble Promises 
Far-reaching Effect on Bread Making 
Business in Free State 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 1.—The settle- 
ment of the Irish political trouble prom- 
ises to have far-reaching effects on the 
baking trade there. In Belfast, some of 
the largest firms have had their sales 
very much reduced, because of the boy- 
cott to which everything from Belfast 
was subjected in all the nationalist dis- 
tricts in the north. It is stated that the 
output of one large firm dropped as 
much as 2,000 sacks of flour per week. 
It is anticipated that the return to some- 
thing like normal trade will only be 
gradual, and, to those who have lost, 
some of it may never return. 

For the last 30 years the effacement 
of the small baker in country districts 
has been } npn A going on, until there 
were hardly any left. Country districts 
were wholly supplied by agents of the 
factories in the large towns. The 
troublous times have not exactly restart- 
ed the small village baker, but it has 
given a chance to many. It is anticipat- 
ed that the advantage thus gained will 
be retained, and that it will not be easy 
for the large bakers in the towns to re- 
capture the trade they lost. 

Although the south of Ireland had 
really a much more trying time than 
the north, there was actually much less 
distress in the baking trade. The great- 
est difficulty has always been in gettin 
flour supplies. Irish millers are credit 
with having done very well during the 
period when commerce and sentiment 
were working in their favor. They had 
a very effective form of protection, bet- 
ter than any a tariff would have pro- 
vided, yet Irish bakers are still strongly 
in favor of the flour of some of the lead- 
ing English mills. In Dublin a strong 
syndicate, of which a leading baker is 
the head, is busy erecting a large mill- 
ing plant, capable of supplying the needs 
of the bakers connected with the venture, 
and with a surplus for open sale. 

The real trouble now looked for in the 
trade is with regard to labor. Irish bak- 
ers are paid at a rate higher than else- 
where in the United Kingdom, and are 
very well organized. Reductions have 
already taken place without serious 
trouble, on the now generally accepted 
principle of reduction in the cost of 
living. There is hope, however, in the 
fact that Irish people, including bakers, 
in spite of their record, have much more 
respect for rules and regulations than 
their English contemporaries, and, should 
disputes arise, both sides seem very will- 
ing to submit matters to arbitration. 

When Ireland is really settled, the 
Irish Association of Master Bakers 
should increase mightily in moral. influ- 
ence. Through all the troubles, and for 
years before, it has been a pioneer, unit- 
ing bakers, both north and south, in 
bonds of real amity. Its activities have 
been very much hampered for the last 
four or five years. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 


Bakers of North Carolina will meet in 
Greensboro on Feb. 21 to organize a 
state association. Preliminary plans 
were made at a meeting held in Novem- 
ber last, at which time an organization 
committee as follows was appointed: A. 
J. Peeler, Salisbury; C. H. Miller, 
Greensboro; Mrs. R. J. Disway, New 
Bern; C. E. Windler, Wilmington; A. A. 
Kafer, New Bern; F. J. Disner, Green- 
ville; M. Grant, Asheville; M. Strepp, 
Raleigh; W. L. O’Brien, Winston-Salem; 
and M. J. Paschall, Durham, who is act- 
ing secretary. An active campaign has 
been carried on to interest every baker 
in the state, and an excellent programme 
has been provided for the initial meeting. 
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RESIGNS AS 


PRESIDENT 





Win M. Campbell Gives Up Leadership of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Because of Criticism Over Bread War at Kansas City— 
A. L. Taggart Temporary President 


As a result of the bread war now un- 
der way in Kansas City, Win M. Camp- 
bell has resigned as president of the 
American Bakers’ Association. His res- 
ignation was tendered at an executive 
meeting of the board of governors of 
the association in Chicago last Saturday. 
Mr. Campbell felt that he had been un- 
justly accused of precipitating the bread 
war and, not wishing to cause the asso- 
ciation any embarrassment, he severed his 
official connection with it. Mr. Campbell 
has many staunch friends on the board 
of governors who endeavored to get him 
to reconsider his decision, but without 
avail. After tendering his resignation, Mr. 
Campbell left the meeting, first assuring 
the board of governors that he and his 
various companies would remain in the 
association and do everything in their 
power to advance its interests. 

When Mr. Campbell’s resignation had 
been accepted, A. L. Taggart, of Indian- 
apolis, the vice president, took the chair. 

Some of Mr. Campbell’s competitors 
in Kansas City, feeling that he had vio- 
lated the code of ethics subscribed to by 
members of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, have, within the last week, re- 
signed as members of the association as 
a protest against the cut in bread prices 
recently inaugurated by the Campbell 
Baking Co. Mr. Campbell and his asso- 
ciates, however, contend that the reduc- 
tion was justified, that the public is en- 
titled to | inter prices on its bread, and 
that his companies are still able to make 
a fair margin of profit at the present 
level. If their competitors are not, Mr. 
Campbell says that is their lookout. It 
was common gossip at the meeting that 
some Kansas City bakers have been los- 
ing anywhere from $1,000 to $10,000 a 
week on their bread sales recently, and, 
it was intimated, conditions are going to 
be worse before they are better. 

The open meeting of the board of 
governors was called to order about 
noon. Dr. Witte, a member of the Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service Depart- 
ment, was present but, owing to illness, 
did not speak. Dr. H. E. Barnard ex- 
plained, however, that as soon as the as- 
sociation got ready to inaugurate its in- 
spection department, in accordance with 
its sanitary code, Dr. Witte, through his 
department, would co-operate. 

After Dr. Barnard had read the min- 
utes of the last meeting, the revised con- 
stitution and bylaws were approved. 
Copies of these bylaws were recently 
mailed to all members. 


AMERICAN BAKERS’ FOUNDATION 


Mr. Rabenold, attorney for the asso- 
ciation, explained that the American 
Bakers’ Foundation had been duly incor- 
porated, under the laws of the state of 
Illinois, and is authorized to conduct 
business, not for pecuniary profit; the 
trustees are the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association. The 
Union Trust Co., of Chicago, is the de- 
parey for the foundation, which now 

as something like $61,000 on deposit. 

The following were appointed officers 
of the American Bakers’ Foundation: 
A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, chairman; 
Lewis F. ol Minneapolis, vice chair- 
man; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, sec- 
retary; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
treasurer. These and J. F. Livingstone, 
Chicago, E. L. Strain, Battle Creek, 
Mich., and William -Freihofer, Philadel- 
phia, constitute the executive committee. 

Dr. H. E, Barnard told of the work 


to make the new institute 
available for the bakers’ purposes. The 
building is being cleaned and decorat- 
ed, new wiring and plumbing installed, 
and the brewery school dismantled pre- 
paratory to installing the bakeshop 
equipment. This work will require the 
expenditure of about $16,000. In addi- 
tion, the board of governors voted to 
expend an additional $15,000 to erect a 
one-story addition to the school to ac- 
commodate the oven room. This addi- 
tion will have a foundation heavy enough 
to carry three additional stories, should 
they be required in future. 

P. G. Pirrie, head of the baking school, 
told of the Pe for the school, which 
is to be ready to receive pupils on May 
15. Three kinds of each different ma- 
chine will be installed, so that pupils 
will acquire firsthand knowledge of the 
various types of equipment on the mar- 
ket. The machinery and equipment are 
to be presented to the institute and kept 
in repair by the manufacturers. 


under way 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE INCORPORATED 


In order to legalize the necessary ac- 
tion taken by Dr. Barnard and others 
in connection with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, it was decided to incor- 
porate the institute as a separate en- 
tity. This was deemed necessary to fa- 
cilitate the purchase of laboratory equip- 
ment, the taking over of the library in 
the institute, the obtaining of letters 
patent and the acceptance of fellowship 
endowments. 

Dr. Barnard announced that the Mer- 
rell-Soule Corporation had offered to the 
American Institute of Baking $5,000 to 
endow a fellowship to do research work 
in the use of dry milk in baking. Other 
manufacturers will probably want to 
contribute something later for similar 
purposes, 


THE CODE OF ETHICS 


W. E. Long, of Chicago, said if the 
national association is going to amount 
to anything, it must show consistency in 
all its promises. He then quoted from 
the code of ethics adopted by the asso- 
ciation, the following: 

“I recognize my obligations to my 
fellow-baker, and especially to this as- 
sociation and its membership, in the 
maintenance of its high standards and 
the increase and preservation of its repu- 
tation with the public, and pledge my- 
self to be fair in all my relations with my 
competitors and consistently to abstain 
from all practices which are recognized 
by trade associations in general, and by 
this association in particular, as unfair 
trade practices. . . . I therefore pledge 
myself further, in the interest of fair 
prices and fair profit, at all times to 
keep and maintain adequate cost records 
and to give honest information to any 
official or inspector entitled thereto... . 
I will at all times adhere rigidly to the 
truth in all my advertising. . . . Recog- 
nizing in the giving of premiums and 
secret discounts a serious trade evil, I 
pledge myself to abstain from initiating 
any such practices in the conduct of my 
business, and to abstain from such prac- 
tices except as compelled by competitive 
conditions.” 

Mr. Long stated that it was the be- 
lief of some of the trade that this part 
of the association’s code of ethics had 
been violated in the present regrettable 
condition of affairs in Kansas City, and 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
to the effect that whenever members in 





the trade felt that unfair trade prac- 
tices were being indulged in by their 
competitors, they should lodge a com- 
plaint with the industrial relations com- 
mittee of the association, and that an 
immediate investigation by it be made. 
Then, if the party ag ag against 
is found to be guilty, he forfeits his 
membership in the association. 

Some of the members of the board of 
governors felt that it should not be nec- 
essary for the industrial relations com- 
mittee to wait until a complaint was 
filed, but should make investigations on 
its own initiative whenever it felt that 
conditions warranted such action. Mr. 
McDonald, chairman of the industrial 
relations committee, explained that it 
was not out looking for trouble; it was 
getting enough without hunting it. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. McDonald then outlined some of 
the work done by his committee to date 
in attempting to settle disputes that had 
arisen in various parts of the country. 
His committee has been able to render 
assistance to bakers who were having 
trouble in Danville, Ill., Seattle, Wash., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Belleville, Ill., and Hazleton, Pa. 

Mr. McDonald also touched on the ex- 
press rate situation, the securing of rec- 
ognition by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the e+ of the baking in- 
dustry, and the fallacy of a tariff on 
Canadian wheat. As to the latter, Mr. 
McDonald said if the people of the 
country knew the entire truth, they would 
not be so enthusiastic about the tariff. 
He said that the agricultural bloc at 
Washington that was working to build a 
tariff wall against the importation of 
Canadian wheat and flour on the theory 
that the wheat farmers need protection 
is a far greater enemy of the American 
laboring man who wants cheap bread 
for his children than the barberry bushes 
along Dakota fence rows. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


‘ In the absence of Harry Tipton, chair- 
man of the public relations committee, 
Attorney Rabenold told of the work be- 
ing done to bring about the passage of 
equitable bread measures in eastern leg- 
islatures. 

Touching on the question of chain 
stores and others selling bread at less 
than cost, Mr. Rabenold said that the 
Federal Trade Commission had ruled 
that this was an unfair competitive trade 
practice. Any one, Mr. Rabenold said, 
who resells a commodity for less than 
its purchase price, is guilty of unfair 
trade practice. 

Mr. Rabenold and E. H. Hickok also 
reported on the express rate situation. 
The latter told how the American Rail- 
way Express had been organized, and of 
its contract with the railroads. Mr. 
Hickok believed that the bakers were en- 


. titled to a reduction of 10 to 15 per cent 


in express rates. A committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of Samuel F. McDon- 
ald, Memphis, Tenn., Ralph Ward, New 
York City, and C. N. Power, Pueblo, 
Colo., to investigate the situation and 
see what could done to bring the 
bakers’ fight for lower rates to the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

A wire was received from George E. 
Dean, of Albion, Mich., asking the board 
of governors if it would favor the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion holding a machinery and equipment 
exhibition in connection with the next 
annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association. The proposition met 
with the unanimous approval of the 
board of governors, and word to this ef- 
fect was sent Mr. Dean. The governors 
believe that a good exhibit, such as that 
held at Atlantic City, would help to swell 
the attendance of bakers at the conven- 
tion. 

The association now has a membership 
of 791. It is believed that a majority of 








those who have recently resigned can be 
induced to rejoin. 

Bakers attending the board meeting 
were: Paul Stern, Milwaukee; William 
H. Korn, Davenport; B. E. Anthony, 
Rochester; Richard Meyer, New York; 
M. Lee Marshall, Kansas City; Lewis F. 
Bolser, Minneapolis; Charles F. Paesch, 
Chicago; Frank Rushton, Rosedale, 
Kansas; Harry M. Freer, Akron; Bryce 
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Smith, Kansas City; W. E. Long, Chi- 
cago; Win M. Campbell, Kansas City; 
A. L. Taggart, ee Ralph 
Ward, New York; Samuel F. McDon- 
ald, Memphis; C. N. Power, Pueblo; 
Samuel Watters, Pittsburgh; Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth; Roy Nafziger, Kan- 
sas City; William Freihofer, Philadel- 
phia; W. P. Walsh, Evansville, Ind. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 








INSTITUTE LABORATORIES IN SERVICE 





American Institute of Baking Has Greatly Extended Facilities for Research 
—Flour and Cereal Laboratories of Unusual Interest to Bakers 


The research laboratories of the 
American Institute of Baking are now 
ready for service, and the following 
paragraphs, taken from the February 
number of Baking Technology, the 
monthly publication of the American 
Bakers’ Association, give a description 
of the work which the laboratories will 
perform: b 

The American Institute of Baking has 
greatly extended its research and tech- 
nical service for the baking and allied 
industries since its removal to the new 
location in Chicago. 

In addition to the equipment formerly 
used in Minneapolis it has now consoli- 
dated the laboratories and other scien- 
tific facilities of the Wahl-Henius Insti- 
tute with its own. ‘This improvement in 
resources makes it possible to announce 
that the institute is now ready to exam- 
ine the widest variety of baking materi- 
als, products and miscellaneous technical 
supplies in its new analytical and bac- 
teriological laboratories. 

Analytical and other control work, 
special investigations and consultations 
can now be carried on under more fa- 
vorable conditions than was possible 
under the old arrangements at Minne- 
apolis. 

The new experimental baking, flour or 
cereal laboratory will be of unusual in- 
terest to the baker, not only in special 
details of equipment, such as ovens, fer- 
mentation and proofing cabinets, but in 
its exceptional resources for the com- 
plete examination of flour and other 
cereal products and foods. 

The examination of flour is one of the 
most important services that the insti- 
tute can give the baker. A thorough 
knowledge of the flours that are pur- 
chased for the bakery can only be at- 
tained by constant laboratory supervi- 
sion. This not only applies to the grade 
and baking value of the flour and how it 
should be handled to make good bread, 
but to its relative freedom from infec- 
tion of organisms, molds and bactefia. 
The attention of both the baker and the 
miller is called to the facilities which 
the institute now possesses for the ex- 
amination of flour. 

It has been suggested that the insti- 
tute can be of efficient help to both 
industries in cases of disagreement on 
analytical results such as moisture, pro- 
tein, ash, gluten, etc. 

How many bakers realize that they 
can use the institute for the analytical 
control, not only of baking materials and 
products, but for such miscellaneous raw 
material as coal, coke, oils, gasoline, 
soaps, washing compounds, trough and 
divider grease, boiler compounds, sweep- 
ing compounds, paraffin paper and other 
material of a technical nature? 

If the baker submits such products to 
the institute laboratories he will soon 
learn the value of this work as measured 
in dollars and cents. It is only by the 
strictest supervision of raw materials, 
processes and gretests that uniformity 
can be attained and uncertainty elimi- 
nated from the shop. 

Not only can the laboratories be of 
service to the baker in the examination 
of such materials, but they can also test 
and standardize the thermometers, hy- 
grometers and pyrometers of the dough- 
room and oven. 

Many bakers who are troubled by 
doughroom problems will find that the 
difficulty lies in the use of a thermometer 
of inaccurate readings. 

The institute was founded hy practical 
bakers for research and. education in 
baking. No matter how ample its scien- 
tific facilities and organization may be, 


it will fall short of the purpose of its 
founders if its resources are not used 
by every baker who is in need of tech- 
nical help. 


HEADS BAKING SCHOOL 


Peter G, Pirrie, Formerly with Dunwoody 
Institute, in Charge of Bakery in 
American Institute of Baking 


Peter G. Pirrie has returned to Chi- 
cago to resume his position on the staff 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
under Dr. H. E. Barnard, as principal 
of the new School of Baking. He comes 
from Minneapolis, where he has been 
well known to bakers as the head of the 
baking department of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, and as 
the chief of the technical and service de- 
partment of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Leaving behind him a path of un- 
usual experience and success in the field 
of educating bakers, Mr. Pirrie has 
work already well under way in equip- 
ping and conducting what it is intended 
shail be the most efficient training cen- 
ter of the baking industry. If present 
plans work out as it is hoped they will, 
bakers will be able to enroll in their own 
school about April of this year. 











American Institute’s New School 

Peter G. Pirrie, who is to have charge 
of the American Institute of Baking’s 
new school in Chicago, has issued the 
following announcement to the trade: 

“On my arrival in Chicago at the new 
home of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, I found a 


' building, almost ideal for its purpose, in 


which Dr. H. E. Barnard and his asso- 
ciates already had matters well under 
way as far as the service and research 
departments were concerned, and into 
which it was yp to me to install and get 
into operation a complete baking school 
designed to fit closely into the needs of 
the baking industry. 

“The space available for this purpose 
is both adequate and efficiently distrib- 
uted throughout the building.  Class- 
rooms and chemical laboratories are al- 
ready completed and, with the addition 
of a few items of equipment, will short- 
ly be available for use. 

“Work is also proceeding at present 
on the experimental bakery. This room 
has a north exposure and is exceptionally 
well lighted, consequently well fitted for 
its purpose of testing the various in- 
gredients of a loaf of bread, and judg- 
ing the experimentally baked loaves. 

“In order to make this particular 
phase of the work efficient in proportion 
to its importance, individual equipment 
will be installed for each student, so 
that there will be no interference due to 
two men — it necessary to use the 
same oven at the same time, but under 
conditions which are proper for neither. 

“These classrooms, experimental bak- 
ing rooms, and school laboratories so far 
mentioned occupy the entire third floor 
of the building and, rather than being in 
any manner crowded, so much space is 
available that it is planned to install a 
specially equipped microscopical labora- 
tory on this same floor, for students’ use. 

“One of the interesting features of the 
brewing institute which is now to be the 
home of our new school for bakers was 
the small model brewery installed in a 
separate four-story building adjacent to 
the main building. All machinery for- 
merly installed here and given over to 
the manufacture of beer has been re- 
moved, and is leaving behind an excellent 
location for the bakery. This bakery is 


to be installed just as if it were for the 
parnees of turning out commercial 
read, with the exception that all equip- 
ment will be in triplicate. In other 
words, instead of there being one mixer, 
one rounder, etc., there will be three of 
each particular machine all the way 
through, and these machines will be used 
intermittently, so that the benefit of ex- 
perience on all will be available. 

“Just exactly what the output of the 
bakery is to be has not yet been deter- 
mined; however, the main point is that 
this volume of production will be so 
chosen that it will not interfere in the 
slightest with instruction. Sufficient 
bread will be produced so that the runs 
will all be on a commercial scale, and 
there will be no possible criticism due to 
the smallness of the doughs, or other 
than normal conditions of bread manu- 
facture. All through the operation of 
this school bakery the fundamental con- 
ditions as explained so well by Professor 
Jago will be kept in mind, and the ob- 
ject be experiment, demonstration of the 
effects of variation of conditions and in- 
gredients, and research. There will of 
course be instruction in the technic of 
bread manufacture (shop practice), but 
the idea is that the plant will be run, 
not for the purpose of making bread for 
sale, but for demonstration of processes 
and principles. 

“The courses of study at the American 
Institute’s School of Baking will be di- 
vided into three general groups. The 
aim is to supply education of the type 
desired by any man in the baking indus- 
try. It will, however, be realized that it 
will be impossible to have sitting next to 
each other in the same class a man who 
is trained to be a better foreman or su- 
perintendent, and a man who is ex- 
pected to direct the activities of chemists 
engaged in industrial research. 

“Then, in addition to these two men, 
we have the baking chemist who must be 
so trained that he is able to personally 
do the laboratory work necessary to 
control the purchase of any materials 
and the progress of the bread through 
the plant. 

“Consequently, there will be at least 
three distinct and separate courses of 
study available for applicants for ad- 
mission. There will be the course for 


bakers, designed to equip men previously 
experienced in the baking industry for 
positions as foremen and superintend- 


ents. There will be a course for baking 
chemists, designed to equip men with or 
without previous baking experience for 
positions in chemical laboratories. There 
will also be opportunity for men of con- 
siderable previous chemical and baking 
experience to engage in special prob- 
lems of research in the laboratories of 
the school and institute. 

“The basic length of the main course 
will be four months, and the first class 
will start poor at the end of April. 
The second class will start about the 
middle of August. Each course will last 
for 112 calendar days. Facilities will be 
provided for the admission of not more 
than 48 men. 

“It is anticipated that there will be an 
unusual demand for enrollment, and 
every effort is being made to take care 
of these men when they arrive for their 
period of training.” 





P. G. Pirrie Honored 

A group of friends of P. G. Pirrie, 
who recently resigned as head of the 
baking department of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, to go with the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 

ave a farewell dinner in his honor at 
the Athletic Club on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 28. All of those present were con- 
nected with the flour milling or baking 
business. M. A. Gray, chief chemist for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., acted as 
toastmaster. Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the 
Fleischmann Co., was a guest. 

Mr. Pirrie came to Minneapolis three 
years ago with the American Institute 
of Baking. He resigned a little over a 
year ago to take charge of the baking 
department of the Dunwoody Institute, 
succeeding Professor John C. Summers. 

Before leaving Minneapolis, Mr. Pirrie 
was also given a farewell dinner by the 
members of the baking school at the 
Dunwoody Institute, who presented him 
with a handsome travelling bag as a 
token of their esteem and affection. Out 
of the 64 members of the baking class, 
there were 62 at the dinner. 


February 22, 1922 
IOWA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Annual Convention and Short Course a Great 
Success—Practical Demonstrations of 
Cakes and Sweet Goods a Feature 


The nineteenth annual convention and 
short course of the Iowa Association of 
the Baking Industry was held at Bur- 
lington, Feb. 7-9, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Burlington. Bakers from all 
parts of the state attended, and great 
interest centered in the short course, 
which practically took up the entire three 
days. Short business sessions were held 
each evening. 

The short course, under the direction 
of Iowa State College, Ames, was in 
charge of Professor C. H. Bailey, of the 
University’ of Minnesota. Practical 
demonstrations of cakes, sweet yeast 
doughs and wholesale box cakes of all 
kinds were conducted by Samuel Goetz, 
assisted by John M. Hartley, both of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, and aroused great interest. The 
travelling bakeshop equipment of the 
association was used for this purpose. 
Demonstrations of a similar nature have 
already been given by Messrs. Goetz and 
Hartley in other parts of the country, 
and have been of great benefit, especial- 
ly to the smaller bakers. 

There was considerable comment re- 
garding the cutting of bread prices in 
Kansas City. It was reported that one 
large concern there advertised in the 
papers, on Feb. 6, the return of bread 
prices to “old-time” basis, viz: 11,-lb 
loaf, 10c; 1-lb loaf, 7c. Two other bak- 
eries immediately followed with an an- 
nouncement that their 15c loaf would 
sell at 10c, and that the 1-lb loaf, selling 
at 10c, would ‘be reduced to 5c. Still 
another published the return of the 5c 
loaf in flaring headlines. This wholesale 
cutting of prices affects the bakers of 
Iowa, since Kansas City bread is shipped 
into parts of their territory. 





FEB. 7, EVENING SESSION 


President Charles F. Altstadt, Water- 
loo, called the meeting to order at 8 
p.m. After the singing of “America,” 
Mayor T. J. Smith welcomed the conven- 
tion to Burlington, and in a brief speech 
said that there were certain features of 
interest in connection with that city 
which could not be attributed to other 
cities in the state. For instance, the 
first state legislature had been held in 
Burlington, and it was in that city, many 
years ago, that Old Glory had been un- 
furled for the first time in that part of 
the country. The mayor also spoke on 
the labor situation, and the question of 
unemployment confronting the country. 

Leo Mulgrew, Dubuque, responding, 
said in part: “We know your city, and 
your people, and that is why we have re- 
turned here to see them. It is a great 
thing for Burlington that the first legis- 
lature was held here. You have among 
your citizens some big men, and one espe- 
cially in C. O. Schweickhardt, who has 
endeared himself to the bakers of the 
state. We are very glad to be here and 
accept your hospitality.” 

President Altstadt then spoke on the 
increase of sweet goods among small 
bakers. He urged the making of a qual- 
ity loaf, and advised against bakers re- 
turning to the use of straight flour. 

C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, sec- 
retary of the association, read his report 
and minutes of previous meetings. The 
report on the financial condition of the 
association showed a balance on hand 
of about $483. 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, took for his topic 
“Position of the Retail Baker as Com- 
pared to the Consumer.” This address 
largely centered on the sanitary condi- 
tions of bakeries, and he urged especially 
that bakers should display their goods 
well laid out in shop windows, and let 
the public see what they had for sale. 
The speaker remarked that he had been 
connected with a large institute in the 
past, and statistics showed that 80 per 
cent of the women leaving same got mar- 
ried within a period of three years, and 
became housewives; that the first thing 
that entered the latter’s mind, in dealing 
with bakeries, was the question of sani- 
tation. 

“The point you have to carry in your 
mind,” said Professor Bailey, “is that of 
cleanliness, and before women will pur- 
chase your goods in the volume they 
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ought to, and at your price, they will be 
certain to insist that the sanitary condi- 
tions in your shop are right.” He espe- 
cially aivcouted the cleaning of ma- 
chinery, such as taking mixers apart 
and scouring them. 

Another point touched upon was the 
various new products which bakers use 
coming on the market, and that if ma- 
terials are not very well known, the 
housewife is apt to be prejudiced against 
the goods manufactured from same. In 
conclusion, the speaker remarked that 
clean, sanitary, up-to-date shops, and the 
use of good materials, will get bakers 
the patronage they deserve. 

President Altstadt, reviewing Profes- 
sor Bailey’s address, also urged sanitary 
shops, clean wagons, well-decorated win- 
dows, which would keep the housewife’s 
mind associated with well-kept baked 
goods. 

Secretary Schweickhardt read a tele- 
gram from Dr. H. E. Barnard, general 
manager and secretary American Bak- 
ers’ Association, extending greetings to 
the Iowa association. 

Some discussion followed on the pres- 
ent activities of the American Bakers’ 
Association, and the president remarked 
that, under the revision of its constitu- 
tion last September, every baker who is 
a member had now one vote, irrespective 
of the size of his plant. This he consid- 
ered was a step in the right direction. 
He also referred to the new emblem of 
the American Bakers’ Association, and 
what it stands for. 

The resolutions committee, appointed 
by the president, consisted of Leo Mul- 
grew, of Dubuque, A. Larrimer, Winter- 
set, and Charles Eve, Council Bluffs. 

The address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by W. E. Long, Chicago, chairman 
of the publicity and advertising com- 
mittee of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “The American Asso- 
ciation and its value to every baker 
in the land.” The speaker outlined, in 
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detail, what the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is, its scope, and plans for the 
future. He emphasized the fact that as 
it had taken bakers several years to put 
their business in order, time should be 
allowed for the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation to put its own house in order. 

Reviewing the past 27 years, since the 
association was founded, he referred to 
the time, many years ago, when a few 
well-known leaders met in Boston, which 
he termed as the start of the industry. 
He also pointed out that, covering a 
period of five years prior to 1919, the 
output of bakers’ products in this coun- 
try had increased $1,000,000,000. Mr. 
Long also spoke on the good results 
which had been obtained in the past by 
the fraternization of bakers at conven- 
tions. 

Referring to the new plan formed by 
the American Bakers’ Association, the 
speaker commented on the election of an 
all-star organization, the board of gov- 
ernors, consisting of 27 of the leading 
bakers in the United States. Also the 
appointment of a president, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. He outlined 
the work of the different committees ap- 
pointed, and remarked that the commit- 
tee on industrial relations was a most 
important one; that it would aid, if 
called upon, bakers of every community 
in adjusting their differences, and in 


bringing about better competitive condi- - 


tions. Trade abuses of every kind can 
be reported to this committee, he said, 
with the assurance that it will do every- 
thing in its power to render service. 
Mr. Long demonstrated the good work 
already accomplished by this committee, 
as it had taken a hand in the settlement 
of a bread price war in Seattle last No- 
vember, and did not rest until normal 
conditions had been brought about in the 
baking business there. He pointed out 
that local quarrels of this nature, which 
result in bad practices, are really the 
concern of all bakers, since they affect 


the business of bakers far removed from 
the scene of the fight. 

Another instance cited by the speaker, 
where the committee on industrial rela- 
tions had intervened with good results, 
was in an Indiana town where a baker 
had put on a big premium campaign 
which threatened to entirely demoralize 
the trade there. The advertisements of 
this concern offered extraordinary pre- 
miums for redemption of bread wrap- 
pers. 

The work of the legislative committee 
was also defined by the speaker, and its 
aid to the small baker, by fighting the 
proposed high tariff rates in Washington 
on certain imported fruits, which the 
agricultural bloc is trying to put 
through. Before concluding Mr. Long 
explained the scientific equipment and 
other features of the Wahl-Henius In- 
stitute, which was once the largest brew- 
ing school in the country, but now the 
new home of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. : 

William H. Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, 
and a member of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
also urged support of the same. He 
claimed that the association would do 
for the bakers of the country, collective- 
ly, what they could not do for them- 
selves individually. He enumerated the 
services that organizations can render 
to bakers, as a whole, whether local, state 
or national. He advocated that. bakers 
should know one another better, and all 
work for larger sales and better bread. 
In conclusion the speaker remarked: 
“Put the American Association on your 
pay roll for the small amount of $1 a 
week per oven. Make this your slogan.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 8 


C. W. Bond, of the Greater Burling- 
ton Association, extended a welcome at 
this session to all in attendance, and 
stated that Burlington was glad to en- 
tertain the convention. 
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Professor Buchanan, of Iowa State 
College, Ames, addressed the meeting, 
and emphasized the importance of strict 
sanitation in bakeshops. He advised 
keeping the outside as well as the inside 
of plants clean and attractive, if bak- 
ers wished to gain the confidence of the 
public. The speaker also pointed out 
that the Iowa State College had capable 
men working on bakers’ problems every 
day, and that if bakers needed-help they 
should call on them. 

Jacob Schouten, Keokuk, who fol- 
lowed, thought that the Iowa State Col- 
lege could be of great eo | to bakers 
with problems to solve, and advocated 
that short courses be held there periodi- 
cally under competent instructors. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, spoke on “Rela- 
tive Costs, Pre-War and Present,” say- 
ing: “Speaking for the retail baking 
business, of which I have some records, 
we find a big discrepancy in the outgo of 
our dollars taken in. In 1914, 56.95c 
went out for raw material; in 1921, 42.5c. 
That means that 1414c out of each dollar 
went somewhere other than to the rais- 
ers of raw material through handlers. 

“Nor does that mean that we pay ac- 
tually less for these commodities. On 
the contrary, flour in 1914 averaged, 
from these records, $4.98 bbl, as against 
$9.16 in 1921; granulated sugar 51,c Ib, 
as against 6.8c in 1921; icing sugar 6c 
in 1914, as against 814c in 1921. Shell 
eggs for the year 1914 averaged 23.8¢c 
doz, and lard 1214c lb, both commodities 
of the best quality. Shell eggs last year 
averaged around 49c. 

“The costs for 1914, when analyzed, 
ran: raw material, 59.95c; labor, 21.50c; 
overhead, 11.50c; profit, 10.05c. For 1921 
we find a different relation altogether: 
raw material, 42.50c; labor, 28.70c; over- 
head, 15.50c; profit, 18c. I may say, 
though, that the party from whom we 
obtained some of these figures enjoys a 
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rental that is very low, because of a long 
lease that still has two or three years to 
run. Most of us retailers in our city 
pay 5 per cent in rent, whereas he pays 
not = 2y,. Always there is a reason. 

“All we can get out of a barrel of 
flour is 280 1-lb loaves, and only then 
when we use the needed amount of lard, 
sugar and milk to make high quality. At 
5e Ib, all that any arithmetic will pos- 
sibly allow is $14 return. Sugar, salt, 
milk, lard, dusting flour, pan grease and 
yeast will not cost you much less than 
$3—some pay more. Deduct $8 from 
the total allowed raw materials, and if 
you can buy $2.95 flour, you can make 
a nickel loaf in all its glory. 

“To make it without any glory will 
require some terrific readjustments in 
the above cost relation, another few laps 
down the road to normalcy. The fact of 
the matter is, it is easier to reach bank- 
ruptcy than normalcy. Try it and see.” 

oyal Holbrook, Ames, spoke about 
the great campaign being put on at Bur- 
lington in favor of corn. He urged that 
bakers get into the game and have their 
say as to the next man who would ad- 
minister the law as state dairy commis- 
sioner, which appointment is to be made 
shortly. 

One of the resolutions brought in by 
the committee, and finally adopted, read: 
“Be it resolved, That this association 
extend hearty thanks and appreciation 
for the co-operation and demonstration 
extended by the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, and to Samuel Goetz 
and John M. Hartley for their splendid 
work. Also to Professor Bailey, Profes- 
sor Buchanan and Mr. Holbrook for their 
work and splendid efforts. We wish, 
further, to thank and compliment the 
local committees for the wonderful en- 
tertainment offered visiting delegates.” 

The remainder of this session was pri- 
vate, during which certain matters were 
discussed and other resolutions adopted, 
but not given out for publication. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, G. L. Stark, Leon; 
vice president, James Johnstone, Boone; 
secretary, C. O. Schweickhardt, Burling- 
ton; treasurer, J. F. Brems, Cedar Rap- 
ids. Charles F. Altstadt, Waterloo, and 
K. D. Bickel, McGregor, were appointed 
on the executive committee. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The register showed about 160 pres- 
ent, of which more than 80 were bakers. 

The contingent of the Iowa Bake-Rite 
Co., Oskaloosa, included U. L. Hendricks, 
B. Schulte and D. Welle. 

Edward Heep, of the Chicago office, 
R. J. Mehan and E. J. Park, St. Louis 
office, represented the Fleischmann Co. 

E. Schaumburg, of the American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis, was pres- 
ent. He is well known to Iowa bakers. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice president of 
the Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., 
looked after the interests of that con- 
cern. 

C. E. Strand, of the Strand Baking 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, was an early 
arrival. His company also has a plant 
at Monmouth, II. 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
was represented by C. A. Ogden, IIli- 
nois manager, and M. R. Golden, Iowa 
state representative. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, ac- 
companied by A. J. Majors, looked aft- 
er the interests of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was represented by H. S. Brown, 

. E. Dawes, T. Jordon and Earl Dusen- 
bery, of the Des Moines office. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, was a visitor. He 
is also secretary of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. 

C. Ortman, Ortman Baking Co., 
Omaha, was accompanied by his son, 
Laurence. The former is president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Royal Holbrook, of Ames, was one of 
the busiest men at the convention. He 
is as much at home in the bakeshop as 
he is supervising convention arrange- 
ments, 

E, G. Thompson, Thompson Flour Co., 
Burlington, was in charge of registra- 
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tion. He also gave a dinner party to 
25 of the delegates at the Burlington 
Hotel. 

John Johnsen, a well-known baker of 
Omaha, Neb., spent some time at the 
convention. He was en route home from 
Chicago, where he had been on a pleas- 
ure trip. 

Henry J. Hartman represented Boner 
& Co., Chicago. In addition to their 
line of milk products, he is handling 
some specialties and one or two flour 
mill accounts. 

Visiting bakers from other states in- 
cluded R. A. Waller, Macon, Mo., Charles 
A. Schnorr, Macomb, IIl., C. Barth, Rock 
Island, Ill, J. B. Ritter and E. H. 
Griefer, Quincy, Ill. 

_T. A. Dillon, representing the Edward 
Katzinger Co., reported that Arthur 
Katzinger, sales manager, had returned 
to Chicago from a month’s trip to south- 
ern and eastern points. 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, stated that he just appointed H. 
E. Clendenning as Iowa representative, 
with headquarters at Davenport. 

W. R. Johnson, of the G. S. Johnson 
Co., well-known flour jobbers, Daven- 
port, Iowa, spent some time at the con- 
vention. His concern handles Pillsbury 
flour in Davenport and adjoining terri- 
tory. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 


Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, attended with’ 


D. G. Thompson, J. M. Morrow and 
Otis Durbin. Mr. Goerz spoke briefly at 
the meeting on the increased costs of 
labor in flour mills. 


R. L. Eikenberry was in charge of the 
exhibit of the P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, and was attending his 
first Iowa bakers’ convention. The ex- 
hibit consisted of an automatic steam 
generator displayed in the hotel lobby. 


C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager 
American Diamalt Co., was accompan- 
ied by F. H. Nordmeyer and E. J 
Cahill. He was kept a looking after 
the interests of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, of which he is secre- 
tary. 

Charles H. Grupe, representing the 
Primalt Products Co., Chicago, stated 
that William R. Butler had recently ac- 
cepted a position with that concern. The 
latter has been associated for a number 
of years with the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago. 

T. F. Naughtin, Omaha, was a visitor. 
In addition to being president of a 
large bakers’ supply business in that 
city, he is secretary of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Bakers’ Association and of the 
National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses. 


A dancing party, vaudeville entertain- 
ment and buffet lunch followed the busi- 
ness meeting each evening. Charles 
Schweickhardt, as general superintend- 
ent of the social activities, was voted a 

reat success. He was ably assisted by 

enry Wohlwend and P. Crownover. 


K. D. Bickel, of the Bickel bakery, Mc- 
Gregor, who was appointed on the exec- 
utive committee, is the only baker in 
his community, having been established 
there for over 14 years. He stated that 
business, on the whole, was as good as it 
has been during previous winter sea- 
sons. 


P. C. Ferguson, well known in the flour 
and feed business at Ottumwa, Iowa, was 
a visitor. He was formerly in the mill- 
ing business there, under the name of 
William Ferguson & Son. His family 
has also been connected with the milling 
business at St. Louis for the past 45 
years. 


The Waterproof Paper & Board Co., 
Cincinnati, represented by Joseph Gal- 
lagher, had a very attractive display of 
its Zebra and Herring Bone wax wrap- 
pers, which included 57 varieties. Bread 
for the wrapped loaves was furnished by 
Ryder’s bakery, Frudeger Bros., and the 
Standard bakery, all of Burlington. 


H. R. McLaughlin, of the sales de- 
artment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
had with him representatives A. R. Mc- 
Atee, of Ottumwa, Hugo Schmidt, of 
Davenport, and E. S. Scallen, of the Des 
Moines office. It has been some. time 
since Mr. McLaughlin attended an Iowa 


convention, and his friends were glad 
to see him. 

William Zinsmaster and wife, of Des 
Moines, celebrated their fifty-sixth wed- 
ding anniversary on Feb. 15, in that 
city, when a big family reunion was 
held. Congratulations were received 
from friends in many parts of the 
country. Mr. Zinsmaster, in addition to 
being president of a well-known bakin 
business in Des Moines, is also the hea 
of similar concerns in Duluth and St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Representatives of well-known manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies present: John Faulds, Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co; W. E. Long, W. E. 
Long Co; S. H. Dalton, Ward Baking 
Co. (research products department); E. 
Kuttnauer, distributor Kelly grates; F. 
C. Panuska, Hubbard Oven &: Frank 
Streich, Union Machinery Co; A. J. 
Jourdenais, J. H. Day Co; G. E. Harms, 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co; R. M. 
Richards, International Co; E. B. Stan- 
ley, Waxide Paper Co; J. D. Shoptaugh, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; H. C. Schrei, Wor- 
cester Salt Co; Arthur G. Tomlin, Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co; George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd; P. O. Deitrick, 
American Oven & Machine Co; J. M. 
Morrow, P. Murrell, Thomson Machine 
Co; W. J. Bet, Joe Lowe Co; F. J. Ber- 
genthal, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
Theo Wolff, Brown-Young Co., Inc; A. 
J. Stenken, Hilker & Bletsch. 


Flour mill representatives who regis- 
tered included William Ballinger, E. S. 
Decker, W. H. King, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. W. John- 
son, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
E. J. Tornow, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn; H. H. Miller, Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Roy W. Geer, 
C. E. Van Dyke, A. L. Hale, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; J. M. Cun- 
ningham, Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas; F. W. Emery, W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis; John J. Green, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; W. 
W. Jones, Mills of Albert Lea, Minne- 
apolis; C. R. Heaney, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas; J. J. 
Thomassen, J. E. Trau, W. H. Dorner, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn; H. J. Ray, Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Milling Co; H. L. Haasse, Lindsborg 
esses) Milling & Elevator Co; C. W. 

allahan, Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, 
Minn; J. J. Thomas, W. Donner, Waseca 

Minn.) Milling Co; W. R. Cheely, A. D. 

rawford, F. A. Owens,:-New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; S. Salter, L. 
L. Wells, J. Baker, Western Flour Mills, 
Davenport, Iowa; E. A. Rowray, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
Ray C. Miller, Miller Flour Co. (job- 
bers), Burlington, Iowa. 

A. S. Purves. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—Compara- 
tively little change has taken place in the 
local baking industry during the past 
month. The volume of business being 
done shows only a slight variation, with 
perhaps an improvement in some locali- 
ties. Fortunately for the local trade, 
this market has so far been free from a 
price-cutting war. While there . have 
been price reductions, and considerable 
ones, since the decline in flour quotations 
from the peak to the present level, the 
wholesale bakers of St. Louis have han- 
dled the situation wisely, and with the 
exception of one or two smaller institu- 
tions, no 5c loaf of bread has been put 
out. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to 
consider exactly what the price situation 
is at present. As mentioned above, there 
has been a reduction in the price of 
bread. This reduction has not been a 
monetary one alone. In cases where the 
decline in flour did not warrant a cut of 
lc or 2c a loaf, the bakers have increased 
the size, thereby giving the consumer 
the full benefit of the decline in flour. 

Not at any time has the quality of 
local bread been cut; if anything, it has 
been bettered. In those few cases where 
a sensational cut in price was made, the 
quality has so suffered as to render this 
competition of little concern to the plants 
producing a large, quality loaf at a fair 
price. 


Wholesale bakers in St. Louis are sell-. 


ing a 22-oz loaf of bread at approxi- 
mately 8c. This seems to be meeting 
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with satisfaction in all quarters, as little 
or no complaint is heard from the public, 
and while there is not a large profit in 
this price, it at least does not entail a 
loss to the baker. 

During the recent increase in the price 
of flour, due to the strong wheat mar- 
ket, bakers displayed an improved inter- 
est in flour purchases. However, it has 
been very difficult for buyer and seller to 
find a meeting ground in the matter of 
prices, and this has served to hold back 
what might otherwise have been a period 
of active buying. In spite of this, mill- 
ers report an increasing volume of sales 
to the bakers in this territory. Practi- 
cally all flour is for prompt shipment, 
as confidence in the present bulge is not 

et sufficient to warrant the purchase of 
arge quantities for 60 or 90 days’ ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 


The value of St. Louis bakery prod- 
ucts in 1921 is estimated at $20,000,000. 

Wholesale bakers in southeastern Mis- 
souri have reduced the price of bread to 
7c, wholesale. 

John Christ, De Soto, Mo., recently 
ae the property of the old Cozian 

aking Co., Flat River, Mo. 

The new bakery at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
being built by the Weilpeutz Baking Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., is nearly com- 
pleted. 

J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis office 
of the Fleischmann Co., recently spent 
several weeks in the company’s Arkansas 
district. 


T. J. Harris, a baker of Parma, Mo., 
was declared bankrupt, Jan. 10, and the 
first meeting of the creditors was held 
at Cape Girardeau, Feb. 4. 


Louis Schoenberger, who formerly op- 
erated a bakeshop on Manchester Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has purchased the Blue 
Label bakery from the Home Milling 
Co., St. Charles, Mo. 


E. W. Crosswhite, formerly engaged in 
the baking business at Columbia, Mo., 
will re-enter the bakery trade at that 
place. He is now installing new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Two fines were assessed in St. Louis 
recently by Police Judge Homer for vio- 
lation of the city ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of bread or other bakery prod- 
ucts after 9 a.m. on Sundays. 


The Kroger line of grocery stores in 
St. Louis announced a cut in bread 
prices, effective Feb. 13, to the following 
level: three 12-0z loaves, wrapped in wax 
paper, 10c; a 24-oz loaf, likewise 
wrapped in wax paper, 8c. 


Fire originating in the basement of the 
building practically destroyed the Paris 
(Ill.) Steam Bakery, one of the largest 
plants in southeastern Illinois, Jan. 22. 
The loss to building, flour and machinery 
aggregated several thousand dollars. 


The Missouri Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will hold a convention and 
short course at Columbia, March 14-15. 
It has been seven or eight years since 
the association has held a separate state 
meeting. The officers are: J. D. Bon- 
durant, Kirksville, president; J. H. 
Hasen, Springfield, vice president; H. C. 
Strieder, St. Louis, treasurer; Otis B. 
Durbin, Kansas City, secretary. 

i W. G. Martin, Jr. 





RETAIL BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Norrorx, Va., Feb. 16.—The Tidewat- 
er Retail Bakers’ Association, composed 
of the small bakeries in this section, has 
been organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting co-operation, stabilizing prices, 
and generally improving conditions 
among the members. W. T. Andrews, 
president of the Andrews bakery, was 
elected ‘president, W. R. Floyd vice 
president, and C. E. Bennett secretary 
and treasurer. Milton Carlough, of the 
New York office of the Fleischmann Co., 
was present at the meeting, which was 
held in the Fleischmann office here, and 
addressed the bakers. 

The .city council has framed an ordi- 
nance requiring all bakers’ carts to pay 
a license fee. The bread cart business 
has been growing rapidly in Norfolk, 
and some of the larger bakeries say 
that this trade is cutting in on their 


business, 
Josern A. Lesuie, 
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COUNCIL OF AFFILIATED TRADES 





Resolution Urging Bakers to Sell Products for Reasonable Profit Passed— 
Will Support American Bakers’ Association in Obtaining Legal 
Decisions Covering Sale of Bakery Products Below Cost 


Cuicaco, Int., Feb. 18.—A meeting of 
the Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations was held in the Old Colony 
Club, Chicago, on Feb. 17. President 
B. B. Grenell, of Chicago, presided. Dr. 
H. E. Barnard was elected secretary, to 
succeed J. W. McClinton. 

Following the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting, President Grenell 
spoke of the agitation throughout the 
country for unreasonably low prices for 
bread. He referred specifically to the 
action of certain chain stores and others 
who sold bread below cost as a leader 
to attract trade. The case of a Chica- 
go firm was cited which bought bread at 
8y,c and retailed it at 2c a loaf. The 
question was asked as to whether or not 
the Federal Trade Commission would 
take action in a case of this kind, but it 
was decided that it did not have jurisdic- 
tion. The bakers were advised, however, 
to carefully examine their state market- 
ing laws and see if there was not some 
statute prohibiting this. 

The Detroit situation was discussed. 
There was some agitation there for the 
return of the nickel loaf, and the news- 
papers took the matter up. The bakers 
thereupon got out circulars which they 
distributed freely. The wording of these 
circulars was ill advised and antagonis- 
tic. The result was that the newspapers 
took up the fight, advised housewives to 
return to home baking, and offered cash 
prizes for the best loaf, etc. 

It was pointed out that if the bakers 
had asked for the assistance of the 
American Bakers’ Association in this 
emergency, much more good would have 
come out of the controversy. This was 
one instance where the Allied Trades 
could have been of immense benefit to 
bakers by taking up the quarrel and re- 
ferring it to the national association, 
rather than standing supinely by and 
awaiting developments. It was shown 
that the American Bakers’ Association 
knew nothing about the matter until 
after the trouble had occurred. 

After a full discussion of price cut- 
ting and selling below cost, the council 
went on record as follows: 

“We believe that every baker ought 
to know the ¢ost of each piece of goods 
that he makes and sells. We deprecate 
his selling any piece at less than cost, 
plus a reasonable profit, and we recom- 
mend that the two national bakery asso- 
ciations belonging to the council take 
this matter up with their membership, to 
the end that disastrous bread wars be 
prevented.” 

It was further moved that the council 
approves and promises its support to 
any action which may be’ taken by the 
American Bakers’ Association to obtain 
legal decisions covering the sale of bak- 
ery products below cost. 

The council at one of its former meet- 
ings went on record as favoring the reg- 
ulation of exhibits at conventions, and 
to see that exhibits were closed’ during 
the business sessions. Some believed that 
a uniform contract for hotel exhibits 
should be drawn up, so that a hotel 
would have authority to close an ex- 
hibit in case the exhibitor refused to 
do so. After discussion, it was decided 
to leavé the matter of exhibits and their 
policing to the members of the Allied 
Trades at each convention. 

The question of conflicting dates for 
conventions was brought up, and was re- 
ferred to Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary 
manager of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. He will correspond with the 
secretary of each state and group-state 
association, and see what can one to 
prevent this conflict of dates in future. 
It was shown how this often cuts down 
the attendance. 

The question of making a survey in 
various cities to ascertain why house- 
wives do or do not buy bakers’ cakes 
and pies was considered. There is a 
committee for this purpose, composed of 
T. F. Naughtin, of Omaha, chairman, 
C. N. Power, of Pueblo, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, and $1,000 has been raised 
for the expense of this committee by the 


bakery machinery, equipment, supply 
and other associations in the council, 
but no agency has been found through 
which the survey could be made effec- 
tually. It was suggested that women’s 
clubs and colleges could be used to good 
effect. After discussion, it was decided 
to hold the survey in abeyance for the 
present. 

A certain baking powder company is 
conducting an advertising campaign, 
using the movies, giving away cook boo 
and recipes, to the end that more home 
baking be done. This same concern is 
selling its product to commercial bakers 
and, presumably, is using the profits it 
makes from bakers to carry on its home 
baking campaign. The matter was re- 
ferred to the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion for action. 

The question of continuing the publica- 
tion of the bulletin known as “The 
Neighborhood Baker” has been referred 
to the publicity department of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the 
American Retail Bakers’ Association, 
made a report on the association’s trav- 
elling sweet goods school. He told of 
the classes held at St. Louis, Peoria, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids 
and pay Those of the Allied 
Trades who have attended these sessions, 
under the leadership of Samuel Goetz 
and Mr. Hartley, reported that they 
were well attended and that the work is 
the most constructive ever undertaken 
by any association connected with the 
baking trade. Mr. Hartley reported that 
they were planning to hold classes at 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Omaha and Den- 
ver, and that probably they would go on 
to the Pacific Coast. 

No further business appearing, the 
meeting adjourned, first deciding to leave 
the question of the next meeting date 
and place open. 

Regret was expressed that George E. 
Dean, of Albion, Mich., was prevented 
from attending the meeting through ill- 


ness. 

All of the associations affiliated with 
the council were represented, with the 
exception of the machinery manufac- 
turers. A good many outside bakers 
dropped into the meeting. They were in 
Chicago to attend the special meeting of 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association, Feb. 18. 

Rosert T, Beatry. 





POINTERS FOR THE ALLIED TRADES 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, business manager 
and secretary of the American Bakers’ 
Association, has compiled a lot of in- 
formation for members of the allied 
trades association to use in their cam- 
paign of selling the American Bakers’ 
Association to the bakers of the country. 
All members of the allied trades asso- 
ciation who are interested should write to 
Dr. Barnard and get this information. 
It will be of immense assistance to them 
in interesting nonmembers in the national 
body. 

Dr. Barnard tells of the service labora- 
tories of the institute and what they are 
doing in analyzing flours, shortenings, 
milks and all sorts of bread materials at 
cost to baker members and at a profit 
to the association for nonmembers. Also 
of the fights the association is making 
against exorbitant tariffs on frozen eggs, 
nuts and raisins, excessive freight and 
express charges, and unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

Dr. Barnard also touches on the code 
of ethics and the sanitary code laid down 
by the association. The code of ethics, 
he says, is the association’s challenge to 
unfair, short visioned business practices 
and the selfish methods employed by men 
who would live at the expense of their 
fellows. 

Accompanying the information that 
Dr. Barnard is sending out is the first 
copy of the association’s new magazine, 
Baking Technology, and a brochure en- 
titled, “From Beer to Bread.” The lat- 
ter contains a message to the bakers of 
the United States and shows the perma- 


nent home purchased by the association 
for its headquarters in Chicago, also por- 
traits of the executive committee and of 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association. It is a handy little 
publication for members of the allied 
trades to carry when talking to their 
customers about the American Bakers’ 
Association. 


BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 


Department of Justice to Investigate In- 
crease in Washington, D. C.—Bakers 
Welcome Chance to Prove Costs 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The 
baking trade has been fair lately, but 
there is much room for improvement. 
Many men are out of work, and the 
economy necessary in households is cut- 
ting down the sales of bakers. Competi- 
tion is also stronger than formerly. Bak- 
ery supply houses report that material 
prices have not changed much of late. 
Crock butter is 33@40c, or about 2c 
lower than a month ago. Candled eggs 
are 35@48c, or about l5c lower than a 
month a Granulated sugar is 54@ 
534A. alnut halves are 80@82c, while 
walnut pieces are 70@72c. Coconut is 
144, @20c, raisins 17@19',4c, currants 17 
@18c, cottonseed oil 1114,@11%c, corn 
oil 1214@138c, malt sirup 93,@10%¢, and 
milk powder 12@léc. 

Leading men in the baking industry 
say returns varied during the past year. 
This does not mean that the quality 
changed much, or that it had any great 
part to do with the earnings. It indi- 
cates that certain bakers were shrewd or 
fortunate in buying supplies. Some large 
bakers, and a number of smaller ones, 
made good profits, but this does not seem 
to have been the rule. 

Bakers have been too cautious. They 
were beaten in 1920 by extensive buying 
for future deliveries. In 1921 they went 
to the other extreme, and some of them 
suffered in that way. During the latter 
part of 1921, flour went lower than any 
one expected, and they had some losses 
on that account. 

Sugar reached further low levels dur- 
ing February, and ample supplies are 
available on a basis of 5.lc per lb for 
granulated. Other bakers’ supplies de- 
veloped little change, being in moderate 
supply at generally steady prices. 

An improvement in the sale of flour 
in small quantities is noticeable. The 
strength was. one cause of bringing buy- 
ers into the market, and many retail 
bakers and grocers ordered shipment on 
flour purchased the latter part of De- 
cember and during January. 

Wholesale bakers are not in the mar- 
ket, except in a few instances. A few 
were in need of supplies, but there was 
an inclination to maintain the policy of 
conservatism, and many purchased only 
because they were in need of supplies 
or anticipated their near-by require- 
ments. Stocks of flour in the hands of 
the large bakers are understood to be 
small to fair. 

It is reported that the effect of the 
chain stores selling bread at 5c for the 
1-lb loaf has been to reduce the business 
of the large bakers as well as some of 
the neighborhood shops. Retail bakers 
have been operating on small stocks and, 
with the advance in prices, ordered out 
their purchases when possible to do so, 
and others in need of flour placed orders 
for additional supplies. Those not in 
immediate need, believing further ad- 
vances would take place, in many cases 
placed orders for shipment within a 
short time. This same situation was.also 
noticeable among retail grocers. 

There was also an improvement in soft 
winter wheat flour. Cracker bakers have 
been buying little for several weeks, and 
it is understood that most of the sales 
were brought about by the need of sup- 
plies and not an inclination to increase 
stocks. It is felt that, because of the 
inactive buying by most of the cracker 
bakers, they will be in the market for 
flour within a short time. 


BREAD PRICE INVESTIGATION 


The recent increase in the price of 
bread in Washington has resulted in the 
bakers being the subject of an investiga- 
tion by the federal authorities. The in- 
crease was Ic per loaf in the wholesale 








‘price, but not enough to take up the 


previous reduction made in November, 
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The prevalent wholesale rates are now 
7c for the 1-lb loaf and 10%%c for the 
1¥,-lb loaf, retailing at 8c and 19c, re- 
spectively. A readjustment of prices 
was necessary, because of the price cut- 
ting by several bakers during November 
and December. At that time the whole- 
sale price of the 1-lb loaf went from 8c 
to 6c, and the retail price from 10c to 7c. 

It was very plain to see that if the 
bakers had not increased the price some 
of them would have had to close up 
shop. While it is impossible to make 
an accurate estimate of what they lost 
per loaf, due to the reductions, the total 
loss for the brief period the reductions 
were in effect will exceed $100,000. 

Washington bakers have always shown 
an inclination to cut prices down to what 
they considered a fair profit. It was for 
that reason that they made the reduc- 
tions in November. Since then the price 
of commodities has increased, especially 
flour, with the result that an increase in 
the price of bread had to be made. The 
bakers welcome an investigation, and be- 
lieve that the cost of baking a loaf of 
bread will prove a surprise to the public. 

Investigation of the increase is now 
being made by the Department of Jus- 
tice, in connection with its national in- 
quiry regarding retail prices of food, 
etc. It is the intention of the depart- 
ment to force the bakers to show that the 
increase was necessitated by cost of ma- 
terials entering their product, but the 
bakers hold that this can easily be done. 
A letter written by Senator King to 
District Attorney Gordon also indicates 
an extensive probe. The senator de- 
clared that recent increases in the price 
of bread “certainly appear to be a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, or to in- 
crease prices.” 

Senator King also directed the atten- 
tion of the district attorney to the in- 
vestigation conducted by a subcommittee 
of the Senate district committee several 
months ago with a view to ascertaining 
whether bread prices were unreasonably 
high. At this investigation the bakers 
thoroughly cleared themselves of the 
slightest suspicion that they were over- 
charging. It was a purely local inves- 
tigation and one which quieted a great 
many civic and other organizations that 
were clamoring for a reduction in the 
price of bread, and even sought the pre- 
war 5c loaf. It was thought then that 
investigations into bread | baking in 
Washington had ended for all time. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


The monthly meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association was held on 
Wednesday evening. Feb. 8. The session 
was given over to discussing general con- 
ditions in the trade, and especially the 
labor situation. Within the next 10 
weeks the employing bakers will be called 
upon to sign a new contract with the 
union, and they are already laying their 
plans. 

NATIONAL FOOD SHOW 


Bakers, millers and bakery supply 
houses exhibiting at the National Food 
Show and Household Exposition, held in 
Convention Hall Market Auditorium, 
Feb. 6-18, were as follows: 

Ward Baking Co., Corby Baking Co., 
and Gardner’s bakery, display of cakes, 
with liberal samples to the public visiting 
their booths. 

Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, powdered 
lemon juice products, a new product that 
enables one to make lemonade, lemon pie 
filling, and other lemon-flavored foods 
without bothering with the lemons them- 
selves. Samples of lemonade and of 
lemon pie filling on cakes were distrib- 
uted free. 

Ryzon Baking Powder Co., Richmond, 
Va., showed baking powders, etc. Each 
housewife was presented with a souvenir 
recipe book. 

Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washing- 
ton, in addition to a display of flour, 
distributed shopping bags, recipe books, 
egg beaters, iron holders, thermometers, 
and hot biscuits. Motion pictures of 
milling processes were shown. 

Pancakes and buckwheat cakes were 
served free at the booth maintained by 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, which also exhibited Heck- 
er’s cream quality cereals. 

Three products from corn—Karo, 
Mazola and Ar were shown at the 
booth of the Corn Products Refinin 
Co., New York. Two girls, neatly dress 
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in white, cooked doughnuts and corn 
fritters, and served them free. 

Souvenir pencils were given away at 
the booth operated by the McCormick 
Co., Baltimore, Visitors drew cards en- 
titling them to various gifts, ranging 
from a $1.50 teapot to packages of tea 
and bottles of vanilla. A shopping bag 
in the form of a suitcase was also given 
to visitors. 

* 

The “x4 Baking Co., 2300 Georgia 
Avenue N.W., recently presented each 
fireman and policeman with a 2-lb pack- 
age of fruit cake. 

J. Harry Woorriee. 





BAKERY CONCERN EXPANDS 


Aérated Bread Co., of London, England, 
Purchases Cattle Enterprises in Man- 
chester and Liverpool 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 1—The Aérated 
Bread Co., of London, already the larg- 
est catering company, announces a wide 
and new extension of its operations. It 
has purchased the business of Messrs. 
Cottle, of Liverpool and Manchester. 
This was originally a Liverpool concern, 
running some 10 restaurants, which are 
highly popular and do a large business. 

hese establishments can hardly be in- 
cluded as high class, but the firm has a 
reputation for giving good value for 
money to its customers. The style of 
business is a little heavier than that of 
the London Aérated Co., providing sub- 
stantial as well as light meals. It is an- 
nounced by the chairman of the Aérated 
company that this Liverpool and Man- 
chester business is to be very much ex- 
tended. 

The Aérated company is the second 
London firm to make incursions into 
provincial catering business, Lyons & 
Co. being the first. As a counter stroke, 
one provincial firm, R. E. Jones, of 
Cardiff, extended its business to London. 

These ventures are very interesting, 
but of quite doubtful value from a trade 
or an economic point of view. It is for- 
gotten by the promoters that the psy- 
chology of the people of a neighborhood 
is a highly important factor in the 
problem of success, or the reverse. To a 
caterer in London it may seem that the 
business is not being conducted as well 
as it ought, say, in Liverpool, but the 
Liverpool caterers have probably within 
their knowledge a good many items re- 
lating to the likes and dislikes of their 
customers, and their method has been 
nicely adjusted to meet those fancies 
or needs. 

It is an old experience in trade here 
that highly successful methods in one 
place cannot safely be transplanted to 
another. Several successful Glasgow un- 
dertakings have attempted Glasgow 
methods in London, but have, in every 
case, either had to abandon their origi- 
nal plan and conform to local customs, 
or to relinquish the business altogether. 

The Aérated company has, until the 
last few years, been a very staid and un- 
enterprising concern, minding its own 
business in its own way, and doing very 
well. Its operations have been confined 
wholly to London. Amalgamation with 
other undertakings, and the adhesion of 
several well-known financiers on the di- 
rectorate, have evidently enlarged the 
outlook. It has travelled far, since its 
whole fortune seemed to be bound up 
with the Dr. Dalgleish method of making 
bread without yeast. 





JoHN Kiextanp. 





WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS BAKERS 


At a meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Bakers’ Association, held on 
Feb. 10, the following officers were elect- 
ed: president, E. G. Freeman, Spring- 
field; vice president, George Oschner, 
Springfield; secretary, A. J. La Belle, 
Holyoke; treasurer, Herbert Baldwin, 
Holyoke. 

The members of the association decid- 
ed to affiliate with the newly organized 
New England Bakers’ Association, and 
to give that body their support. 

After the business meeting a banquet 
was served, which was attended by about 
75. Short talks were given by R. H. 
Dietz, ex-president of the association, H. 
V. Keiser, retiring president, president- 
elect E. G. Freeman, and others. The 
principal speaker was G. L. Munn, a 
well-known advertising man. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
FLEISCHMANN’S NORTHWEST OFFICE 





Yeast Company’s Northwestern Branch Moves Into New Consolidated 
Headquarters Midway Between St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The Fleischmann Co. last month moved 
into its new consolidated headquarters 
for the Northwest. The building is lo- 
cated on University Avenue at the city 
limits between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. It takes the place of the institu- 
tions heretofore maintained in both 
cities. The latter have been partially 
dismantled, but will be used as substa- 
> oe until the properties can be disposed 
of. 

The new building is in keeping with 
the growing importance of the com- 
pany’s business in the Northwest, and is 
designed to meet all requirements in this 
district for many years. From it the 
baking trade throughout Minnesota and 
North Dakota, the eastern and northern 
part of South Dakota, eastern Montana, 
northern Iowa, southeastern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and the three western 
Canadian provinces, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan, will be supplied with 
their daily yeast requirements. 

The building is of brick construction, 
50x250 feet, two stories, and embodies 
all the latest improvements and ideas in 
the way of sanitation, etc. It is equipped 
with a large wrapping machine, two 
presses, two one-lb and three tin foil 
wrapping machines, each piece of ap- 
paratus being operated by an individual 
motor. There are three refrigerators, 
large enough so that they can take care 
of double the present output. The tem- 
perature in these refrigerators is con- 
trolled by a 30-ton ammonia cooling ma- 
chine. Fourteen automobile trucks are 
used for delivery purposes. Restrooms, 
dining rooms and lockers are provided 
for the convenience of employees. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s business in the 
Northwest has more than doubled within 
the last two years. The old distributing 
agencies in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
had outgrown their usefulness, and were 
entirely inadequate. William Hoyt Ul- 
rey, district manager, realized this ever 
since he took charge some three or four 
years ago. He felt that the interests of 
the company could best be conserved, its 
service to the trade expedited, and the 





The Fieischmann Co.’s New Northwestern Headquarters Midway 


individual needs of its customers be 
looked after better by consolidating the 
two branches. To that end he has advo- 
cated the building of the new headquar- 
ters which have just been formally 
opened. Bakers and the general public 
are cordially invited to inspect the prem- 
ises at any time. With the present equip- 
ment this plant is ample to care for any 
possible increase in business for several 
years to come. 

The northwestern plant of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. receives from the Chicago fac- 
tory 15 tons of yeast daily. This comes 
packed ini boxes, each weighing about 80 
Ibs. The yeast, of course, is shipped in 
refrigerator cars, and on its receipt is 
immediately placed in refrigerators which 
are chilled to 34 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
day following its receipt the yeast is 
run through the mixing machine and 
then pressed, cut, wrapped and dis- 
tributed over the territory, either by 
truck or by express and parcel post. 

It is interesting to note that there is 
a subagency of the company in. prac- 
tically every town in the territory with 
a population of 8,000 or over. In all 
there are 24 branch offices in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul district. V. A. Smoots 
is local agent at St. Paul, E. A. Pratt at 
Minneapolis, E. F. Herrling at Duluth, 
and W. T. Sloane at Winnipeg. Supple- 
menting this sales force there are two 
travelling supervisors who keep in con- 
stant touch with conditions throughout 
the territory. All are under the juris- 
diction of the district manager in St. 
Paul, William Hoyt Ulrey. 

The workrooms in the new building are 
all on the first floor. Here are the cut- 
ting, wrapping and shipping depart- 
ments. In the rear is a large steam 
heated fireproof garage, large enough to 
accommodate 20 cars. In connection 
with it is a repair shop equipped with 
a full line of accessories. 

The cutting and wrapping department 
is immaculate. The intricate machinery 
required for this work is thoroughly 
cleaned daily. The cutting capacity of 
the pound machines is 45 pieces per min- 
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ute. The smaller machines, which cut 
the half ounce, foil-wrapped cakes, have 
a capacity of 64 pieces per minute. The 
cutting room is declared to be one of the 
best of its kind in the United States. 
There are 14 employees in the cutting, 
wrapping and shipping departments. 
The entire second floor of the building 
is used for offices. In the rear, accom- 
modations have been provided with in- 


~ dividual desk space for the various wag- 


on salesmen. There is also what is called 
the sales promotion room, in which is 
displayed samples of the various adver- 
tising matter prepared by the Fleisch- 
mann Co. for the use of bakers. This 
room is also used for meeting purposes 
for various baker organizations. There 
are also private offices for the local 
agents and for the district manager. 

Service, of course, is the backbone of 
the Fleischmann Co. This thought is 
instilled into every employee. Much has 
been written of what Fleischmann serv- 
ice means when catastrophes have over- 
taken various communities from time to 
time. Although the northwestern district 
has never been put to such tests as the 
Pueblo, Colo., or Dayton, Ohio, floods, or 
the Galveston, Texas, disaster, the means 
resorted to by the Fleischmann Co. in 
serving these devastated regions may be 
taken as a criterion of what the com- 
pany might be expected to do in this 
territory in case of necessity. Precau- 
tions have been taken to insure every 
baker customer receiving his regular 
yeast supply daily, regardless of wheth- 
er rail service is paralyzed or not. A 
recent example of this service was the 
supplying of the lake ferry which was 
caught in the ice a few weeks ago near 
St. Ignace. Within 10 minutes after the 
plight of the steamer was learned a sup- 
ply of yeast was rushed from the near- 
est factory, so that the cooks on board 
might supply passengers with their nec- 
essary bread. 

With the completion of the northwest- 
ern plant, Mr. Ulrey announces his re- 
tirement from this district to become 
district manager at Chicago, where he 
will have charge of the trade in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. Mr. Ulrey ex- 
pects to leave for Chicago in about an- 
other week. He is to be succeeded here 
as district manager by V. A. Smoots, of 
St. Paul. Frank Fish, Jr., of the sales 
promotion department of the company 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis 
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The District Manager’s Office in the Fleischmann Building 


in Chicago, will succeed Mr. Smoots as 
local agent at St. Paul. 

A development of more than local in- 
terest has been the taking over by the 
Fleischmann Co. of the St. Paul plant 
of the Liberty Yeast Co. Negotiations 
for the purchase of this plant have been 
under way for some time, and have just 
been completed. The transfer of the 
property will be made within the next 
week or two. As soon as the Fleisch- 
mann Co. gets possession it is its inten- 
tion to remodel and enlarge the building 
so as to practically double its capacity. 
The necessary changes in equipment will 
also be made to make it conform with 
the Fleischmann process of manufacture. 


NORTHWEST TRADE BETTER 


Higher Flour Values Stimulate Demand for 
Baker’s Bread—Less Home Baking— 
Prices on Bakery Products Steady 


Mrinneapous, Minn., Feb. 20.—Bread 
sales with Minneapolis and St. Paul bak- 
ers have been affected to a large extent 
by the unsettled conditions which have 
prevailed for some time. During the 
past two to three weeks there has been 
a change for the better, however. While 
the improvement was not startling nor 
what bakers. would like to have it, still 
consumption of both white and rye bread 
is on the increase. The sharp advances 
in wheat, with consequent higher flour 
prices, have helped considerably. House- 
wives are turning more away from home 
baking, and bakers’ bread. is getting the 
benefit of the higher flour values. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have been 
fortunate in that there has been no seri- 








ous price cutting for some time. Several 
months ago prices were reduced about 
9c lb, but since then they have remained 
stationary and, with flour going up, no 
reduction is expected. In these two 
cities the white loaf is wholesaling at 
6c lb unwrapped, and 7c wrapped. The 
1¥,-lb loaf is selling at 1014%4c wrapped. 
Bakers are wholesaling the 1-lb rye loaf 
at 6c unwrapped, and the 1%-lb loaf at 
9c unwrapped. 

The larger bakers, who do a big ship- 
ping business, say that the advance in 
flour prices should clarify the situation 
throughout the Northwest. There has 
been some price cutting in the smaller 
cities of late, but as most bakers have 
practically used up all of their stocks of 
cheaper flour, they must buy higher 
priced flour, and for that reason there 
should be less tendency to offer bread at 
low prices. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held another well-attended 
monthly dinner and business meeting on 
Feb. 2 at the West Hotel. W. R. Krem- 
er, of Milwaukee, prominent retail bak- 
er, was a guest, and gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the 5c loaf and the price 
situation in Milwaukee. J. A. Murphy, 
assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, spoke on general 
business conditions. The next monthly 
meeting will be held March 2. 

This association gave a very success- 
ful dance on Thursday evening, Feb. 9. 
About 150 couples attended. 

NOTES 

W. C. Bellis has opened a bakery at 
Clarksville, Iowa. 

The Thomas bakery, De Witt, Iowa, 
has been sold to B. E. Allen. 





Cutting and Wrapping Yeast in the Fleischmann Plant 
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A Corner of the Yeast Cutting Room 


The City bakery has been opened at 
Grundy Center, Iowa, by C. Witbaard. 

Ankvail & Quinlan have bought the 
bakery of J. T. Richter, Cloquet, Minn. 

J. J. Van Osten has sold his bakery at 
Reinbeck, Iowa, to R. Taylor and J. S. 
Bolenbaugh. 

H. W. Decatur has succeeded E. J. 
Rodgers in the baking business at Mon- 
tezuma, Iowa. 

The Northern Bread Co. has been or- 
ganized at Bemidji, Minn., with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., has been re-elected secretary 
of the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 


Wallace & Gilltrap, Seay in the 
bakery business at Anamosa, have en- 
gaged in business at North English. 


W. M. Crane has bought the interest 
of W. Rukgaber in the Tast-Rite bak- 
ery, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. The firm 
hereafter will be known as Coffman & 
Crane. 


The Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co., of 
which J. H. Phipps is manager, plans to 
erect a building, to cost approximately 
$100,000 to $150,000, and install new 
equipment. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation ladies’ auxiliary held a social and 
business meeting in the new building of 
the Fleischmann Co., on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 16. 

The bakery of William Fletcher, for- 
merly northwestern representative of the 
Thompson Machine Co. which was 
opened at Second Avenue South and 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, last August, 
has been closed, 


The Fleischmann Malting Co., of Chi- 
cago, has purchased a string of elevators 
in southern Minnesota from the Bennett 
Grain Co., of Flandreau, S. D. They 
are located at Edgerton, Chandler, Oka- 
bena, Fulda, Lakefield, Winnebago and 
Minnesota Lake. 

Charles G. Ferrari has succeeded P. 
G. Pirrie as head of the baking depart- 
ment of the Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Ferrari, who came here last 
September, was formerly chief chemist 
for the P. E. Sharpless Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of dairy products. 

L. H. Day, prominent Minneapolis re- 
tail baker, was recently elected a direc- 
tor of the West Side Commercial Club, 
and president of the Nicolake Mer- 
chants” Association, made up of business 
men in the vicinity of Nicollet Avenue 
and Lake Street, a retail division of the 
commercial club. 

Frank Kirchhoff, prominent baker of 
Paducah, Ky., and W. P. Walsh, of the 
Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, Ind., were 
in Minneapolis on Feb. 10. They had 
been visiting the Hubbard Milling Co.’s 
plant at Mankato, Minn., in company 
with Charles A. Ward, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of the mill. 


The city council of Minneapolis has 
directed the committee on harbor, com- 
merce and markets to investigate alleged 
profiteering in bread, at the request of 
the World War Veterans. This organi- 
zation points out that the public safety 
commission authorized 6c bread during 
the war period, when wheat was much 
higher than at present, and stated that 
the bakers are not justified in charging 
8c for a loaf of bread today. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 
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STANDARD BREAD BILLS IN EAST 





Various Hearings Held in Massachusetts and Maryland Protesting Against 
Proposed Measures—Women’s Clubs Active, and Threaten to Resort 
to Home Baking if Bakers Succeed in Blocking Legislation 


The legislative committees of the vari- 
ous bakers’ organizations in the East are 
kept busy these days watching the many 
bills that are being proposed to regulate 
the baking industry. In Massachusetts 
the state association of sealers of weights 
and measures has proposed a bill that 
seeks to establish a standard loaf of 
bread. A hearing was held on Jan. 31 
at the state house before the house com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs. 

The newly or New England 
Bakers’ Association was represented by 
Frank Shepard, chairman of tne legisla- 
tive committee; A. G. Swanson, treas- 
urer; W. H. Dietz, secretary; .George 
Oschners, retail vice president, who ap- 

red to op the bill. The Ward 
Bakin Co., oa F. Hathaway & Sons, 
Friend Bros., General Baking Co., and 
the Boston Bakers’ Co-operative Society 
also were represented. 

Mr. Shepard and other bakers in at- 
tendance presented very forcibly their 
reasons why the present law, which al- 
lowed wrapped bread of any weight to 
be baked, should remain unchanged. 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
also expects to take action on two other 
bills, one to prohibit bakeries from | 
open on Sunday, and another which wil 

rohibit work in bakeries. between the 

ours of 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. 


SENTIMENT MIXED IN MARYLAND 


In Maryland a proposed standard 
weight bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Grannan, has caused a number of 
meetings to be held by the Maryland As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry and 
brought about considerable feeling be- 
tween the larger wholesale bakers and 
the smaller ones.” A meeting of the state 
association, held in Baltimore Feb. 4, 
resulted in the repudiation by the bakers 
of the alleged indorsement of the bill 
by officials of the City Baking Co., Bal- 
timore, the largest bakery in the state. 

The association had voted $500 to 
Charles Schmidt, president of this com- 

any, and chairman of the association 
egislative committee, to fight the pro- 
posed bill, but instead of this he is said 
to have endeavored to bring about 
amendments which the small bakers 
claim will drive them out of business. 
Mr. Schmidt's failure to fight the bill is 
reported to have led to his resignation 
as chairman of the committee. 

It is reported that the large bakers, 
who at first were opposed to the bill, 
withdrew their opposition when the wom- 
en’s clubs came out vigorously in defense 
of the measure. They are supposed to 
have acquiesced in the Grannan bill after 
succeeding in getting an amendment pro- 
viding for the wrapping and sealing of 
all bread. This, the smaller bakers claim, 
will be a hardship on them, as they have 
not the business to warrant wrapping 
equipment. 

A hearing was held Feb. 2, but onl 
a few of the smaller bakers attended. 
They B nig their views, which im- 
pressed Mr. Grannan, author of the bill, 
who, after the hearing, stated that he 
would so amend it that the bakers doing 
a cash and carry business will not have 
to wrap and seal their bread, but can put 
it in bags. 

Another hearing was held Feb. 7 be- 
fore the house judiciary committee at 
Annapolis. About 25 bakers, including 
both large and small, were present. P. 
A. Grill, attorney for the Maryland As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, pre- 
sented a lengthy statement on behalf of 
the bakers, and stated that the bill would 
undoubtedly increase the cost of bread 
to the consumer. 

He claimed that, until some satisfac- 
tory solution of moisture content is 
found, it will be impossible, in many in- 
stances, to comply with compulsory 
standard weights. ifferent flours con- 
tain different moisture content. Doughs 
that have stood longer will lose the mois- 
ture content more rapidly during bakin 
and..the loaf baked in a slow oven will 
have less moisture content than the loaf 
baked in a quick oven. The food value 





of the loaf will be the same, although 
there may be a variance in the weight. 

The bakers feel that the “loaf” is the 
unit for the sale of bread, despite the 
fact that all ingredients in bread are sold 
to the baker by the pound or measure. 
Standard weight is a mask behind which 
unscrupulous bakers, if there are such, 
may hide. Without standard of quality 
or quantity of content he may, and very 
probably will, advertise that he is ae | 
the standard loaf, and his competitor wil 
either be obliged to sacrifice quality or 
engage in a price cutting war with the 
unfair baker. 

W. J. Bienemann, former food admin- 
istrator for Baltimore, criticized the 
Maryland bakers for opposing the stand- 
ardized loaf, which is provided for by 
law in Washington, D. C., as well as in 
a number of other cities. 

Frank Holbrook, chief inspector of 
weights and measures of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., stated that the stand- 
ardization of. bread weights would bene- 
fit the housewife. “From Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover down,” he declared, “we are 
in favor of the standardized loaf of 
bread. We have drawn up a model bill, 
which already has been passed in a num- 
ber of states. It provides that all loaves 
must weigh 1% lb, 1 lb, 14% Ibs, 2 lbs, 
or multiples of 1 Ib. It has been passed 
by Congress, and is now in effect’ in 
oe and many states. Senator 
P. J. McCumber, now chairman of the 
committee on finance, charged that bak- 
ers made gross profits of as much as 160 
per cent last May, when there was a 
conference in Washington, D. C., ar- 


ranged by Mr. Hoover to discuss stand- 
ard weights.” 
R. C. Kolb, vice president of the Mary- 


land Association of the Baking Industry, 
a prominent wholesale baker, and E. H. 
Koester, a wholesale baker of Baltimore, 
both spoke against the bill. Mr. Koester 
stated that the standardized 1-lb loaf of 
bread sold for 8c in Washington, D. C., 
while in Baltimore a loaf weighing only 
1 oz less sold for Ic less. ‘ 

Mr. Grannan, at the close of the hear- 
ing, pointed out that his bill.is based on 
the model bread bill drawn up by the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce, after an exhaustive study 
of the problem of standardization of 
bread, and as‘the bill does not go into 
effect until June 1, if passed, the bakers 
will have ample time to adjust themselves 
to the new measure without loss. 

An early favorable report is expected 
to be made by the house judiciary com- 
mittee on the proposed bill. Several fea- 
tures have been objected to by the bak- 
ers, but it is not expected that any oppo- 
sition will develop in the house. 

The women’s clubs of Maryland have 
taken considerable interest in the bread 
bill, and have organized strong commit- 
tees which have been present at all hear- 
ings. ‘They were indignant at the atti- 
tude of the bakers in opposing the meas- 
ure, and promise to fight them if they 
will not co-operate. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—The regular 
quarterly meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Master Bakers’ Association was 
held, Feb. 8, at Carbondale. The head- 
quarters of the convention were estab- 
lished at the Roberts Hotel, while the 
business meetings were held at the Elks’ 
Club. A representative number of the 
members of the association were in at- 
tendance, and several new members were 
taken in at the meeting. 

Probably the most important matter 
conside was the w. scale now ex- 
isting in the union shops of the territory, 
which expires May 1, 1922. After a 
lengthy discussion a committee was a 
pointed, representing practically all the 
union shops in the association, to meet 
with the unions and determine what can 
be done in the way of effecting a new 
scale. 

This committee, following its confer- 
ence with representatives of the union, 


will report back to the association at a 
special meeting to be held in Carbondale, 
March 29. This will be a joint meeting 
with the Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held for the general purpose of 
discussing legislative matters, as it is 
thought that legislation of much inter- 
est to the bakers of the entire state will 
be proposed at the next meeting of the 
Illinois legislature. Whether or not the 
question of an agreement with the bak- 
ers’ union over the whole state will be 
brought up at this meeting is not yet 
known. owever, in view of the public 
demand for cheaper bread, this discus- 
sion of a wage scale, whether it apply 
only to the southern part of the state or 
the entire territory, will be of much im- 
portance, 

Among the most interesting papers 
read at the convention was one written 
by Fred G. Atkinson, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, dealing with 
the “Baking Industry of Today.” This 
paper was comprehensive in its scope, 
and of much value to those bakers at- 
tending the meeting. Another paper of 
merit, written by Fred Knab, of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
was devoted almost exclusively to the 
baking of fruit cakes. 

A general discussion of bread prices, 
led by Roy Becker, of the Becker Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, brought out the 
fact that. wholesale prices in southern 
Illinois territory at the present time 
ranged from 6 to 8c per loaf. Other 
addresses at the convention were those 
of J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co., who spoke 
on the value of advertising to the baker, 
and that of H. E. Reid, of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., who out- 
lined the activities of the Southeastern 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation announced the selection of Mar- 
ion as the meeting place for the next 
regular meeting, to be held Wednesday, 
May 2. As this is the annual meeting of 
the association, officers will be elected 
at that time for the ensuing year. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DutvurH, Minn., Feb. 18.—Bakers, 
though reporting conditions a little 
quiet, do not complain regarding the 
volume of sales, as every one realizes 
that the slowing down in demand was 
caused mainly by the unemployment of 
labor. Business is going along steadily, 
with bakeries working as the existing 
situation warrants. A few bakers seem 
pessimistic as to future yy but as 
a rule they are disposed to look on the 
bright side of things and for gradual im- 
provement. 

The advancing wheat markets, while 
interesting to follow, do not appear to 
bother the bakery trade as a rule, though 
some small shops, that carry very little 
stock and buy as needs require, may 
have been frightened. Most bakers have 
sufficient supplies on hand or coming to 
carry them for some time, and few will 
4 until present holdings are worked 
off. By staying out they hope to be in 
a position to take advantage of reac- 
tions. Previous low prices are not ex- 
pected to be reached, but some reduc- 
tions from present quotations are count- 
ed on as a possibility. 

Present prices of bakery goods are 
not considered out of line with flour 
quotations. Most bakers bought at lower 
levels, and so far are not affected by 
the increased cost of flour, but when 
new purchases become necessary this 
factor must be given greater attention. 
Shops are at variance as to working 
margins. Some figure very closely, while 
others work on a stronger basis that will 
net them a fair profit. Higher flour 
must necessarily mean an advance in 
prices of bakery products. In the case 
of grocery concerns that operate bake- 
shops in connection, they may sell goods 
close to cost of production, as a special 
inducement for business, with profit in 
other departments to make it worth while. 

Demand for pies does not vary much. 
Cakes, biscuits, rolls, etc., hold steady, 
and output is gauged so as not to carry 
over any supplies. Sales continue satis- 
factory, though there is room for im- 
provement, with the bakery interests 
firmly believing better times are ahead. 

‘  _F. G. Carrson. 
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BALTIMORE TRADE DULL 


Bakers Report Falling Off of 30 Per Cent in 
One Month—Unemployment Largely 
te Blame—Flour Slow 


Battrmmore, Mp., Feb. 18.—Local bak- 
ers are complaining as to the volume of 
their bread business, which during the 
last month showed a decline of 30@40 
per cent. The greater part of this fall- 
ing off is credited to unemployment, as 
in all lines of business there is an at- 
tempt to operate with a minimum force. 

Retailers have improved their shops 
and products, and are working along 
educational lines to improve the general 
situation. They realize that the best way 
to hold business and gain more is to keep 
up the quality, not only of their own 
products but of the other bakers. 

The demand for pans and other uten- 
sils used by bakers continues fairly ac- 
tive. Business in machinery is light, but 
manufacturers and dealers anticipate a 
better trade within a short time. 

Bakery supply houses did a fairly 
good business during January, and many 
bakers are now coming into the market 
to replace supplies that were reduced 
during inventory period. This business 
has caused a renewed demand for many 
products. Buying of raisins is steady, 
and supplies sufficient for requirements. 
There is a fair demand for peaches and 
other fruits, and almonds and walnuts, 
with little interest being shown in filberts 
and Brazil nuts. 

There is said to be a much wider dis- 
tribution of refined cane sugar than ordi- 
narily. Beet refined is moving into con- 
sumption steadily, and a greater portion 
of last season’s crop is believed to have 
been consumed than at this time a year 
ago. 

Bakers continue to buy flour cautious- 
ly. Their bookings are gradually being 
cleaned up, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when they will be forced to buy in 
large quantities. The question is, when 
that time comes, will they buy in car lots 
or job lots? The continued strength of 
the market indicates that no decided 
break can be expected, and this fact is 
gradually taking root in the minds of 
buyers. 

Small bakers continue to buy in as 
small way as possible, as sales of bread 
are disappointing. It is held by some 
flour men that a revision of bread prices, 
in a small way at least, might help the 
situation, but bakers are not inclined to 
favor such a scheme. 

Macaroni makers are taking hold a 
little better, but most of them say that 
their sales are not up to normal. 





NOTES 


W. F. Jureit has opened a bakery at 
2204 East Monument Street, Baltimore. 

Fred Finkernagle has sold his bakery 
at 1540 Light Street, Baltimore, to Jo- 
seph Laskowski. 


John Street, of Street’s bakery, Cum- 
berland, was here during the month look- 
ing over bakery equipment. 

A. Baumgart, formerly owner of the 
West Port bakery, has bought the bak- 
ery of H. D. Hoberock, 2610 East Jef- 
ferson Street, Baltimore. 

The handsome new plant of the Tawes 
Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., is completed. 
It is a two-story brick structure, 40x70, 
and contains equipment to manufacture 
15,000 loaves daily. 


Steven Ciapura, formerly with the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
more recently foreman of the E. H. 
Koester bakery, Baltimore, has bought 
the Polenia bakery, 837 South Bond 
Street, Baltimore. 


Glenn O. Garber, president of the Gar- 
ber Baking Co., Frederick, Md., and sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, has been elected 
a director in the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
National Bank, Frederick. 


The bread departments of the G. L. 
Baking Co. and the Garber bakery, Fred- 
erick, Md., have been consolidated under 
the name of the Garber Baking Co., with 
a capital stock of $50,000. Glenn O. 
Garber is president, treasurer and man- 
ager, J. H. Gambrill, Jr., vice president, 
and M. S. Miller secretary. A. steam 
bread oven is being installed, and the 
garage enlarged. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 
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THE GLASGOW TEA 
ROOMS 


(Continued from page 814.) 

the tables of the tea rooms are not the 
only channel of consumption. All day 
long the counters in the bakers’ shops on 
the street level of the premises are be- 
sieged with customers buying cakes and 
pastries for consumption in their homes 
or in their offices. One of the firms men- 
tioned already, for instance, James 
Craig, Ltd., sold no less than three tons 
of shortbread of its own manufacture 
in retail quantities each of the ten days 
immediately preceding Christmas. This 
turnover in shortbread may be a guide 
as to the volume of output generally. 

Several of the illustrations accom- 
panying this article show interiors from 
Craig’s numerous tea rooms, but they 
hardly convey an idea of the attractive 
nature of the furnishings. In one of its 
shops in Sauchiehall Street there are pic- 
tures on the walls by leading British 
artists, which themselves would exceed 
in value the ordinary furnishings of most 
restaurants that pride themselves on 
their lavish appointments. 

Not only in his tea rooms, but in the 
premises from which his goods are pro- 
duced, Mr. Craig has shown an enter- 
prise that explains the striking success 
achieved by the firm. His new bakery, 
opened more than a year ago in St. 
George’s Road, is a model of its kind. 
The illustrations show the spacious na- 
ture of the different floors. All goods, 
on leaving the ovens, are carried on iron 
frames into which the trays slide one on 
top of the other, with air spaces be- 
tween. In this way they can be wheeled 
to any part without further handling and 
incidental damaging of the cakes. The 
icing room is a revelation to the visitor 
of the modern improvements introduced 
for dainty decorative work on the popu- 
lar French cakes so largely used for 
afternoon teas here. A. F. Reid & Sons, 
another bakery firm, have, with James 
Craig, Ltd., made Gordon Street famous 
for its palatial tea rooms. 


THE CA’DORA AND ITS SEVEN FLOORS 


Next to the distributed tea rooms of 
James Craig, Ltd., the most ambitious 
enterprise of a similar kind in the city is 
the Ca’dora, already referred to. This 
is a huge undertaking run as an adjunct 
to the City Bakeries, Ltd., which, within 
the last fifteen years, has had an aston- 
ishing development throughout Glasgow 
in the opening up of shops devoted to 
the sale of fancy products of the bakery. 
This firm has now promoted a company 
to run a restaurant and tea room on a 
scale hitherto not attempted by any 
rivals. The enterprise differs from 
others in respect that it is centralized 
in one building. One of the most valu- 
able sites, right in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city, was secured, and 
the tea rooms were opened last year. The 
premises, however, are still in the hands 
of workmen, which is not surprising, as 
the Ca’dora occupies seven floors, each 
of which is large enough for the ordinary 
conception of a large and fashionable 
tea room. 

On the ground floor is a shop run by 
the City Bakeries, Ltd., for the sale of 
cakes, etc. Underground, in the base- 
ment, ,is a large smoke room in which a 
new feature of catering in Glasgow is 
being conducted. This is a quick-lunch 
counter. It follows the lines of certain 
American enterprises, in that the pa- 
tron is provided with his own tray and 
passes along the counter choosing his 
courses for a light lunch. You take your 
choice, and as you pass to a seat at one 
of the small tables a manageress of this 
department, with a practiced eye for 
the job, assesses your bill and-you are 
handed a check, which you pay as: you 
leave. The popularity of this enterprise 
is already such that there is a waiting 
queue at the busy hours, and representa- 
tions have been made to the management 
that similar provisions would be wel- 
comed by lady patrons. 

The present arrangement is confined 
to the smoke room, which has rather in- 
teresting antecedents. I have already 
pointed out that the tea rooms are oust- 
ing the public houses and winning the 
people over to temperance. The Ca’dora 
smoke room is an example of this in its 
most literal sense. On the street level of 
the building that was taken over for 
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Cutting Biscuits in the Bakery of James Craig, Ltd., Glasgow 


the tea rooms there was.a public house. 
Below it there was a large beer cellar, 
which rumor says smelled of rats as 
well as stale liquor. It is this beer cellar 
that has been transformed into one of 
the most attractive smoke rooms in the 
city, carpeted with a boldly colored mat- 
ting, a composite of rubber and lino- 
leum, and designed and furnished in the 
form of a series of cozy ingles where 
groups of business men may spend an 
odd half hour in conversation and so- 
ciability. 

The floors upstairs are strikingly spa- 
cious. The first floor tea room, for in- 
stance, can accommodate three hundred 
persons at tea at small tables for four 
persons each. It is in this tea room that, 
as I mentioned earlier in this article, as 
many as four thousand teas are served 
each afternoon. The second floor, a 
corner of which is here illustrated, is of 
similar size. The floors above, when fin- 
ished, will be devoted to a ballroom and 


banqueting hall, and there will also be 
a specially reserved smoke room for the 
City Business Club, which will meet reg- 
ularly there for a midday lecture and 
lunch. The membership of this club in- 
cludes a number of flour and grain 
traders. 

The Ca’dora, while allied to the City 
Bakeries, Ltd., is a separate company, 
with its own list of shareholders. It is, 
nevertheless, an offshoot of the baking 
enterprise. The City Bakeries, Ltd., it- 
self was evolved out of what was called 
the Western Friendly Society, the name 
of which recalls an interesting chapter 
in the history of Glasgow’s bread supply, 
because the object of this old society 
was to bake bread for its members at 
cost price. It is from Clarendon Street, 
where this old society used to have its 
bakery, that the modern enterprise of 
the: City Bakeries, Ltd., with its numer- 


‘ous shops throughout the city, is man- 


aged. The managing director is John 


Urie, C.A., a son of the founder of the 
firm. He is in charge of the administra- 
tive side, as well as being on the board 
of management of the Ca’dora. The 
bakery management is in the hands of 
his brother, William Urie. 


THE TEA ROOM BOOM 


No one can now wrest the lead in this 
flourishing line of business from the 
baking trade. The cinemas, as already 
stated, have in many cases their own tea 
rooms, and the large drapery warehouses 
in Sauchiehall Street are also engaged 
in the business, while one grocery Tes a 
large smoke room alongside its head- 
quarters shop. Even the railway com- 
panies have taken part in the enterprise. 
The Caledonian Railway took advantage 
of the structural alterations of its main 
station to add a number of tea rooms, 
with entrance from the public streets. 

The baker, even though he sees rivals 
in the business, cannot fail to benefit 





Decorating French Cakes in the Icing Room of the Bakery of James Craig, Ltd. 
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from its expansion, no matter by whom 
the teas are provided, because it is from 
the baker that the cakes and tea bread 
must be ordered, and it is small wonder 
today that some of the lar bread 
and biscuit bakers, such as Macfarlane, 

& Co., William Beattie, and oth- 
ers, are now opening branches of their 
bakeries to supply e fancy cakes re- 
quired by the drapery firms and others 
in the tea room enterprise who do not 
make their own supplies. 


SUIT OVER BREAD LABEL 


New York Court Denies Claim of General 
Baking Co. for Alleged Trademark 
Infringement 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—A case of 
utmost importance to bakers throughout 
the country in respect to the length to 
which they may go in appropriating for 
their own use distinctive features of the 
wrappers and trademarks used on bread 
manufactured by competitors kept the 
New York courts busy last week. The 
General Baking Co. asked for an in- 
junction restraining the Abbott Baking 
Corporation, 236 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, from imitating features of the 
wrapper used by the first mentioned con- 
cern for packing Bond bread. 

The complaint demanded that the de- 
fendant be restrained from inserting, 
within the glazed paper wrapper used 
on its bread, a label similar to the plain- 
tiff’s label for Bond bread. It alleged 
that defendant had used the design in 
shape of a bond, deliberately, to acquire 
part of the good-will of the plaintiff, 
which has been built up at the cost of 
millions of dollars. 

Judge Guy, after hearing both sides, 
rendered a decision denying the motion 
of the General Baking Co. for a tem- 
porary injunction, and the latter an- 
nounced its intention to appeal to the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court. 

It is said that the Abbott Baking Cor- 
poration intends to discontinue the label 
which has been the subject of complaint 
in this case, and adopt a new design of 
bread wrapper in its place. No state- 
ment has been made as to whether the 
General Baking Co., under such condi- 
tions, will proceed with the case. 








SHULTS BREAD CO. EXPANDS AGAIN 


The Shults Bread Co. has purchased 
a tract of land, in the Canarsie section 
of Brooklyn, comprising 120,000 square 
feet of ground, with railroad siding for 
10 cars. It is the intention to erect a 
model bakery that will be the last word 
in efficiency and equipment. The new 

lant will be the supply base for Bay 
Ridge, Coney Island, Borough Park and 
Bath Beach. The company also plans to 
erect a section of dwellings, thus helping 
to solve the housing problem for the men 
and women who will be employed in this 
new bakery. 

HALL BAKING CO. 


A grand opening will be held on April 
1 at the new plant of the Hall Baking 
Co., Fillmore Avenue and Main Street, 
Buffalo. The addition to the present 
plant will increase the output about 50 
per cent. A humidifying system costing 
about $6,000 has been contracted for. 
The company operates 101 wagon routes. 


UNION BAKERS MEET 


About 300 members of the Association 
of Union mag Proprietors took part 
in a meeting held recently at their head- 
quarters, 1404 Decatur Street, Brooklyn. 
The employers maintain that the present 
high union scale makes it impossible for 
them to compete with the larger. com- 

anies that do not employ union labor. 

hile they want to pay the best possible 
wages, they do not care to be put in a 
position ae Ha they will eventually be 
forced out of business. A committee 
was appointed to try to reach an agree- 
ment whereby a wage cut would enable 
them to reduce general expenses about 
50 per cent. 


BUFFALO BAKERS PLAN CAMPAIGN 


At the last meeting of the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association a plan was dis- 
cussed to start an extensive advertising 
campaign for the retail bakers. Presi- 
dent C. G. Speidel explained in detail 
what benefits could be derived from such 
a campaign, and asked the members to 
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be ready for a debate on the subject at 
the next meeting. The following officers 
were recently elected: C. G. Speidel, 
president ; orge J. Heldman, vice 
arene John Vogel, treasurer; C. 
aiser, secretary. Directors: Carl Kehl- 
hof, O. M. Hosterman, A. G. Stegmeier, 
Joseph Szukalis, Charles A. Learn. 


WATERTOWN ADOPTS STANDARD LOAF 


The common council of Watertown has 
adopted an ordinance standardizing the 
weight of loaves of bread that can be 
sold in that city. It provides that stand- 
ard loaves of 16 or 24 oz must give the 
average in 12 loaves, with the 10 per 
cent tolerance allowed. 

Carthage also will doubtless adopt an 
ordinance calling for a standard loaf. 
A petition signed by the county sealer 
of weights and measures and three local 
bakers sets forth that outside bakeries 
have been sending underweight bread 
into Carthage and selling it at the regu- 
lar price. 


ROCHESTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At its last meeting, the Retailers’ and 
Master Bakers’ Exchange of Rochester 
elected the following officers: J. D. Duf- 
fy, president; W. Horchler, vice presi- 
dent; Carl G. Blutau, secretary-treasur- 
er. The bread weight bill now before 
the legislature was thoroughly discussed. 


YONKERS LOWERS BREAD PRICE 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Yonkers decided at its last meeting to 
lower the retail price of bread to 8c for 
the 1-lb loaf and 12c for the 114-lb loaf. 
This action was unanimous by the entire 
membership, which comprises all of the 
retail bakers in Yonkers. The following 
officers were elected: F. W. Wendel, 
|e ge Joseph Chirrisch, vice presi- 

ent; John ae recording secretary; 
William Fredericks, financial secretary; 
Rudolph Vicital, treasurer; Richard Jag- 
gle, sergeant-at-arms; Otto Brehm, or- 
ganizer. 

NOTES 

Victor Leiser intends to open a bak- 
ery at Avon. 

Klein’s bakery, Sag Harbor, has been 
sold to S. Klein. 

Sidel’s bakery has been opened at 99 
William Street, Buffalo. 

Fred Mosel has opened the Imperial 
bakery, 235 Central Avenue, Albany. 

Fire destroyed Kineham Bros.’ bakery, 
Glens Falls, causing a loss of $20,000. 

G. Weintraub plans on opening a 
bakery at 3416 Broadway, New York. 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, will move to 1152 Flatbush Avenue: 

J. Mauer, Franklinsville, has suc- 
ceeded Vandermeer & Son in the bakery 
business. 

The Glove Rye Bread Co., New York 
City, has increased its capital stock to 
$105,000. 

Charles Hackenheimer has started a 
bakery at 708-710 Butternut Street, 
Syracuse. 

The Favorite bakery has been opened 
at 791 Clinton Avenue, Rochester, by N. 
Max Janowsky. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Just-Rite Baking Co., Hawthorne, with 
$100,000 capital. 

Shorr’s bakery will open, after altera- 
tions are completed, at 424 Saratoga 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Julius Lutrin Baking Co. Far 
Rockaway, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$3,845; assets, $895. 

A receiver has been appointed for Al- 
exander Strauss, baker, 16 Tremont Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Riverdale Baking Co., Inc., Yonkers. 
Liabilities, $30,000; assets, $8,000. 

The Riviera bakery and restaurant, 
New York City, will open at 3624 Broad- 
way when alterations are completed. 

The Elwell home bakery, on Gubbard 
Avenue, Norwich, has been purchased by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Sweet, of Earlsville. 

The Egloff Bakery, Inc., Buffalo, has 
opened a branch store at 11 East Chip- 
pewa Street, opposite Washington Mar- 
ket. 

The Elkhorn Market, Inc., Watertown, 
operating a grocery, bakery and fruit 
store, contemplates opening another 
store. 


John H. Beckman will open a branch 
store at 1220 Cortelyou Road, Brook- 
lyn. He has another store at 720 Classon 
Avenue. 

The Home Dairy Co., 1388 East Water 
Street, Elmira, has opened a bakery and 
also a department for the sale of dairy 
products. 

A slight fire in a Ward bakery auto- 
mobile while being loaded with baskets 
at Middletown called out all local fire 
companies. 

Jones & Dieteman have succeeded P. 
F. Pfirsch in the Ideal bakery, Alle- 
gany, and will do a wholesale and re- 
tail business. 

The Perfection Bake Shoppes, Water- 
town, operating a chain of bakery stores 
in northern New York, will shortly open 
one at Carthage. 

The Glendale bakery, Brooklyn, has 
been sold to John Haug and George 
Freytag, who will continue to operate as 
the Glendale bakery. 

A certificate to do business has been 
granted to the North East bakery, 
Rochester. Walter L. Pikunas and John 
P. Lawackas are proprietors. 

A judgment has been filed against the 
High Quality pastry bakery, New York 
City, and Emil Greenfield and Rudolph 
Cole, by G. W. Cane, for $231.40. 

The Keystone bakery, Addison, a two- 
story structure, was burned, with a loss 
estimated at $12,000 on the building and 
$8,000 on the stock and equipment. 

Schindele Bros., who for years have 
conducted a successful bakery at 5812 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, have opened 
their second store at 5215 Fourth Ave- 
nue. 

The Plaza Macaroni Co., New York 
City, with $10,000 capital, has been grant- 
ed a charter. The members of the firm 
are C. Badalemte, R. Bozzomo, and L. 
Charff. 

Fire broke out in the bakery of Mrs. 
Catherine Beers, 6907 New Utrecht Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and that lady was in- 
jured by leaping from a shed to the 
ground, 

The plant of the Klueck Baking Co., 
174 Court Street, Buffalo, was damaged 
$8,000 by fire. The company is tempor- 
arily doing all its baking in its Jefferson 
Avenue bakery. 

The Nu-Do Process Corporation, New 
York, has been incorporated, to manu- 
facture dough preparations and bakery 
supplies, with $20,000 capital, by George, 
T. B. and Arthur Gould. 

Funt & Weiner have purchased Pill- 
er’s bakery, 1052 Westchester Avenue, 
the Bronx, New York City, where they 
will conduct a high class bakery and 
lunchroom. A new bread wrapping ma- 
chine and dough divider are to be in- 
stalled. 

The Twentieth Century ges 4 has 
opened a retail shop at 704 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo, with a rotary oven in 
the window for the baking of bread. 
The new bakery is in the heart of the 
Broadway-Fillmore retail shopping dis- 
trict, and has a plate glass front. 

The Ka-Mar Bakery, Ine., has opened 
a retail store at 395 East One Hundred 
and Sixty-seventh Street, near Webster 
Avenue, the Bronx, New York City, and 
has installed two specially built brick 
ovens. It also operates a bakery at 1060 
Southern Boulevard, and intends open- 
ing a chain of retail stores throughout 
the Bronx. 


William Frese, who has sued Samuel 
D. Bockstein in the supreme court, New 
York, for $1,790, alleges that on Nov. 
15, last, he bought defendant’s half in- 
terest in the Victory French Pastry 
Co. for $10,000, and agreed to assume 
Bockstein’s share of the liabilities, which 
were represented to not exceed $20,044. 
Frese says Bockstein agreed to pay half 
the liabilities above that sum and that 
the total amounted to $23,979. 


Bruno C. Scumnipr. 





OMAHA BREAD PRICES 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 18.—Some bakers 
in this city have cut bread prices. Kins’s 
bakery, 2212 South Thirteenth Street, is 
selling loaves at 8c and 12c, which for- 
merly went at 10c and 15c. These are 
16-oz and 32-o0z loaves, according to Mr. 
Kins. Kuenne’s bakeries, 504 South Six- 
teenth Street and 2916 Leavenworth 
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Street, also have reduced prices. Here 
the 1-lb loaves are selling at 8c and the 
1¥%-lb at 12c. Mr. Kuenne, in a state- 
ment, said that when flour was $15@18 
bbl, he sold bread at 10c, and now flour 
is down to $8. He also said that his 
bakeries had not reduced wages, and did 
not think that prices could go much low- 
er. Large retail establishments still 
quote bread at 10c and lc, as formerly. 

P. F. Peterson, of the Peterson- 
Pegau Baking Co., a large wholesaler, 
speaking of bread wars in other cities, 
said that if they cut bread %%c a loaf 
they would be in trouble. Strife among 
bakers was behind the bread wars in 
other cities. They are warring among 
themselves, and if they commit suicide, 
why should we? he asked. There is 
plenty of cheap bread in Omaha, but 
we claim it does not have the quality 
of ours, and our sales have demonstrat- 
ed this. 

At Lincoln, the prevailing price of 
bread is 8c and 18c for the 16-oz and 
24-0z loaves. Hasting bakeries quote a 
20-0z loaf at 10c, the 24-0z at lic and 
the 14-0z at 5c. 

Leicn Leste. 


NEW JERSEY BREAD LAW 


Department of Weights and Measures Urges 
Legislation—Claims Bakers Do Not 
Want Effective Regulations 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 18.—In its annual 
report, the department of weights and 
measures of New Jersey sets forth the 
necessity of a law to standardize the 
sale of bread. The superintendent of 
this. department says that it has been 
shown that the bakers of the state do 
not want effective legislation. They are 
willing to have the industry placed un- 
der supervision, but will assent only to 
a law drafted by themselves and fully 
protecting their interests. 

He points out that during the last 12 
months a very lively campaign for the 
consumption of bread has been going 
on, and it would not be more than right 
that this vast industry should be placed 
under regulations similar to those regu- 
lating the sale of other food products. 

As reported in a former issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, the New Jersey 
State Association of the Baking Indus- 
try has repeatedly taken up the same 
question. It is almost certain that the 
bakers of the state will take a definite 
stand on this report of the department 
of weights and measures, which seems to 
indicate that the bakers do not wish any 
legislation pertaining to their industry. 








PATERSON ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Bakers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Paterson, the following officers 
were elected: T. G. Wiech, president; S. 
Gutleber, vice president; A. Mulley, sec- 
retary and treasurer; G. Wagner, re- 
cording secretary. The finance commit- 
tee consists of J. Burkhart, E. Ulmer 
and P, Zylstra, while the buying com- 
mittee is composed of J. Burkhart, S. 
Gutleber, A. Mulley, H. Schneider and 
G. wares: As delegates to the confer- 
ence of buying associations T. G. Wiech 
and A. Mulley were chosen. 


NOTES” 

Snyder & Henricks are successors to 
the Fitch bakeshop, Keyport. 

Frederick & Landauer, Allentown, 
have succeeded John Koch in the Koch 
bakery at that place. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Homelike Baking Co., Newark, follow- 
ing the filing of an involuntary petition 
of bankruptcy. 

William J. Bauer has sold the White 
House bakery, 74 Washington Avenue, 
Newark, to Lewis Becker. Mr. Bauer 
had successfully operated this enterprise 
for 11 years. 

Biogio Favor, Hoboken, a baker em- 
ployed by F. Campanelle & Sons, was 
drawn into a dough mixer, pulled into 
the hopper, and both arms were so bro- 
ken and twisted that they had to be 
amputated. 

Fire that started in Joseph R. Wilson’s 
bakery, Audubon, damaged four build- 
ings, with an estimated loss of $5,000. 
Wilson was arrested, and will be ques- 
tioned regarding other fires that oc- 
curred in the bakery within the last two 
weeks. Bruno C. Scumipr. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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Competition Strong and Trade Slack—Bread Prices Lower, but Wages 
Remain Unchanged—Problem of Fixed Weights 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 1.—Flour in Lon- 
don has now been reduced to 48s per 
sack, delivered. This is straight run 
grade, and is almost exclusively used for 
bread making. The official retail price 
of bread is 9d, and at that figure the 
wholesale factories are selling for resale 
to dairies and chandlers, allowing the 
usual discount of 6d per dozen 2-lb 
loaves. The small bakers who retail 
their own bread are trying hard to keep 
to 9d, but*the department stores have 
now come down to 8d. In the case of 
those selling at 9d, the “allowance” is 
96s per sack of flour, which shows a 
fair profit, but those selling at 8d are 
only getting 18s 4d above the cost of 
flour. 

Wages have not fallen since last writ- 
ing, and are still about double what they 
were in 1914, while the shorter day has 
seriously reduced the output. Competi- 
tion continues very strong, and trade is 
slack. This condition is in some part 
due to the action of the boards of 
guardians supplying bread free to the 
unemployed. One board, that does not 
produce its own bread, but furnishes 
tickets to the unemployed to go to local 
bakers for their supplies, has made a 
demand on the latter for a rebate of 
21, per cent on the face value of tickets 
received. 

While the guardians with their bak- 
eries are taking trade from the baker, he 
has to pay some $s in the pound on the 
rental of his premises as poor rate. 
Local bakers in one district offered to 
supply bread to those receiving out re- 
lief at 1c per 4 lbs less than the current 
price if the guardians would discontinue 
supplies from their own bakeries, but 
the offer ‘was rejected. 

The cost of yeast is another matter 
that is creating some heat in the trade. 
The yeast merchants’ associations, when 
applied to, state that the manufacturers 
refuse any reduction, because they did 
not raise prices when other commodi- 
ties were increased in price, and also be- 
cause the returns from the sale of spirits 
are falling, and higher costs, therefore, 
fall on yeast. The enormous taxes on 
spirits have reduced sales so much that 
stocks are accumulating, and the prospect 
is that on that account yeast may be in- 
creased rather than lowered in price. 

It seems that Belgian yeast can be 
obtained at 5s $d per 7-lb bag, while as- 
sociation yeast is costing 8s 6d. Some 
of the associations are proposing to pool 
their requirements and become their own 
yeast merchant, but a threat of that 
sort is not likely to influence the English 
yeast manufacture, which is practically 
a monopoly. 

The bread trade at the moment is a 
little steadier than for ‘the last six 
months, and if the price of flour remains 
fixed for a month or two the prospects 
of fair profits are good. 


IN THE NAME OF ECONOMY 

There is perturbation among students 
attending the classes in bread making 
and confectionery in London. After 
profligate, wanton, and regardless spend- 
ing, the government has Resoteel that 
disaster can only be avoided by drastic 
economy. In such matters always those 
least able to defend themselves are called 
on to make the greatest sacrifice. To 
the army, the navy, and the old and new 
departments that have now dug them- 
selves safely in, the new “economy” has 
little terrors, but a dead set is, it seems, 
to be made against all sorts of educa- 
tional projects and machinery. 

Here educational affairs are much 
managed by county councils, the board 
of education providing only part of the 
funds from state as distinguished from 
“local rate” sources. On the strength of 
this state help, the board of education 
exercises a dominating control that in 
money matters is sometimes tyrannous. 
In addition to the state demands for re- 
trenchment, the London County Council, 
which spends some £7,000,000 per an- 
hum on education, is anxious to show 
how “good a boy” it can be, and, in 
consequence, has started an economy 
stunt of its own. 


Hitherto there have been no bakery 
classes in the south of England except 
In London, and, in consequence, young 
men from towns 30 or 40 miles distant 
have attended the London evening classes 
in bread making and confectionery. 
They have paid the ordinary fees,— 
about $5 for eight months,—but have 
had to pay their own railway fares to 
and from the school. To the extent of 
those fares and the long time of travel- 
ling, outside students have thus been 
worse off than those within the metro- 
politan area. But it seems, or at least 
the London County Council says, these 
fees are not nearly sufficient to pay the 
teaching expenses. A demand has there- 
fore been sent out, requiring either that 
each outside student pay some $20 more 
for the session, or, alternatively, that 
the county council ruling his area pay 
that amount for him. 

Several of the surrounding county 
councils have come to an arrangement 
with London in the matter, but one has 
been obdurate, and 40 evening students 
of the National Bakery School have had 
to discontinue their attendance. The full 
time day students are not likely to be 
affected by this arrangement, because 
the National Association of Bakers pro- 
vides a considerable quantity of the 
funds required, above the receipt of fees, 
to keep the school going. 

Considerable indignation is felt at this 
action by the London County Council 
with regard to the ogo students, be- 
cause, as a fact, the Bakery School is 
almost the only school that receives no 
direct grant from the county council or 
the government. But it is housed in an 
establishment under the regulations of 
these public authorities and, in conse- 
quence, suffers when others suffer. An 
effort is being made to obtain a settle- 
ment of the trouble. 


FIXED WEIGHT QUESTION 


In provincial meetings of bakers’ so- 
cieties, the fixed weight question is still 
receiving much attention, particularly in 
Yorkshire. There the bakers are only 
“convenience” manufacturers, as home 
baking in the district is still the rule. 
The people really favor a small loaf,—one 
wohihinag about 11% lbs suits their re- 
quirements better than any other weight, 
—but the law will not allow the baker to 
sell a loaf of that size. In Durham and 
Northumberland counties the small loaf 
is in much the same favor, but war regu- 
lations, with compulsion, forcing people 
to buy larger loaves than they wanted, 
suited some of the larger bakers, and, in 
a few cases, these firms would still have 
compulsion to force bakers to make only 
loaves of certain weights, and to com- 
pel the public to be content. 

The advocates of liberty, however, are 
gradually gaining ground, and the bak- 
ing trade outside of London is showing 
a strong fighting spirit against the con- 
tinuance of this restriction order. The 
weights and measures inspectors of the 
kingdom are pleased with the increase of 


power which these “orders” have given ° 


them, and it is quite common now to 
read of opinions and instructions issued 
by local inspectors, quite in the manner 
of law makers. In all these issued state- 
ments it is abundantly evident that the 
motive is always to make the regulation 
of the baker conduce to easy work for 
the inspector in the administration of 
the official rules. 

Although the ostensible purpose of, 
and the only justification for, these rules 
is the protection of the public, that plea 
is never once mentioned, nor are the 
regulations fitted in the least to such an 
end. The restriction as to fixed weight 
is, in the present state of the flour mar- 
ket, much intensifying competition, be- 
cause the baker cannot keep his prices 
correctly relative to reductions in the 
price of a sack of flour. Thus a few 
officials, with axes to grind, have suc- 
cessfully, by a trick, which war condi- 
tions made possible, practically abro- 
gated three distinct acts of Parliament. 

The National Association of Bakers 
has not been able to join issue with the 


officials, because the whole change has 
been accomplished by bureaucratic ma- 
neuvering, and not openly before Parlia- 
ment. The temporary character of the 
regulations is mentioned sometimes, and 
the promise is made that Parliament will 
be asked to take up the question proper- 
ly, but it is quite apparent to every one 
here that there is little probability of 
anything of the sort happening. 
Parliament is too much concerned at the 
moment with its own ailments, and with 
the extreme nervousness of the govern- 
ment which it serves, to do anything to 
remedy the anomalies and the injustice 
which the present regulations are forcing 
on the baking trade and on the public. 
The bakers can only hope to irritate the 
authorities into reasonableness by con- 
stant pestering, and this they are doing. 


WHAT IS FANCY BREAD 


The food control section of the Board 
of Trade has now removed the restric- 
tions on the manufacture of what is 
called “fancy bread.” This sort can be 
made of any weight the baker likes, but 
no one is willing to tell him what is the 
sort, or how it is to be distinguished. In 
the leading case in England on which 
the judges are supposed to relay, fancy 
bread is defined as “that. made in fancy 
bread shape, or, if there is no shape that 
can be so described, then it must be a 
shape which is different in appearance 
from the ordinary household loaf.” 

This does not forward the matter very 
much, because, although a baker makes 
his loaves ever so fancy in shape, the 
weights and measures inspectors insist 
that they are plain loaves, and appeal to 
custom in justification. The latest dic- 
tum of one of those gentlemen is that 
no loaf made in a pan is fancy bread. 
Bakers think that if a loaf contains 
fat and sugar, or some other ingredient 
more expensive than flour, then it should 
be exempt from the regulations appli- 
cable to plain bread; that is, that it 
should be considered “fancy bread.” 

This plea is not, however, accepted 
by the authorities. There is a new pro- 
posal on foot to ask the Board of 
Trade to define what is “fancy bread.” 
So accustomed have we become to wor- 
ship and solicit favors from officials that 
bakers are quite unconscious that there 
is anything derogatory to their trade 
in thus putting it in the power of officials 
who know nothing whatever about the 
business to make a new law for them; 
for whatever the officials do will be 
arbitrary, and will hold, whether it is 
reasonable or not, and whether bakers 
agree with it or not. The fixed idea 
among officials is to allow fancy bread 
to be made in sizes less than one pound 
weight; all larger loaves, whatever their 
shape, or whatever their contents, to be 
considered and treated, with regard to 
the regulations, as plain bread, to be 
made only in even pound weights. 

Such a rule has a tendency to force 
bakers to make only plain bread, and 
that: which appears plain, as they have 
no means of getting paid for extra labor 
on the loaf. While all this dancing to 
the official fiddle is going on in the Eng- 
lish trade, the Scottish bakers have 
forced their officials to revert to condi- 
tions existing before the war. There is 
one sort of bread made in Scotland of 
regulation weight, and that weight and 
regulation are due much more to the 
custom of the trade and the convenience 
of the baker than to any rule officially 
imposed from outside. 

If Scottish bakers determined tomor- 
row that, after this, all the plain bread 
should weigh 1%, instead of 2 lbs, it is 
quite certain that the authorities there 
would raise no serious objection, if rea- 
sonable cause could be shown. 

All other than plain bread—and there 
are a dozen or more shapes and kinds, 
some differing from the plain in shape 
only—are considered “fancy bread,” 
free from any regulation whatever, ex- 
cept such as the baker chooses to impose 
upon himself. Under a legal decision 
given in Edinburgh in 1898, and which 
still holds, pan, French, crusty and brown 
breads are “fancy bread.” Every one 
of these varieties comes under plain 
bread regulations under the new bureau- 
cratic régime in England. 

Joun Krmexktanp. 





P. Greenwood, Kissimmee, Fla., and J. 
Johnston, 622 West Laura Street, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., have opened bakeries. 
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BAKERY TRADE UNSETTLED 


Higher Flour Values Place Wisconsin Bakers 
in Uncomfortable Position—Public Asks 
Lower Prices—Rye Bread Campaign 





Mirwavker, Wis., Feb. 18.—Soaring 
flour prices the past two to three weeks, 
and especially in the week just ended, 
have placed the bakery trade in an un- 
comfortable position. The consumer is 
still thinking in terms of 5c bread, as in- 
terpreted through $6.50 flour, while the 
baker is wondering how he is going to 
make an 8c loaf with flour at $7.50@8 
bbl, without a material loss. Perhaps 
the worst phase of the prospect is that 
the bakery trade is confronted by the 
possibility of going back to a 9c or 10c 
loaf in the face of a demand from the 
consumer that bread must come down. 

The situation is not quite so acute for 
the larger bakeries, because they are op- 
erating on flour purchased or contracted 
for some time ago, but the little ones, 
which of necessity are running on small 
stocks from week to week or day to 
day, are baking now with high-priced 
flour. There is hope that the public 
will come to realize that flour prices are 
higher today than they were before bak- 
ers reduced selling prices of bread last 
November, and that bread will have to 
sell for more money, if flour prices main- 
tain the present level or advance further. 

The problem is now to make the con- 
sumer clearly understand the situation. 
Since the latest advance set in, about all 
the daily press has told about it is the 
brief market summaries hidden away in 
some corner on the commercial pages. 
Last Tuesday and Wednesday, the news 
columns contained some brief references 
to the fact that flour prices went up 65c 
bbl, with a sensational advance in cash 
and option wheat prices. 

This is in striking contrast with the 
situation a short time ago when flour 
prices declined sharply, followed by sen- 
sational announcements in the East that 
the 5c loaf had reappeared. For many 
days the press portrayed a veritable 
scramble among bakeries in some of the 
larger cities to undersell one another. 
Now that conditions have been reversed, 
no effort is being made by the press to 
tell the public pe Ber the Maher cost of 
flour and bread. 

It would seem reasonable that if the 
organizations representing the bakery 
trade would seek space in the press to 
tell their side of the story, the publisher 
would grant it. Ordinarily the bakers 
appear in the papers only in defense of 
the prices they charge for bread and 
other goods; only in isolated cases do 
they take the offensive and explain why 
the prices they charge are reasonable, 
fair and proper. 

Aldermen, and statesmen of similar 
caliber, who rush into the newspapers 
with stories about the investigations they 
are going to demand because bread is 
not cheaper, rarely are found agitating 
the other side of the question when the 
argument ‘is just as strong or even 
stronger. The public, standing by and 
watching the progress of events, hears 
but one side of the story, and acts ac- 
cordingly. It forms a resentful attitude 
which costs the bakery trade a lot of 
money in loss of patronage. 

A number of other factors besides a 
popular demand for cheaper bread are 
responsible for the fact that the volume 
of business being done by bakeries is not 
satisfactory. Unemployment and part 
time work, as well as the general lower- 
ing of the level of wages, have forced 
the average family to reduce expenses 
wherever possible. A favorite scheme in 
the search for economy is to quit buying 
bread from the baker and to bake it at 
home. 

Local millers and jobbers have made 
and sold less flour in the first eight 
weeks of the new year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1921, but the outlook 
is now more encouraging. In the past 
10 days a better call for flour has been 
noticeable all along the line, but the de-* 
mand seems to be based either upon 
strict necessity or a desire to get under 
cover against advancing prices. 

Wisconsin country mills are generally 
able to sell practically all of the flour 
they make, through local channels, but 
under more normal conditions the vari- 
ous communities always require addi- 
tional supplies, which are furnished by 








the big mills in the larger producing cen- 
ters. This surplus business has been 
smaller than customary in recent weeks 
Oe ccas for the f f the 
Tos or uture of t 
bak Tee on regarded as more fa- 
vorabie. No one is looking for a boom, 
and all admit that the upward pull will 
be a hard and long one. isconsin 
towns are friting more and more tourist 
trade, and the establishment of free 
camping sites.in or in close proximity 
to the communities is looked upon by 
bakers as offering a wide opportunity 
for sales. 

As related heretofore, a movement has 
been launched, which promises to be- 
come national in scope and effect, by 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
to get the American people back to the 
old-fashioned rye bread from which they 
seem to have been gradually weaned in 
recent years. The purposes of the cam- 
paign are to teach the baker how to 
make rye bread according to the old- 
time formula, and to convince the pub- 
lic how really good such bread is. 

The millers plan to help, avenge 
by restricting the number of grades of 
rye flour and putting more emphasis on 
whole rye. There are too many grades 
now, due to the insistent call from the 
bakery trade for whiter patent. As the 
extraction becomes higher, the flour loses 
most of the characteristics of rye, in- 
cluding its healthful attributes and 
tasty qualities. These are present to a 
maximum degree only in the darker 
grades. 

At this time the principal call for rye 
bread made plored to the old-time 
formula which originally caused its pop- 
ularity in America comes from Bo- 
hemians, Poles and Jews, and the older 
people of German birth and extraction. 
Wisconsin millers point out that the 
market can be enormously expanded by 
the marketing of such bread in larger 
quantities, and a reduction in the output 
of so-called modern rye bread. It is 
feared that if the present tendency to 
bake more white, and less dark, rye 
bread continues, even the white rye loaf 
will soon go out of existence for lack of 
characteristics appealing to the public. 

One thing in favor of an expansion of 
rye bread sales is that rye flour, as well 
as the grain, is selling at a more nearly 
normal discount under wheat than at any 
time since the beginning of the World 
War. The spread has steadily increased 
in the past year, so that there is again 
a heavy margin in favor of rye flour. 
But with a call largely for the whitest 
patent, the cost of the flour as well as 
the bread is not commensurately as low 
as this spread justifies. The more gen- 
eral use of dark or whole rye flour would 
reflect the ratio properly. Bakeries could 
sell whole rye bread for considerably 
less than they can at present sell the 
white rye loaf, and this would afford an 
excellent appeal to the public on the 
basis of economy alone. 


NOTES 

The Paul A. Ruf Co., Monroe, has 
remodeled and redecorated the interior 
of its bakery. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at 114 Front Street, Beaver Dam, 
by Henry G. Hopf and Thomas Danley. 

Mrs. A. Steele, proprietor of the Home 
bakery, Waukesha, is erecting a two- 
story bakery building at 121 East Broad- 
way. 

The Fredler bakery, Darlington, in- 
tends to build a new two-story shop and 
store building in the spring, to cost 
$12,000. t 

The Martha Louise Candy Co. is a new 
corporation organized at Manitowoc, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by Joseph 
Zabler and Charles Bouril. 

The common council of Eau Claire has 
enacted a standard weight bread ordi- 
nance, modeled after the one adopted 
by other cities in Wisconsin. 

N. J. Maney, proprietor of the Bake- 
Rite bakery, Fond du Lac, recently in- 
stalled a sanitary display cabinet in 
white woodwork and plate glass. 

The Monat-Duenow Co. Chippewa 
Falls, a grocery concern, has been grant- 
ed an Electrik-Maid franchise and 
opened the new department on Feb. 15. 

An estimated loss of $1,000 was caused 
by fire originating from an overheated 
smokestack in the bakery of Frank 
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Schoner, 353 West Main Street, Wau- 
kesha. 


The Baraboo System bakery, Baraboo, 
owned by Felix Ohdenal, will move about 
April 1 into the former Gottschall Build- 
ing on Fourth Street, which is being re- 
modeled. 


For the second time in three months, 
fire of unknown origin attacked the City 
bakery, Kewaunee, owned by Thomas 
Rank. The damage was over $2,000, 20 
bbls of flour being destroyed. 

The Erickson Bakery Co., La Crosse, 
recently gave its entire working force a 
dinner dance as an appreciation of serv- 
ice and co-operation during the past 
year, which was the most successful in 
the history of the company. 

Alex Janzer, who recently resumed 
the ownership and management of the 
Palace bakery, Hartford, has adopted 
Mity-Nice as his exclusive trademark 
for bread, and installed’ an electrically 
operated bread wrapping machine. 


Edward Scholz, head baker for Sands- 
mark & Moe, Stoughton, will open a shop 
of his own at Mazomanie, having pur- 
chased a store building, which he is re- 
modeling. A restaurant will be con- 
ducted in connection with the bakery. 


Major Paul J. Stern, head of the At- 
las Bread Factory, Milwaukee, has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ stay at Day- 
tona, Fla., recuperating from the effects 
of a serious attack of pneumonia suf- 
fered by him while attending the nation- 
al convention in Chicago. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Janesville, 
owned by John P. Hagen, reports that 
it doubled its business in 1921 and is 
still overcrowded, despite the addition 
of two ovens. An additional truck has 
been placed in service, and the delivery 
radius extended from 25 miles to 65 
miles. 

J. M. Gillen and J. H. Joyce, proprie- 
tors of the Electrik-Maid bakery, Eau 
Claire, have purchased the bakery and 
restaurant of Harry Morgan, who retires 
because of ill health. new owners 
will operate the plant under the Electrik- 
Maid franchise, and dispense with the 
restaurant feature. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., one of 
the largest wholesale bakeries in Mil- 
waukee, has gained wide publicity 
through the announcement that it has 
been awarded the Harry M. Freer qual- 
ity bread trophy, scoring first with 991, 
points in competition with 28 of the 
leading bakeries in the United States. 

The Kiwanis Club, of New Richmond, 
has taken the initiative in a campaign 
based on the idea that New Richmond 
people should eat New Richmond bread, 
made from New Richmond flour. A con- 
ference was held between bakers and 
retailers of bread, who agreed to adopt 
the plan. Local bakers generally use 
flour milled in the city, making the idea 
a practical one in all respects. 

John Sullivan, of Sullivan & May, pro- 
prietors of the Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, Neillsville, was found dead on a 
highway near that city early in the 
morning, while on a delivery trip. Indi- 
cations were that the harness broke, and 
while he was mending it Mr. Sullivan 
evidently was overcome with cold or 
suffered heart disease. The horses and 
delivery wagon were so deeply imbedded 
in a snowdrift that they had to be shov- 


eled out. 
L. E. Meyer. 


BAKERS’ EUROPEAN TOUR 

Prrrssurcn, Pa., Feb. 18.—Consider- 
able interest is being taken in the forth- 
coming bakers’ tour to Europe, sched- 
uled to leave New York, June 10, on 
the United States Lines steamer George 
Washington. The general committee has 
been advised that extensive preparations 
are being made by bakers’ organizations 
in European cities to welcome the visit- 
ing American bakers. A number of 
Pennsylvania bakers have enrolled for 
the trip. 

A special trip to the Passion Play, at 
Sones with a stay at Leipsic 
during the International Bakers’ Expo- 
sition, will be followed by a visit to 
Belgium, France, England and Ireland. 
The offices of the western committee in 
charge of the tour are located at 623 
Pittsburgh Life Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
C, C, Larus. 





EFFECT OF PRICE CUTTING 


W. E. Long Sends Circular Letter to Clients 
Deploring Action of Bakers in Starting 
Bread Wars—Cites Experience 


W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
upon his return to Chicago from the 
Iowa bakers’ convention at Burlington, 
issued the following circular letter to the 
clients of his company: How can bakers 
escape the charge so frequently made of 
profiteering, when they, overnight, an- 
nounce a cut of 5c on a single loaf? Of 
course, this is the result of a price war 
between the bakers themselves, but the 
public doesn’t know the facts. The in- 
ference is simply that there must be a 
profit of something over 5c a loaf on 
bread, and that any baker who does not 
cut his price from 10c to 5c is gouging 
the public. 

If the result of these price wars could 
be confined to the particular communi- 
ties in which they occur and the few 
foolish bakers suffer from the loss, it 
would not matter so much, but their 
action radiates to communities hundreds 
of miles away, and so disturbs the mar- 
kets of other bakers who have no part 
in the quarrel as to cause them embar- 
rassment and loss of both profit and 
volume. 

The newspapers greedily seize upon 
the issue to harass the bakers; investiga- 
tions are demanded by governmental 
agencies, and the poor baker finds him- 
self a target for censure, criticism and, 
sometimes, prosecution. Weight regula- 
tion and drastic legislation, conceived in 
passion, illy considered and _ hastily 
passed, are born out of this frenzied 
state of the public mind. 

The bread war now raging in Kansas 
City is an instance. Who started it is 
not so important a question as that of 
why it was allowed to start without giv- 
ing other bakers, whose rights were af- 
fected, a chance to be heard. We might 
concede that the bakers of Kansas City 
have a right to waste their resources in 
an effort to prove which one of them has 
the biggest bank roll, if they choose, but 
we claim that it is unethical and posi- 
tively immoral to take any action that 
transgresses the rights of others who 
have no part in their quarrel. 

This fight is especially serious since 
the principals are looked upon as lead- 
ers—men who are contending for high, 
ethical standards among bakers, men 
who have ability to think and reason, 
men whose integrity should have prompt- 
ed them to consider the rights of their 
fellow-bakers in other communities. That 
such men should so lose their poise and 
allow their passions to completely pos- 
sess them and control their actions is 
most surprising. 

Perhaps, in their blind rage, they 
couldn’t see that their action would have 
such widespread influence as to impeach 
the character and integrity of bakers 
in other communities, before their neigh- 
bors. Perhaps they didn’t realize that 
there were many honest and hard-work- 
ing bakers who were simply struggling 
for an existence at the prices they were 
getting for their products, and that they 
had no money to lose through being 
forced, by public opinion, to meet these 
ruinous bread war prices. Perhaps, too, 
they felt that their local quarrel was no 
business or concern of the bakers of 
the nation. 

We prefer to believe that they simply 
lost their heads and, therefore, the power 
to weigh the consequences of their acts, 
rather than that they simply did not care 
what happened to the baking industry 
or to the cause of progress, which is so 
dependent upon confidence, good will, 
and co-operation of all bakers, every- 
where. 

Let us hope that the day is dawning 
when the bakers of this country will be 
so united through a strong, national as- 
sociation that they may exert such a 
moral influence that they can demand the 
right to be heard in issues arising out of 
these local quarrels; or, if they are de- 
nied that right, to be so strong numeri- 
cally that they will be able to protect 
their rights upon the basis of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

The circumstances in Kansas City, 
briefly, were these: one large baking con- 
cern annou in a large advertise- 
ment, on Monday, Feb. 6, the return of 
bread prices to “old-time” basis—large 
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1%-lb loaf 10c, full 1-lb loaf 7c. Two 
r concerns followed with a statement 


‘that their regular 15c loaf would now 


sell at 10c and that the 1-lb loaf, sell- 
ing at 10c, would be reduced to 5c. Still 
another published the return of the 5c 
loaf in flaring headlines. 

Snanediahely the Associated Press and 
other agencies flashed the news to the 
papers of the country. The day follow- 
ing the announcement, Feb. 7, the writer 
attended the convention of the Iowa 
State Bakers’ Association at Burlington. 
Bakers from near-by cities in Illinois 
were also ey Most of those at- 
tending had left their homes the day 
before, and received the news of the 
Kansas City situation the day following. 
Conceive, if you can, the agitation creat- 
ed by the news. Nearly every baker at- 
tending was directly interested, since 
Kansas City bread is oer into most 
of that territory. Besides, being so 
close to Kansas City, public opinion in 
their communities was most easily 
aroused. 

It was surely a trying situation for 
a representative of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, and the writer had the 
feeling that the cause of co-operation 
and better understanding between bak- 
ers had suffered a serious setback. He 
also felt that even the cause of better 
bread had been checked, for most of 
these bakers will temper their losses as 
much as possible, in meeting these prices, 
by cheapening their product. High ideals 
have certainly slumped, and the feeling 
seems to be that if 5c bread has to be 
sold, then 5c quality will have to return. 

I asked the bakers of Iowa to consider 
the American association as something 
distinct from personalities. I asked 
them to look beyond the shadow and 
study the substance, and gave this very 
situation as an evidence of how badly 
the bakers needed a strong national asso- 
ciation to defend them in conditions like 
these. 

I hope we have seen the end of these 
sporadic and disastrous bread wars that 
have broken out so frequently of late. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Modern Bakers, Providence, R. I; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
G. V. Morin, J. L. Jenks, John Neu- 
schafer. 

Bread Shop Co., Rockport, Maine; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: H. 
P. Wires, C. E. Breen, F. S. Amazen. 

Yankee Fried Cake Co., Norwich, 
Conn; capital stock, $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: H. C. Zelham, F. F. Conrey, Ar- 
thur Brashford. 

Homade Baking Co., Scranton, Pa; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporated by 
R. R. Williams and others. 

Northern Bread Co., Bemidji, Minn; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

M-O-Na Food Products Corporation, 
New York; capital stock, $5,000. In- 
corporators: Zeno Littman, John Pymo 
and others. 

Old English Baking Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Henry and Dirk Das, and Harry S. 
Reed. ‘ 

L. C. Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators: L. G. Schwartz, Charles 
Cohan, E. D. Harnotte. 

Dressner Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y; capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators: 
S. W. Kroll, Joseph Weiss, Beatrice 
Goldfield. 

Crescent Pastry Co., Inc.. New York; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: J. 
and E. Frankel, and Eugene Klein. 

Blake Avenue Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators: S. and Hyman Rosenthal, 
and Isaac Fisher. 

Z. S. & O. Lunch Co., Inc., bakery and 
restaurant, New York; capital stock, 
$15,000. Incorporators: David Simon 
and Belle Schneider. . 

Henry & Henry, Buffalo, N. Y; capi- 
tal stock, $250,000. Incorporators: 
Charles E. and Eva B. Henry, and D. 
W. Boyd. . 

Arcadia French Pastry Co. Jersey 
City, N. J; capital stock, $50,000. In- 
corporators: Anton Van Horn and 
others. 

Just Rite Baking Co., 431 Lafayette 
Avenue, Hawthorne, N. J; capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporators; Thomas Heath- 
cote and others, 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XII: RAW MATERIALS USED IN BREAD MANUFACTURE 
By JoHn C. SUMMERS 


Sugar: From 1% to 2 per cent sugar 
is required in the manufacture of bread. 
The best grades of granulated cane or 
beet sugar should be used. Inferior 
grades of yellow or brown sugar should 
never be considered. Such sugars con- 
tain impurities which impart dark color 
to the crumb of bread, and also have an 
undesirable influence on fermentation. 
Corn sugar is also used to a considerable 
extent, with fairly good results. 

Sugar supplies yeast with some of its 
carbohydrate. fi It is readily con- 
verted by an enzyme sucrose into dex- 
trose and laevulose, in which forms | 
are consumed by the yeast as food. 
These substances are broken up into 
equal quantities of carbon dioxide and 
alcohol. The carbon dioxide is the gas 
which predominates within the dough 
mass, and is largely responsible for the 
rising, proofing, and oven spring. 

In addition to supplying food for the 
yeast, sugar imparts a more pleasant 
taste to the bread and greatly aids in 
producing the much desired rich, golden 
brown color to the crust. This is due to 
the caramelization of the sugars on the 
outer surface in contact with the high 
temperature of the oven chamber. 

Bread will not brown well in a cool 
oven, due to the slow caramelization go- 
ing on at a low temperature. This same 
condition exists when bread is made 
from old dough. The slow browning is 
in this case due to the limited amount of 
sugar present, this having been con- 
sumed by the yeast during excessive fer- 
mentation. 

It is sometimes necessary to increase 
the amount of sugar in doughs made 
from green flours, to insure good brown- 
ing. The natural sugar present in such 
flours is limited in quantity and the 
starches are often not in an easily con- 
vertible state. 


MALT 


The term “malt” includes all forms of 
liquid malt extracts and malt flours 
used in bread making. Most bakers in 
the United States use malt extracts, 
but some are using malt flours, which 
they are finding satisfactory. In Can- 
ada the most generally used malt is malt 
flour. Malt is made from barley or 
other grains, and derives its name from 
the process of manufacture known as 
malting. During this process the grain 
is moistened and kept for several days 
in warm rooms, which causes sprouting. 
After this the sprouting is checked by 
heating and drying. : 

When grain sprouts, the enzymes con- 
tained therein secrete rapidly and func- 
tion. Diastase converts the starch of 
the grain into maltose, or malt sugar, 
and proteolytic enzymes attack the pro- 
teins present, transforming them into 
a simpler, more soluble, state. One 
value of malt in bread manufacturing 
lies in its supplying the yeast with some 
of its carbohydrate food and also a lit- 
tle of its nitrogenous food. 

Another value of malt is that it car- 
ries into the dough considerable dias- 
tase, and possibly other enzymes, that 
aid in the process of fermentation. Low 
diastatic malts seem to give better re- 
sults than those of high power. The 
diastatic power is the power to change 
starch into maltose. This is expressed in 
degrees Lintner. A 120 degree malt has 
twice as great diastatic power as a 60 
degree malt. The correct amount of 
malt extract to use is 1 per cent or 1 
Ib per 100 lbs of flour. Somewhat less 
malt flour is generally used. It is a 
mistake to attempt to replace the amount 
of cane or beet sugar generally used, 
with-malt. Better results are obtained 
by using both malt and sugar. . 

Unfortunately, by the present proc- 
esses of manufacture all impurities and 
coloring matter are not removed, which 
to some extent prevents a more liberal 
use. A large amount of malt will pro- 
duce an undesirable character of fermen- 
tation and impart a dark color and 
an Fy sere ro molasses-like odor to 
bread, but beneficial results are obtained 


when used in the poses of two 
pounds per barrel of flour. 

Malt should always be kept in a cool 
place. If kept at a high temperature, 
fermentation is likely to set in. This is 
particularly true during the summer 
months. 

MILK 


There is usually much discussion 
among bakers as to the value of milk in 
bread making, and as to what kind to 
use. It is advisable to use it in some 
form. While in small shops, whole or 
skimmed fresh milk might be used suc- 
cessfully, in large shops or plants this 
is impractical. on such factories, con- 
densed or dry milk is found more satis- 
factory. 

There are several kinds of condensed 
milk, viz., whole or skimmed unsweet- 
ened, and whole, half and half, and 
skimmed, sweetened. The keeping qual- 
ity of the sweetened milk is better than 
that of the unsweetened. The sweet- 
ened milk seems to give best results. 
The half and half sweetened is more de- 
sirable than either the whole or skimmed. 
This contains about 4 per cent butter fat. 

In comparing milks one must know 
the water and fat contents as well as 
the total solids. The greater the per 
cent of moisture the less will be the total 
solids and the poorer the quality. Milk 
with 4 per cent butter fat is much better 
than the skimmed with the same per- 
centage of water or total solids. Whole 
condensed milk with about 8 per cent 
butter fat is too expensive and rich for 
commercial use. This produces a heavy, 
clammy crumb. 

Condensed milks should be uniform in 
composition, and contain no added ma- 
terial other than a good grade of sugar. 
They will deteriorate at high tempera- 
tures, and should always be stored in 
cool places or, better still, in cold stor- 
age rooms. 

In the smaller plants, where consump- 
tion is small pal storage facilities are 
poor, dry milk is preferable. Unfor- 
tunately, all fat is usually removed from 
dry milk, which lowers its value.. If al- 
lowed to remain, there is danger of its 
becoming rancid. When sweetened con- 
densed milk is used, one should add less 
sugar. Such milk contains about 40 per 
cent sugar. 

Most bakers use too little milk. One 
should use at least 214 lbs dry milk or 
4 lbs condensed per barrel of flour. 
Milk enriches the loaf of bread, and 
improves its keeping qualities and nutri- 
tive value. No bread should be made 
without a reasonable quantity of milk be- 
ing used. 

Buttermilk is being used to some ex- 
tent in bread manufacture. Condensed 
buttermilk should never be used. Dry 
buttermilk is of about the same com- 
position as dry skimmed milk. The lac- 
tic acid present accelerates fermentation 
and aids in preventing rope. The great- 
est objection to using such milk is that 
it imparts a characteristic buttermilk 
flavor and taste to the finished loaf. 
Most bread eaters seem to object to this. 


SHORTENING 


There are three kinds of shortenin 
in general use, solid, semisolid and liquid. 
Until recent years lard was the shortening 
universally used. Then compounds came 
into general use. These were first made 
by combining certain proportions of 
fats with high melting points with some 
oil which produced a product of con- 
sistency similar to that of lard. These 
are not homogeneous, satisfactory prod- 
ucts. 

Now there are a number of so-called 
compounds being used which prove more 
satisfactory. These are made by a 
process known as ara. which 
consists in the removal of all free fatty 
acids, refining of vegetable oils, and then 
forcing hydrogen to chemically unite 
with the oil until a product of the con- 
sistency of lard is produced. 

Refined, purified oils are used to some 
extent, but are not meeting with much 
popularity, lard, compounds or .a recent- 


ly developed dry shortening seeming to 
give better results. 

Another great advancement has been 
made in recent years in the development 
of a dry shortening. This is'‘much more 
convenient to use, increases the yield, 
and improves the color, grain and tex- 
ture of the loaf. 

Shortening improves the texture, - 
keeping quality, and crust of bread. It 
also enriches and increases the nutritive 
value, and should always be used at the 
rate of three to four pounds per barrel 
of flour. This ingredient reduces the 
toughness of the crumb, thereby improv- 
ing the quality of the bread. 


SALT 

Various claims are being made con- 
cerning the quality and value of various 
salts. The important thing to keep in 
mind is that salt should be clean, dry 
and free from. impurities. The best 


‘ grades should always be used. Salt not 


only imparts a pleasing taste to bread, 
but makes more pronounced other tastes 
within the loaf. The correct amount to 
use is three to four pounds per barrel. 


YEAST FOOD 


It has been found that the problem of 
fermentation is due largely to incorrect 
yeast feeding. For yeast to make its 
most vigorous growth, and most rapid 
reproduction, resulting in the most ideal 
character of fermentation, it must be 
supplied with sufficient food of the right 
kinds. It must have an abundance of 
available carbohydrate material, a lib- 
eral supply of available nitrogenous ma- 
terial, and also a sufficient quantity of 
various mineral salts. 

The ordinary dough without yeast 
food contains sufficient carbohydrate 
food, the added sugar and malt and 
maltose resulting from the diastatic ac- 
tion taking place within the dough sup- 
plying this. The yeast cannot make use 
of the gluten until, during fermentation, 
this has been converted into a simpler, 
more soluble, state. So there is not a 
sufficient quantity of available nitro- 
genous material present in doughs not 
containing yeast food, nor is there a 
sufficient quantity of the various mineral 
salts required by the yeast. Yeast food 
furnishes the correct amount of the de- 
ficient food substances. 

The greatest problem that confronts 
bread manufacturers today is that of 
fermentation control. Bread is made 
within the doughroom. When the correct 
proportions of good materials are incor- 
porated in a dough, and this fermented 
the correct time at the desired tempera- 
ture, and punched properly, bread of 
good quality will result. This is much 
more important than the kind of equip- 
ment one has, or other shop conditions. 
Excellent bread is often made in small, 
poorly equipped shops when doughs are 
properly made and matured, and often 
poor bread is made in the larger, well- 
equipped shops where this is not done. 

For one to be able to establish a good 
formula, make a good dough and proper- 
ly control the fermentation of this, it is 
very necessary that he possess a thorough 
knowledge of every ingredient entering 
into the dough, the purpose of these and 
how they function. Without this he can 
only work blindly by the rule of thumb 
method, With this he will be able to 
quickly solve the many problems that 
arise within the plant from day to day. 
One must have this knowledge of raw 
materials in order to be able to suc- 
cessfully direct the processes of manu- 
facture. 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 

The executive committee of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try has chosen Savannah for the annual 
convention, to be held on April 17-20. 
Headquarters will be at the DeSoto 
Hotel. 

The executive committee met at Savan- 
nah on Jan. 24, and appointed the fol- 
lowing chairmen for the convention com- 
mittees: Gordon Smith, programme; 
Peter Nugent, local entertainment; W. 
J. Wood, of the Fleischmann Co., local 
publicity; O. L. Cook and C. H. Van 
Cleef, Allied Trades Day. The allied 
trades will have one day of the conven- 
tion. A membership campaign commit- 
tee was also appointed, with C. R. Rob- 
erts as chairman. A‘ special membership 
campaign will be conducted up to the 
date of the annual meeting. 
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President Quint entertained the mem- 
bers of the executive committee and a 
large number of local bakers at a- dinner 
on Jan. 24 at the Hotel Savannah. This 
was very successful, as the local associa- 
tion of bakers was reorganized and 
pledged its hearty co-operation to Mr. 
Quint in making the forthcoming conven- 
tion the most successful meeting ever 
held. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Sales Convention of Managers ‘of Subsidiary 
Companies Held at Company’s Head- 
quarters in Davenport, Iowa 


The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., held a three-day sales 
convention of the managers of its various 
subsidiary companies. The meeting was 
held at Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 24-26 in 
the Federal bakery school building. J. 
Reed Lane presided. The programme 
included discussions by the following: J. 
L. Ruve, auditor; D. F. Belden, on “Op- 
erating Analysis and Control”; H. J. 
Schroeder, on “Insurance”; M. A. Hem- 
sing, on “Labor and Production”; H. A. 
Loss, on “Purchases”; J. L. Oakes, on 
“New Locations”; Mort Hamburger, on 
“Sales Promotion and Advertising,” and 
J. C. Sluyter, on “Standardization of 
Formule.” 

In connection with the convention was 
also held a practical demonstration on 
the manufacture of various kinds of 
Federal products and a special demon- 
stration with relation to manufacture of 
sweet goods. 

Numerous luncheons and dinners were 
held, the principal one of which was a 
dinner at the Outing Club the evening 
of Jan. 24. In connection with this a 
comedy act and other entertainment were 
provided. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were: P. M. Willis, Newark, N. J; C. V. 
Doscher, Paterson, N. J; H. J. Konecny, 
Stamford, Conn; T. J. Madden, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y; W. D. Charles, Elmira, N. 
Y; H. M. McCabe, Wilmington, Del; G. 
J. Dirksen, Boston; F. L. Pollard, St. 
Louis; W. D. Allen, Rockford, Ill; A. F. 
Schneider, Aurora, Ill; W. L. Frieze, 
Amarillo, Texas; Roy Rhea and J. E. 
Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa; H. A. Campbell 
and Herman Dreifuss, Minneapolis; C. 
W. Johnson, Duluth, Minn; W. T. Klein, 
Cleveland, Ohio; P. T. Hedin, Omaha, 
Neb; J. M. Cranny, Terre Haute, Ind; 
W. H. Pieper, Monmouth, Ill; J. Leon- 
ard, Savanna, Ill; A. L. Swift, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; D. D. Meyers, Oklahoma City, 
Okla; J. Banzhoff, Altoona, Pa; E. Van 
Olst, Richmond, Ind; H. C. Baldwin, 








“Rock Island, Ill; R. M. Hoffman, Elgin, 


Ill; J. C. Comingore, South Bend, Ind; 
C. Baylor, Elkhart, Ind; C. F. Forster, 
Sterling, Ill; L. Sponsler, Tampa, Fla; 
W. L. Bush, Atlanta, Ga; Lee Ashley, 
Jacksonville, Fla; N. R. Allen and D. 
N. McClelland, Davenport, Iowa. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiapetpuHiA, Pa., Feb. 18.—Bakers 
have made some fair-sized purchases of 
flour this month, but they are reluctant 
to follow the advancing views of millers. 
They generally have stocks on hand to 
last them six or eight weeks, and are not 
disposed to further anticipate their 
needs. Sugar is available in ample quan- 
tities at 5c lb. Other bakers’ supplies 
are in moderate supply and demand, 
with little change in value. 

Retail bread prices show a downward 
tendency; 1-lb loaves generally are sell- 
ing at 6c and 7c, though one large gro- 
cery is offering them at 5c. Bakers ask 
10c for a loaf weighing 11, lbs. 

The state commissioner of labor and 
industry is to investigate charges that 
Pennsylvania is being invaded by bakery 
products from Maryland of a lower 
standard in manufacture than prevails in 
this state. 

Eugene Ivins, a member of the firm of 
S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., cracker baker, died 
in Miami, Fla., on Feb. 10. He was 75 
years old, and death was due to diabetes. 
Until its incorporation, Mr. Ivins was 
head of the bakery firm. He was fond 
of outdoor life, and kept yachts at both 
Miami and Beach Haven. He was for- 
merly a commodore of the Beach Haven 
Yacht Club, and was a member of the 
Union League. His wife died eight 
years ago. They had no children. 

Samvet S. Danrets, 








CALIFORNIA BAKERS MEET 


Annual Meeting of Southern California Bak- 
ers—T. J. Van De Kamp Elect- 
ed President 


The fifth annual meeting of the South- 
ern California Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Los Angeles, Jan. 25. 
President J. A. Mackechnie in his annual 
address set forth the necessities of the 
hour, and in general discussed conditions 
throughout the past year. The report of 
the treasurer, C. P. Brower, showed that 
a deficit of $730 had been wiped out, and 
that there was a fair balance remaining 
in the treasury. William Francis Ire- 
land, secretary, outlined the work of his 
office during 1921, and dwelt especially 
on the efforts which resulted in the re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the city license 
or occupation tax in Los Angeles. 

The nomination of officers resulted as 
follows: president, T. J. Van De Kamp, 
of the Van De Kamp Holland Dutch 
bakery, Los Angeles; vice president, Al- 
bert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los An- 
geles; treasurer, C. P. Brower, Faultless 
Bread Co., Los Angeles; secretary, Wil- 
liam Francis Ireland. The executive 
committee is made up of the officers and 
W. H. Eseman, Franco-American Bak- 
ing Co. Los Angeles; J. Lifur, Califor- 
nia French Baking Co., Los Angeles; 
J. A. Mackechnie, Mackechnie Bread Co., 
Los Angeles; Edward O’Loughlin, Home 
Bakery, San Pedro; Dale Weber, Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles. 

A resolution was passed pledging the 
support and co-operation of southern 
California bakers to the efforts being 
made by the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The business meeting was followed 
by a dinner and entertainment. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Fire destroyed the Dayton, Oregon, 
hotel and bakery, owned and operated 
by Albert Detmering, on Feb. 6. The 
estimated damage is $4,000, approxi- 
mately covered by insurance. 

John A. Wright, general yee ed Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Portland, and presi- 
dent of the Association of Master Bak- 
ers, died Feb. 4, following an operation 
for appendicitis, Mr. Wright came to 
Portland 20 years ago and conducted a 
bakery of his own at Russell and Rod- 
ney avenues. In 1910, when the Log 
Cabin company was organized, he became 
master baker of the new. plant and was 
made general manager of the company 
two years ago. Mr. Wright is survived 
by his widow and one son, L. P. Wright, 
superintendent of the Log Cabin bakery. 
The funeral was in charge of the Ma- 
sons. 

Henry Salmela, who recently disposed 
of his Steam bakery, 915 Center Street, 
Tacoma, will take a vacation in Califor- 
nia, after which he may visit his native 
country, Finland, 

Antone Tutter, formerly with the Por- 
ter Baking Co., Seattle, now the Na- 
tional Baking Co., is visiting in Ger- 
many. 

The Tekoa (Wash.) Bakery has added 
some new equipment. Phillip Fritz is 
proprietor. 

O. W. Ridder, proprietor of the Day- 
light bakery, Olympia, Wash., has opened 
a campaign introducing his Butter- 
Krust bread, which is made under the 
copyrighted formula for milk bread. 

Alex Diepold will open a bakery in 
Toledo, Oregon. He has also leased the 
Toledo Hotel from P. Fredrick, and will 
manage it. 

Two men recently held up the Kent 
(Wash.) Bakery and obtained about 
$50, escaping in an automobile. 

Ludwig Stephan, proprietor of the 
Stephan Bakery Co., Boise, Idaho, with 
Mrs. Stephan, is visiting in Portland 
for the benefit of the latter’s health. The 
Stephan Bakery Co. until recently was 
known as the Imperial bakery, Boise’s 
oldest bakery. Mr. Stephan’s son, Au- 
gust, is secretary and treasurer. 

A former employee of the Kendall 
bakery, Tucumcari, N. M., confessed to 
robbing the bakery of over $200. 

The Momberg Baking Co., of Cald- 


well, Idaho, has opened two branch stores 
in that ony 

A new electric oven has been installed 
in the Washougal (Wash.) Bakery. S. 
G. Jones is proprietor. 

E. W. Jacques has opened the Mod- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


- French bakery in Santa Barbara, 
Ca 


Lee Eicholtz has opened a branch 
store of the Boston bakery, Anaheim, 
Cal., which will be supplied from the 
main shop. 

Feb. 10 two lar late glass windows 
were broken ont: the interior of the 
Grandma Cookie Co., 272 Third Street, 
Portland, badly damaged by an explo- 
sion of gas in an oven. M. O. Roden, 
foreman of the cake department, was 
burned about the hands and arms. The 
oven had been used in the morning when 
the gas supply was cut off. Not know- 
ing this, Mr. Roden struck a match to 
relight the gas, when the explosion oc- 
curred. Damage is estimated at $3,000, 
with partial insurance. 

O’Brien’s bakery, Hanford, Cal., is to 
be remodeled and a new oven installed. 

It is rumored that R. J. MacDuffe is 
to resume the wholesale baking of 
doughnuts of the famous Hoyt brand, 
in Seattle. Mr. MacDuffe quit this 
branch of the business several years ago, 
when he leased his plant to the Ruth 
Ashbrook bakery. 

Sam Diggle, Auburn, Wash., has pur- 
chased a new electric oven. 

Charles Heiser will be in charge of 
the new Bake-Rite bakery, now building 
in Riverside, Cal. 

H. H. Haynes, president Haynes-Fos- 
ter Baking Co., Portland, has announced 
his cmilaer for representative from 
Multnomah County. Mr. Haynes is a 
Republican. Since 1907 he has been en- 
gaged in the baking business, and he is 
also vice president of the Broadway 
Bank, a member of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Associated Indus- 
tries of Oregon and of various civic or- 
ganizations. “Economy and on ess. 
A Portland manufacturer for the legis- 
lature,” is his slogan. 

The California Baking Co., Co-Opera- 
tive, is the new name of the California 
Baking Co., with assets of $1,000,000. 
R. J. Workman, of the R. J. Workman 
Co., owns a controlling interest. This is 
one of the largest baking companies in 
San Francisco, employing close to 200 
men. - 

C. A. Fawkes has sold the Rolling Pin 
bakery, Glendale, Cal., to A. S. Amm 
and W. H. Stinson. 

Charles Schulz and wife have returned 
from a several months’ visit to Germany 
and other European points. Formerly 
Mr. Schulz was proprietor of the Pur- 
ity bakery, on South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles. He plans re-entering the 
baking business in the near future. 

Harry Newton has bought Paul Dra- 
gon’s bakery on Sixth Street, San Diego, 
and is remodeling it. 

Leo Greenbaum is now manager of the 
National bakery, San Diego, Cal. 

The Southern California Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association held a banquet at the 
Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, on Jan. 31, 
during its fifth annual meeting. 

The Bake-Rite Doughnut Co. 454 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, has in- 
stalled more machinery. 

To stimulate trade, the I Knead Bread 
Co., Seattle, put the following sign in its 
display window: “Five dollars reward. 
Two five-dollar gold pieces are lost in 
unmarked loaves of our nutritious home 
made bread twice a week. This is sim- 
ply to advertise I Knead bread—the 
lucky customers advertise for us.” 

A new oven will be installed by George 
Patterson at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bak- 
er’s bakery, Baker, Oregon, was a recent 
visitor in Portland. 

A new doughnut shop has been opened 
at Grand Avenue and Clay, Portland, by 
J. Krouse, formerly manager of the 
doughnut department of the Royal Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Co., West Eleventh 
and Everett. 

Fred L. Ward, manager of the bakery 
sales department of the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills, is in Honolulu. 

Anderson, Cal., is to have a new bak- 
ery opened by T. Christopher, O. Owens 
and I. C. Owens, who come from Port- 
land. A brick oven is being built in 
their shop on West Center Street. 

Mrs. Hudson has sold the Watson Hi. 
Gene bakery, Richmond, Cal., to A. A. 
Goede and L. V. Scroggins. Formerly 
Mr. Goede was connected with the Peo- 
ple’s Baking Co., Oakland. 

George Kellog, of Payette, and H. C. 
Cummock, of Weiser, have bought the 


interest of their partner, Harry Morrow, 
in the Weiser (Idaho) Bakery. 

C. J. Jacob, Monrovia, Cal., plans 
building a modern bakery on Olive Ave- 
nue. 

R. Borisch has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Santa Rosa, N. M. 

Napoleon Raquer, Edward Hall ‘and 
Edward Pickert, of Tacoma, have filed 
articles of incorporation for the Betsy 
Ann bakery, with $40,000 capital. 

When the new market is completed in 
the Merriam Building, Spokane, the Na- 
tional System bakery will be established 
there. 

C. F. Mueller, of the Eagle Rock 
(Cal.) Bakery, has opened a branch re- 
tail store and restaurant at 728 East Col- 
orado Avenue, with Mrs. Mueller in 
charge. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Bake-Rite bakery at Marysville, Cal. 

Morton’s bakery, Everett, Wash., will 
install a new oven. 

The old People’s Baking Co. plant, 
2914 Western Avenue, Seattle, has been 
ss by Tony Stiles, who will con- 

uct a wholesale pastry business. 

George Schmitt has sold his Seward 
(Alaska) Bakery, and plans an extended 
visit in Germany. 

The bakery department of the Huggins 
grocery, Hood River, Oregon, will be in 
charge of Arlo Bradley, formerly in the 
baking business in Hillsboro, and more 
recently pastry chef in a Portland res- 
taurant. 

Charles Rhude, Willamina, Oregon, has 
installed additional machinery. 

After attending the annual state con- 
vention of the Oregon Master Bakers’ 
Association to be held in Roseburg, this 
month, Burt Holcomb, local agent of 
the Fleischmann Co., chosen to repre- 
sent the Portland Grocers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association at the meeting, will 
visit Fleischmann agencies in Medford, 
Salem and Eugene. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, plans driving to 
Roseburg for the annual state conven- 
tion. Mrs. Haynes will accompany him. 

Late in January the Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, opened its Knickerbocker res- 
taurant. M. L. Mayer is in charge of the 
pastry department. 

A new bakeshop has been opened in 
Portland at Sixty-second and Sandy 
Boulevard, by Frank Reuth, formerly of 
Seattle. 

C. E. Grube, formerly proprietor of 
the National bakery, Broadway at Sixth, 
San Diego, Cal., has opened a shop at 
Infepentonce and Woodlawn, and will 
do a wholesale business under the name 
of French Snail Baking Co. 

The Polly-Ann bakery, 684 South Al- 
varado, Burbank, Cal., has moved to the 
new market. 

A Kosher bakery has been.opened by 
H. E. Chilk at Soto and Brooklyn ave- 
nues, Los Angeles. 

Some new machinery has been in- 
stalled in the Southern California Bak- 
ing Co.’s Los Angeles plant. 

Hughes & Hughes, Long Beach, Cal., 
have installed more equipment. 

North Bend, Oregon, has a new bak- 
ery under the management of J. Snyder, 
formerly of Portland. 

Mrs. L. C. Long has purchased the 
bakery stand in the Best-Ever dairy 
lunch, First and Marion streets, Seattle. 
She formerly was connected with the 
University branch of the Chauncy 
Wright bakeries. 

The Brentwood (Cal.) Bakery has 
been opened by Paul Nezer. 

The Sun grocery and bakery has been 
opened at 2805 B Street, San Diego, 
Cal., by Enoch Oberg. 

St. Johns, a suburb of Portland, has 
a new bakery under the management of 
Coupe & Shaw. 

Clyde Patty, manager of the bakery 
department in the Lipman-Wolfe de- 
partment store, Portland, will visit New 
York in April in the interest of his con- 
cern. 

The French American bakery, Puente, 
Cal., has succeeded J. Esipitella. 

F. A. Cutler has opened Ye Bake 
Shoppe at 6916 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

The Bake-Rite Breadery, 1420 First 
Avenue, Seattle, has been sold to the 
Chatterton System of Bakeries. R. H. 
Hoitt is manager. 

The Home bakery, Chehalis, Wash., 
has been purchased by John Beck, for- 
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merly of Beck Bros. Tacoma. His 
brother, Mark Beck, is again operating 
the Bellingham bakery. 

J. W. Reed is installing an oven in 
connection with his restaurant in Pixley, 
Cal. He formerly was in the baking 
business in Wasco. 

M. D. Cook has bought out A. Towns- 
end, 420 East Fifth Street, Los Angeles. 

The Barker bakery, San Diego, Cal., 
has added a bakery lunch and confec- 
tionery store to its plant. Oats & Ful- 
ton are proprietors. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was recently organized, with the 
following officers: president, William 
Weeks, of the Tacoma Toast & Hard- 
tack Co; vice president, Edward Hall, of 
the Betsy Ann bakery; secretary and 
treasurer, Wallace McPherson, of the 
Federal System. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Robinson sailed 
for Honolulu, Feb. 11, for ‘a short visit. 
Mr. Robinson is San Francisco agent 
for the Fleischmann Co. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATIONS 
During the past month a committee 
consisting of C. O. Swanson, Massachu- 
setts Baking Co., Hartford, Conn., ‘H. 
K. Keiser, Dexter’s bakery, Springfield, 
Mass., O. F. Parker, Parker-Buckey Co., 
New Britain, Conn., and W. H. Dietz, 


‘ Dietz bakery, Springfield, Mass., toured 


the state in the interests of the legisla- 
tive committee of Connecticut bakers and 
the newly formed New England Bakers’ 
Association. 

The bakers attending the meetings 
gladly pledged their financial support to 
the legislative committee, and in each 
place committees were appointed to 
solicit all bakers in the territory who 
were not present, in order that every 
baker in the state might have an oppor- 
tunity to support the committee which 
has proved of such value. 

At the meeting held at the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s offices, New Haven, the bak- 
ers of New Haven and Middlesex coun- 
ties unanimously voted to become affili- 
ated with the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and elected the following offi- 
cers: president, L. L. Gilbert, New Eng- 
land Bakery Co., New Haven; vice presi- 
dent, C. F. Mory,:Mory’s bakery, New 
Haven; treasurer, O. E. Koehler, La- 
mond’s home bakery, New Haven; secre- 
tary, J. F. Hohl, Hohl’s bakery, New 
Haven. 

The next meeting was held at Water- 
town, and there, also, the bakers ex- 
pressed the desire to join hands with the 
New England Bakers’ Association, elect- 
ing officers as follows: president, Adolph 
Reymond, Reymond Bros. bakery, Wa- 
terbury; vice president, Otto Pullig, Pul- 
lig’s bakery, Torrington; treasurer, J. 
G. Troemel, Troemel’s bakery, Torring- 
ton; secretary, P. L. French, Dexter 
Baking Co., Waterbury. 

Another meeting was held at the 
Fleischmann Co.’s office in Hartford, and 
the bakers expressed a keen desire to 
have a strong local organization affiliated 
with the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. The following officers were elected: 
president, O. F. Parker, Parker-Buckey 
Co., New Britain; vice president, G. E. 
Beroth, Beroth’s bakery, Hartford; 
treasurer, John Wittig, Kolb’s bakery, 
Hartford; secretary, E. H. Setterlund, 
Massachusetts Baking Co., Hartford. 

The bakers of New London County 
formed an association to become affili- 
ated with the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and elected the following offi- 
cers: president, Joseph Byers, Byers 
Bros., Inc., New London; vice president, 
M. A. Barr, Community Bake Shoppe, 
Norwich; treasurer, J. C. Ernst, Ernst 
bakery, New London; secretary, A. E. 
Parquette, Parquette & Le Blanc, New 
London. 

At Willimantic the bakers were also 
keen for an organization, and unani- 
mously voted to become affiliated with 
the New England Bakers’ Association. 
The officers elected are: president, W. E. 
Gilman, Blanchette & Gilman, Williman- 
tic; vice president, E. J. Lescoe, Lescoe’s 
bakery, Willimantic; treasurer and sec- 
retary, R. G. Dion, Dion’s bakery, Willi- 
mantic. 

In each case the above presidents and 
vice presidents are wholesale and retail 
bakers, respectively, and automatically 
become the wholesale and retail gover- 
nors of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation for their respective districts. 
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BAKERY AS A “NUISANCE” 


Status in the Courts, as Indicated by Recent 
Decision—Trend Toward Better Sani- 
tation Helps in Zone Disputes 


Occasionally, plans for the establish- 
ment of a bakery in a residential or 
semiresidential district of a city meets 
with obstructing attempts on the part of 
the owners of near-by property and, not- 
withstanding ~moomgreny | congestion in 
cities, there appears to be a tendency in 
many states to uphold zoning regulations 
which debar manufacturing establish- 
ments from residential sections. 

In view of these conditions it is inter- 
esting to note that the leading court 
decision to be found in the law reports 
bearing on this subject was decided in 
favor of a baking company. Incidental- 
ly, the decision draws attention to the 
fact that the present trend to increasing 
sanitation on bakery premises, and to 
substitute garages for stables, gives the 
manufacturing baker still more favorable 
standing when esthetic property owners 
seek to make good in the courts their 
protests against the establishment of a 
baking plant near by. Perhaps these 
considerations had considerable weight in 
enabling a Minneapolis baking company 
to gain a foothold in a residential dis- 
trict a year or so ago. 

The decision above referred to was that 
handed down by the Pennsylvania su- 
perior court in the case of Alexander et 
al vs. Stewart Bread Co., 21 Pa. Super. 
526. There the court reversed judgment 
in favor of plaintiffs for damages on 
account of defendants’ operation of a 
bakery in a residential district of Phila- 
delphia. 

In reading the Philadelphia decision, 
however, it is to be borne in mind that 
redress was sought against a bakery 
already established, as distinguished 
from a proposal to establish one, so the 
decision is not to be relied on too strong- 
ly where a bakery’s invasion of a purely 
residential district is palpably unjust, 
under all the circumstances involved. 

In the course of the opinion, the court 
said: “The evidence established that the 
business carried on by the defendants 
was the manufacture of bread. This is 
a business which must be carried on in 
centers of population, is lawful, and is 
not a nuisance per se. Whether it has 
become a nuisance as conducted by the 
defendants depends wholly upon the 
proof. In the present case, there was no 
evidence that the defendants have per- 
mitted offensive materials to percolate 
through the soil of the plaintiffs’ prop- 
erty, as was the case in Gavigan vs. At- 
lantic Refining Co., 186 Pa. 604. 

“It is reasonable and necessary that 
persons living in a city should subject 
their personal comfort to the conse- 
quences of those operations, trades and 
businesses that are necessarily carried on 
in the immediate vicinity of the localit 
where their product is to be consumed. 
When a business is of “this character, 
there can be no recovery for a trifling 
noise and discomfort occasioned by it to 
surrounding property, but even such a 
business must be so carried on as not 
to involve unnecessary annoyance. 

“We are of opinion that the evidence 
offered by the defendants to show the 
character of the machinery used in their 
business, the things which were neces- 
sary to properly conduct said business, 
and the precautions taken in the erec- 
tion of their building to avoid unneces- 
sary annoyance to their neighbors, ought 
to have been admitted. 

“The noise of the machinery was one 
of the things of which the plaintiffs com- 
plained. Whether that complaint was 
well founded was a question of fact; tne 
evidence offered by the defendants to 
show that the manner in which the ma- 
chinery was constructed, and that no 
noise resulted from its operation, was 
proper for the consideration of the jury 
in order that they might determine the 
amount of credit to which the testimony 
of the plaintiffs was entitled. The offer 
of evidence as to the thickness of the 
wall and the manner in which it was con- 
structed had a direct bearing as tending 
to show how much ot the noise, resulting 
from the operation of the machinery, 
could probably be heard in the neighbor- 
hood outside the building. 

“The defendants kept on the lower 
floor of the building horses, which were 
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used in connection with the business of 
the bakery, and for no other purpose, 
and in view of the fact that the business 
of a bakery is not unlawful and that it 
is usually carried on in the built-up por- 
tions of cities, we are of opinion that it 
was competent for the defendants to 
show that the horses were necessary, to 
be used in connection with the busi- 
ness... . 

“There was no evidence whatever of 
any permanent injury to the property 
of the plaintiffs. Let the machinery be 
stopped and the horses removed, and 
nothing will remain of which the plain- 
tiffs have legal grounds for complaint. 
The mere presence of the bakery upon 
the property adjoining that of the plain- 
tiffs does not give a cause of action. A 
schoolhouse, hospital, livery stable or 
licensed drinking saloon, and many other 
kinds of businesses, tend to affect the 
desirability of a neighborhood as a place 
of residence and, consequently, to de- 
preciate the value of surrounding prop- 
erty; but the owners of such property 
are without legal remedy for their loss. 
Nor will the fact that the business of the 
adjoining owner is a source of some per- 
sonal discomfort and annoyance give a 
right of action so long as the business 
is lawful and conducted in a lawful man- 
ner. There must be substantial injury 
done, and the act of negligence com- 
plained of must be the cause of the in- 
jury.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


BAKERIES AND THE LAW 


Cases in Which the Courts Have Been Called 
on to Determine What Consti- 
tutes a “Bakery” 


Despite the antiquity of bakeries, con- 
troversies sometimes arise over just what 
constitutes a “bakery.” The law reports 
contain several interesting cases in which 
varying aspects of the subject have been 
considered by courts throughout the 
country. 

The question has frequently risen in 
controversies over what passed by the 
sale of a “bakery.” For instance, in the 
case of Nieb vs. Hinderer, 4 N.W. 159, 
the Michigan supreme court decided that 
a sale of an established bakery passed 
“all fixtures belonging thereto and form- 
ing a part thereof.” The court adds: 
“That an oven and oven fixtures will be 
found in and constitute an important 
part of a bakery would seem to be be- 
yond question.” 

Whether a lease of premises for use as 
a bakery included the right to use water 
provided by a connection with water 
mains was the question presented to the 
Brooklyn city court in the case of Gans 
vs. Hughes, 14 N.Y. Supp. 930. It was 
decided that the landlord, having per- 
mitted a connection to be made, could 
not afterwards disconnect it without the 
consent of the baker tenant. The court 
said: 

“When premises are leased for an ex- 
pressed purpose, everything necessary to 
the use and enjoyment of the demised 
premises for such expressed purpose 
must be implied where it is not expressed 
in the lease. . . . It follows, therefore, 
that when plaintiff leased the premises 
in question ‘to be used as a bakery’ he 
acquired also such accompaniments and 
appurtenances as usually belong to and 
were necessary to enable him to carry on 
the bakery business. 

“It appears . . . that water was nec- 
essary and incidental to use of the cellar 
as a bakery; indeed, defendant seems to 
have conceded this, when in October, 
before the demised term began, and 
while the oven was being built, he con- 
sented to the water connection being 
made, only stipulating that plaintiff 
should bear the expense thereof. For 
defendant, at this late day, to seek to 
sever the water connection, is an inter- 
ference with the same use of the prem- 
ises for which they were hired, and 
equity will intervene to prevent such in- 
terference.” 

In the case of York vs. Barstow, 175 
Mass. 167, 55 N.E. 846, petitioner sought 
to enforce a.mechanic’s lien against cer- 
tain “bakery property” in Somerville, 
and the question presented to the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court related 
to the sufficiency of this description to 
cover a stable used in connection with 
the particular bakery. The court said, 








in affirming judgment in favor of peti- 
tioner: 

“For aught that appears to the con- 
trary, the judge may have been justified 
in finding upon the evidence that the 
stable was used for the keeping of teams 
connected with the bakery business, or 
that in some other way it was to be used 
in connection with that business. The 
term ‘bakery property’ may properly be 
held to include not only those parts of 
the estate in which the process of bakin 
is carried on or intended to be cuntel 
on, but also those other parts which are 
used or are intended to be used for stor- 
age, distribution, or other purposes con- 
nected with that business.” 

An ordinance under consideration in 
the case of City of Chicago vs. Droga- 
sawacz, 256 Ill. 34, 99 N.E. 869, defined 
a bakery as “any place used for any pur- 
poses of mixing, compounding or bak- 
ing, for sale or for purposes of a restau- 
rant, bakery, or hotel, any bread, bis- 
cuits, pretzels, crackers, buns, rolls, mac- 
aroni, cake, pies, or any food product 
of which flour or meal is a principal in- 
gredient,” etc. The Illinois supreme 
court decided that the ordinance, which 
regulated sanitation in bakeries, was a 
valid exercise of charter power vested 
in the city. 

In the Michigan case of Richards vs. 
Washington F. & M. Insurance Co., 27 
N.W. 586, the supreme court of the state 
decided that an insurance policy was not 
vitiated because the building insured 
contained a bakery and_ restaurant, 
whereas the policy covered “stores and 
residence.” ‘The court observed: 

“The question presented cannot be re- 
garded as whether this language is tech- 
nically accurate. It can only be material 
if so inaccurate as to mislead to the ex- 
tent of probable prejudice and injury. 
The word ‘store’ is commonly used in 
this country as the equivalent of the 
English word ‘shop,’ which is very gener- 
ally applied to what we call a ‘bakery,’ 
as it is to any room or building where 
any kind of article of traffic is sold. 
The American word ‘store’ applies to 
the building,—the name more strictly be- 
longing to the collection of wares within 
it. The English ‘shop’ is the building it- 
self, as distinguished from a place of 
sale which is open, like a ‘stall.’ Rich. 
Dict., ‘Shop.’ 

“A ‘restaurant’ has no more defined 
meaning, and is used indiscriminately for 
all places where refreshments can be 
had, from the mere eating house or 
cookshop to the more common shops or 
stores, where the chief business is vend- 
ing articles of consumption and confec- 
tionery, and the furnishing of eatables 
to be consumed on the premises is sub- 
ordinate. 

“The testimony does not indicate that 
a restaurant or a bakery is more dan- 
gerous than any other grocery or pro- 
vision store, and the fact that the im- 
propriety of using the phrase ‘store’ 
does not appear to have occurred to 
either the general or local agent, or to 
any one else, until this suit was brought, 
is reason enough against our attempting 
to declare, as matter of law, that the 
word is dangerously misleading, and a 
misrepresentation. 

“Those gentlemen are both intelligent, 
and acquainted with the usages of cor- 
rect language, and if dictionary makers 
fail to 2 certain uses, it does not 
follow that the people who resort to 
them are wrong, or that they do not 
know what they mean by their own 
terms. Neither have we any right to 
say, as a matter of law, that a brick 
oven is so unusual that a failure to men- 
tion its existence in a house or other 
building is presumptively fraudulent. It 
is not many years since such ovens were 
found in all comfortable dwellings, as 
well as in bakeshops and other places 
where cooking is done, and their presence 
was taken for granted, and not deemed 
hazardous.” A. L. H. Street. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Missouri Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Columbia, March 14-15. 

Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Savannah, Ga., April 17-20. 

llinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Danville, April 18-20. 

National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich., May 23-24. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 5-7. 
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Horace Crider Re-elected President of West- 
ern Association—H. C. Elste Succeeds C. 
A. Bolen as Fleischmann Co, Manager 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Feb. 17.—By a unani- 
mous vote, Horace W. Crider was re- 
elected president of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting held Saturday evening, 
Feb. 11, in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside. This marks the eighth year 
that Mr. Crider has been chosen as presi- 
dent, he having held that post since the 
organization of the body, which is com- 
posed of the leading bakers of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Crider’s official colleagues were 
also unanimously re-elected. ‘They are 
Ernest R. Braun, vice president, S. S. 
Watters, treasurer, and C. C. Latus, sec- 
retary. Mr. Crider made a brief re- 
sponse thanking his colleagues. Six new 
associate members were elected, two of 
them being engaged in the flour trade, 
Harlow S.. Lewis, representing the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., and Frederick P. Mar- 
tin, of the New Prague Flouring Mill. 

C. A. Bolen, the retiring district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., was given 
an ovation when he was presented to the 
meeting by President Crider, who re- 
marked that the occasion was a “sol- 
emn one” and marked the retirement of 
“a man who was loved and respected by 
all who came in contact with him.” 

Mr. Bolen referred briefly to his long 
association with the Fleischmann Co., 
and told how he had entered its service 
in 1884. At that time he said the largest 
user of yeast was S. S. Marvin, who 
bought six pounds a day. In 1905 Mr. 
Bolen was appointed district manager, 
and continued in that post until this 
month, when he was retired, in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Fleischmann 
Co. 

Mr. Bolen indulged in reminiscences 
of the “old days” in the business, which 
proved most interesting. He thanked 
the bakers for their support and friend- 
ly counsel, and said, “until last week I 
never knew what warm and earnest 
friends I had among the Pittsburgh 
bakers.” In closing, he stated that he 
would be seen at the meetings at inter- 
vals, and that he would still be on the 
Fleischmann Co. payroll. 

H. C. Elste, the new district manager, 
who was associated with Mr. Bolen for 
30 years, was introduced, and made an 
address, in which he pledged himself to 
“go the limit” to please the bakers and in 
every way aid them. He bespoke their 
aid and co-operation in his new line of 
duty, and said that he would always be 
ready to respond to the call of any baker. 

S. S. Watters, secretary of the Liberty 
Baking Co., and a member of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association, made a strong plea for the 
bakers present to take prompt steps to 
affiliate with the association. He told of 
the vast benefits that would accrue to 
the bakers who took a lively interest in 
the newly reorganized body, and pointed 
out the necessity of every individual 
baker “getting in line.” 

Mr. Watters read a letter that he had 
received from Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary and general manager of the asso- 
ciation, in which the latter emphasized 
the present-day need of “selling the as- 
sociation to the bakers.” Mr. Watters 
commented on the letter quite favorably, 
distributed membership questionnaires, 
and urged his hearers to respond to the 
call for “more members.” 

President Crider named A. P. Cole, 
Roscve C. Martin and J. T. Litford as 
a committee to audit the books of the 
treasurer for the past year. He also re- 
appointed the following executive com- 
mittee: John Ertl, T. H. Doehla, W. N. 
Sherman, E. J. Burry and Chris Stoeck- 
lein. 

It was announced that “Bakers’ Night” 
would be observed Wednesday evening, 
March 1, at the Pure Food Show, under 
the auspices of the Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh. 

Felicitations were extended to Michael 
J. Baker, vice president of the 7 Baker 
Brothers, on his birthday anniversary. 
Adjournment was then taken to the din- 
ing-room, where an elaborate buffet 
lunch was served, with Mr. Elste and 
Adam Ziegler as chief dispensers of 
coffee and lemonade. 

C. C, Larus. 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





New Bakeries Being Opened —Numerous Business Changes —Capacities 
Being Increased —News From Central, Eastern 
and Southern States 


INDIANA 

The Taggart Baking Co. will erect a 
building near the Monon Railroad tracks, 
between ‘Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth streets, to be used exclusively for 
the development of the company’s whole- 
sale trade. Plans are incomplete, but 
in all probability a two-story fireproof 
structure, 200x80, will be decided on. 

Fred Miller, of Fred Miller & Son, 
bakers, Evansville, has been re-elected a 
director in the American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, for the seventeenth consecu- 
tive time. 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Bakin 
Co., Evansville, is a director in the Nort 
Side Bank, while Julius Rastater retains 
a directorship in the Lamasco Bank. 

O. H. Luellen has succeeded W. E. 
se in the baking business at Farm- 
1 


and. 

J. O. Grabill has bought the bakery of 
H. L. Walker, Montpelier. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Parr ni gon the semiannual 6 per cent 
dividend was paid, 

The Campbell Bakery Co. has ac- 
quired the bakery of F. C. Mateer, 
Noblesville. 

The bakery of O. E. Coffin, New Cas- 
tle, was burned, causing a loss of $4,000, 
partly covered by insurance. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The Weiss quality bakery, Main Street, 
Evansville, will install a steam bread 
oven and loaf molder. 





KENTUCKY 


J. W. Mitchell, 622 East Market 
Street, Louisville, has sold his bakery to 
Gus Bender. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
had an exhibit at the National Health 
Exposition, that city, Feb. 1-9. 

The Gernert bakery, 634 South Shelb 
Street, Louisville, has added a doug 
mixer, 

The bakery of T. L. Solger Co., Fourth 
and Broadway, Louisville, recently dam- 
aged by fire, has been rebuilt. 

Yeggs opened a safe at the Phoenix 
Cafeteria & Bakery, Louisville, and se- 
cured $1,149 in cash, but overlooked 
$12,000 in bonds. 

R. Rice has bought the bakery of M. 
Ansert, 511 East Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville. 

The annual meeting of the United 
Baking Co., Louisville, resulted in G. P. 
Stammel being elected president, Lee 
Schultz vice president, J. D. Taber sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager. Direc- 
tors: Charles Deckel, J. M. Haragan, D. 
B. Perkins and C, E. Taffe. 

The former Westworth bakery, Har- 
lan, is now the Bakers’ electric bakery. 

J. W. Miller, president of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Louisville, is on a 
pleasure trip to Tucson, Ariz. 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting Feb. 4, 
the —— speakers being Dr. R. M. 
Allen and Dr. Kreiger, who were in 
Louisville in connection with the health 
exposition. Dr. Allen was formerly with 
the University of Kentucky agricultural 
experiment station in the days when a 
Saline division was active, and is now 
with the Ward Baking Co., in charge of 
its research products department. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The plant of Bates, Kirby & Co., 
bakers, New Bedford, Mass., was dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire. 

The Mayflower Baking Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has declared a dividend of 
$5 per share, payable Feb. 1. Six months 
ago it declared’ a similar dividend. 

James McManus, executive head -of 
the Twentieth Century Baking Co., Hav- 
erhill, Mass., has returned from a trip 
to New York, a Baltimore 
and Washington, where he went to get 
ideas to embody into his wholesale bak- 
ing business. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Master Bakers’ Association it 


was unanimously decided to join in a 


body with the newly formed.New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association. 

Arthur Default is building a bakery 
at 805-811° Moody Street, Lowell, Mass. 

The Economy Grocery Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., is erecting a bakery building. 

A. Baskin, 464 Main Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., is erecting a one-story brick 
bakery, 35x44. 

A two-story brick addition is being 
made to the warehouse of the National 
Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Fire, believed to have been started by 
some one attempting to thaw out a 
frozen pipe, damaged the bakery of 
Joseph Miuzwecki, Middletown, Conn., 
$3,000. 

F. V. Seaton is having alterations 
made to his bakery at Attleboro, Mass. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Superior Baking Co., 
Brockton, Mass., Andrew Minnini was 
elected president, Joseph Ferrini treas- 
urer, and William Ferrini secretary. 

R. H. Dietz, of the Dietz bakery, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., is at Fruitland, Fla. 

The addition to the plant of the Royal 
Baking Co., Hartford, Conn., is com- 
pleted and in operation. 

Donohue & Johnson have opened a 
bakery at South Manchester, Conn. 

Brown Zutowt has bought the half 
interest of Charles Moller in the White 
Eagle bakery, 667 Berkshire Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





' MICHIGAN 


A bomb explosion in the doorway of 
the Warsaw bakery, Hamtramck, dam- 
aged the plant to the extent of $20,000. 

W. F. Broderick has succeeded W. S. 
Saunders in the ownership of a bakery 
at Clare. 

C. E. White, Otsego, has sold his bak- 
ery to P. Sprague. 

E. H. Cole, Howard City, has dis- 
posed of his bakery to F. B. Lawrence. 

L. Mowsor has bought the Central bak- 
ery, Hartford. 

C. A. Peabody & Son, bakers, Ithaca, 
have sold to G. D. Christonnell & Co. 

C. Quackenbush, Fowerville, has sold 
his bakery to A. B. Colborn. 

Rosen’s Warsaw bakery is a new con- 
cern operating at 5105 Hastings Street, 
Detroit. 





- OHIO 

New machinery equipment and ovens 
have been installed in the Youngman 
bakery, Warren. 

The Stevens bakery, Lorain, was re- 
cently damaged $20,000 by fire. 

The Continental Grocery Co., operat- 
ing cut-rate stores in Cleveland, Youngs- 
town and other Ohio cities, is planning 
on entering Toledo. Harry G. Olney, 
vice president and general manager of 
the concern, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, has made a survey of the Toledo 
field. This company operates its own 
bakery. 

The A. B. Flory Co., Canton, operat- 
ing 40 retail grocery stores, has bought 
property at Fifth and Cleveland avenues, 
on which it will erect a modern market 
building containing a bakery. 

A. E. Muth, manager of the Cincinnati 
branch of the National Biscuit Co., an- 
nounced at the annual dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce that the company 
had decided to erect a $2,500,000, seven- 
story cracker and cake plant in Cincin- 
nati. Ground will be broken in the 
spring. The new plant will be located 
on Hunt Street, between Dandridge and 
Thirteenth streets, on a tract 463x140, 
and serve the entire middle western ter- 
ritory, comprising southern Ohio, south- 
ern Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

Fosterling & Winan, who operate a 
bakery at Port Clinton, have acquired 
the Germania Hotel property and will 
convert it into a bakery. 

Edward Schubert and Clarence Hag- 

ard, partners in the baking business in 

incinnati, and William Healy, manager 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
have filed suit against the American 
Baking Co., 810 West Fourth Street, that 


city. They claim that they are entitled 
to $5,000 which they advanced the 
American company as earnest money on 
a projected purchase. They later with- 
drew their offer of $30,000 for the stock 
of the company, but the company re- 
fused to return the earnest money as per 
agreement. 

The 200 employees of the Holland 
Bread Co., Columbus, were entertained 
with a dinner at the plant, the chief 
_ of the menu being venison, secured 
y A. G. Reck, manager. 

Employees of the Green & Green Co., 
Dayton, surprised the officers when they 
held their celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary by presenting them with 
gifts of silver. 

More than 200 bakers and members 
attended the installation of the officers 
of the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club. 
Following the installation, W. H. Shafer, 
secretary, told of thé aims of the club 
for 1922. A dinner and dance foilowed. 
Officers installed: A. G. Schmid, presi- 
dent; Edwin Uffelmann, vice president; 
W. H. Shafer, secretary; F. L. Gassner, 
treasurer. Directors: A. F. Muth, B. S. 
Weil, W. H. Healy, Frank Prautman, C. 
Dinkelacker, John Fischer and P. G. 
Ruehlmann. 

The H. E. Bassler Baking Co., 113 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, was damaged 
$3,000 by fire. 

Seven hundred members of the Cin- 
cinnati Journeymen Bakers’ Union have 
rejected a proposal by the employers 
that they vote themselves a voluntary 
wage cut of 15 per cent. About 150, who 
are unemployed, were in favor of the 
cut, but it was rejected after a session 
lasting five hours. The wage agreement 
between the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ 
Club and the union extends until April. 
It provides for $33 a week for bench 
hands and $36 .for oven men and mixers. 

A. H. Strietmann, president of the 
George H. Strietmann Sons’ Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected president of 
the Findlay Market Association, that 
city. 

William Kempler, Steubenvills, 
install a steam bread oven. 

S. T. Pletcher has acquired a half in- 
terest in the Hoppstetter Baking Co., 
Zanesville. H..J. Hoppstetter retires 
after being actively in charge of the 
establishment for 14 years. D. E. Lee, 
who owns the other half interest, will 
continue in charge of the manufacturing 
end, while Mr. Pletcher will look after 
sales. 

Henry Storck, son of George Storck, 
who for 40 years operated the Storck 
bakery, Marietta, has taken over the 
plant, which has been operated for some 
time by others, put in modern machinery, 
and is getting ready to expand the busi- 
ness. 


will 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Jacob Fischer has bought the bakery 
of J. L. Simon, West Chester. 

R. H. Hershner, formerly of Yeager- 
town, Pa., has acquired the bakery of 
C. H. Ports, Hanover. 

S. G. Betz has bought the plant and 
fixtures of C. R. Hoffman, Lewistown. 

The Corry Baking Co., Corry, has in- 
stalled additional machinery equipment. 

Plants embracing the Associated Bak- 
eries, with headquarters at Erie, are: 
Erie (Pa.) Baking Co; Purity Baking 
Co., Warren, Ohio; People’s. bakery, 
Sharon, Pa; Mahoning Valley Bread Co., 
New Castle, Pa; City bakery, Elwood 
City, Pa; Purity Baking Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio. J. A. Andrews is president, A. 
W. Andrews treasurer, and F. G. Davis, 
formerly of the Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, manager. 

The Stewart Baking Co. has been 
started at Altoona, in the I. O. O. F. 
Building, on Keystone Avenue. 

Daniel Tesolin has opened the Stand- 
ard bakery at Monssen. 

I. L. Anderson, baker, Youngsville, is 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

W. S. Stahley, Schwenksville, is install- 
ing a steam bread oven and making other 
improvements. 

John Eidemuller, former _ business 
manager of the Haerich Baking Co. 
Northside, Pittsburgh, which was dis- 
solved some time ago, and some friends, 
have acquired the property, and will fit 
it up for a bakery, equipped with two 
basement fired ovens. 

S. S. Watters, secretary of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
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a director in the Pittsburgh Board of 
Trade. 

B. F. Stence, of Lewistown, has opened 
a shop in Harrisburg, at 1326 North 
Third Street. 

The Pipher Baking Co., Stroudsburg, 
operated by Morris Schneider & Sons, 
has been sold to T. V. and W. R. Gould, 
of Brisborn, and B. F. Hagarty, of 
Narbeth. 

Eight hundred Scranton grocers were 
guests of the Kolb bakery at a banquet. 

The Elliot Baking Co., New Castle, has 
bought property at Madison and Liberty 
streets, on which will be erected a mod- 
ern bakery. 

J. Z. Fuoss has opened a bakery at 
Twenty-third Avenue and Ninth Street, 
Altoona. 

The tenth anniversary of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co., Philadelphia, was cele- 
brated with an entertainment and ban- 
quet in its auditorium, 1736 German- 
town Avenue, on Feb. 15. 

Samuel Watters, of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was in New York 
City during the month, and also visited 
the new plant of the Cushman Baking 
Co., Brooklyn. 

Daniel Tesolin has opened the Stand- 
ard bakery at Donora. 

W. J. Donoughe, M. O. Shuster, C. R. 
Kiefer and E. C. Succop have applied 
for a charter for the Unity Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

G. W. Fisher, baker, Huntingdon, and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, has bought an ice plant at 
Mount Union. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


Burton Updike has opened a bakery 
at Morgantown, W. Va. 

At the monthly meeting of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Master Bakers’ Association 
the new officers were installed. Frank 
Kapfhammer is president. Some advo- 
cated a 5c loaf, but the proposition was 
rejected. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is having its delivery equipment re- 
painted, using a white background, and 
portraying the milk and honey idea in 
its Honey-Krust bread, showing cuts of 
beehive, cow, loaf of bread, etc. 

The Lynchburg Mee Steam Bakery 
Co. is ‘building a brick two-story and 
basement addition. 

George Lowden has established a bak- 
ery in the Saffle Building, Grafton, W. 
Va., and plans on opening shops at 
Clarksburg, Elkins and Weston, W. Va. 

The Kratz bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been bought by John Brinkman. 

G. K. Fellers and Haynes Reynolds 
have acquired a building at Greenwood, 
S. C., which they will remodel into a 
bakery. 

The Carolina Baking Co., with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., is making 
many improvements to its three plants. 
In Charlotte additional machinery and 
equipment have been installed. In Gas- 
tonia the facilities of the plant have been 
doubled, the building is being enlarged 
and another bread and cake oven in- 
stalled. W. J.-Caroll is in charge of 
this plant. Another oven is being in- 
stalled in the Greensboro plant, and 
other improvements made to take care of 
the increasing business in that territory, 
which is under the management of C. H. 
Miller. H. O. Miller, president, stated 
that business with all the plants was 
fully 30 per cent larger than in 1920. 

Victor Faturos, Roanoke, Ala., has en- 
larged his bakery and installed addition- 
al equipment. 

The McCormick Co., Twelfth and 
Broad streets, Augusta, Ga., has installed 
a combination meat market and bakery. 

The McCulla & Tyler Baking Co. has 
opened a bakery at 714-716 South Eight- 
eenth Street, -Birmingham, Ala. “The 
building is fitted with the latest machin- 
ery equipment, special consideration be- 
ing given to the cake end of the busi- 
ness. This company has another plant 
at 1002-1004 South Fifteenth Street. 

C. O. England, Tifton, Ga., is adding 
machinery preparatory to engaging in 
the wholesale baking trade. 

The McCulloch Baking Co., Clarks- 
ville, Texas, has been succeeded by D. 
H. McCord. 

The bakery of Droehmer Bros., Gid- 
dings, Texas, was damaged $50,000 by 
fire. 

The Kentucky house of representa- 
tives has passed a bill prohibiting trading 
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stamps, and the senate is expected to 
take the same action. Kentucky bakers 
have been trying to kill stamps for 
years, and most of the state business 
organizations are aiding in the fight. 

Robert Smith has opened a bakery at 
Stuart, Okla. 

James Lattimore has opened the City 
bakery, Cado, Okla. 

Craig’s bakery, Columbus, Ga., has 
added another steam bread oven. 

Costa’s bakery, Bainbridge, Ga., has 
added some machinery equipment. 

Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., will spend 
approximately $30,000 in erecting an ad- 
dition to their plant on Sixteenth Street. 

H. M. Tillman, operating the Stand- 
ard bakery, Waycross, Ga., has bought 
the Waycross bakery. 

N. J. Noury, operating the Cash & 
Carry grocery, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
added a modern bakery. 

The minimum wage law before the 
Kentucky legislature, to regulate wages 
of women workers, is opposed by em- 
ployers, who are trying to have it killed 
in committee. If passed it will mean a 
considerable increase in wages to cake 
and cracker bakers. 

The Oil City (Texas) Bakery, recently 
burned, will not be rebuilt. 

The plant of Droehmer Bros., Gid- 
dings, Texas, is being rebuilt. 

Additional machinery has been placed 
in the Storck bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 

The Stroehmann Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., has bought the plant of the Colum- 
bia Baking & Bottling Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Oxtanoma Crrty, Oxta., Feb. 18.—Lo- 
cal railroad advices were to the effect 
that the strike of bakers in the City of 
Mexico late in January reached alarming 
proportions. Strikers had taken E- 
session of some of the larger baking 
plants, and threatened violence. The 
strike followed an announcement that a 
bakers’ syndicate was to take over all 
the bakeries of the city. 

Albert Solomon, of Ardmore, who 
operates what probably is the largest 
baking plant in southern Oklahoma, has 
secured a site in the new town of Brock, 
10 miles southwest of Ardmore, which 
has a boom under way caused by discov- 
ery of oil. The Solomon bakery has 
supplied a considerable part of the 
bread used in three other oil fields of 
Carter County, and was the first to put 
on delivery trucks that made tours rang- 
ing from 75 to 100 miles a day in deliv- 
ering bread to established towns and 
several mushroom villages of the fields. 

The White Front bakery, Lubbock, 
Texas, owned by A. J. Bloomquist, was 
burned recently. Loss about $2,000, 
with insurance of $1,500. 

J. E. McCary has equipped a room 
adjoining an electric shop in Guymon, 
Okla., in which to install a bakery. 

A 350-loaf oven is being installed in 
the plant of the Home bakery, Rogers, 
Ark., which will increase the daily ca- 
pacity to 1,200 loaves. 

Housewives of Oklahoma City have 
been advised by the city commissioner to 
buy 5c loaves of bakers’ bread, as they 
thereby get more for the money and 
bread that is as good as any. He says 
he is convinced that the baker can made 
a legitimate profit selling a 16-0z loaf 
at 5c. He ordered a survey of the city 
recently and the report showed that only 
five of the 18 bakeries were making a 
5c loaf. One was turning out a 16-02 
product, another a 14-oz and another a 
12-0z loaf. The inspector found one 
loaf selling at 10c, which he said weighed 
only four and one half ounces more than 
the 5c loaf. 

Bakers of Port Arthur, Texas, declar- 
ing that the cost of material and pro- 
duction is increasing, gave notice in 
January that they would increase the 
price of bread and pastries on Feb. 1. 
Sixteen-ounce loaves of bread were to 
sell for 8c and 2-lb loaves at léc. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has announced new loaf prices ef- 
fective Feb. 6, the 1-lb loaf to seH for 
Ze, the 114-lb for 10c, the double loaf 
10c, and the whole-wheat loaf 10c. 

The Smith Baking Co., which a few 
months ago bought the plant and busi- 
ness of the Fightmaster Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, opened its .new plant 
Feb. 7. The cost of the building is said 
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to have been $245,000 and of the equip- 
ment $45,000. Sixty men are employed, 
and the shift capacity is 3,000 loaves. 
It is said to be one of the largest and 
most modernly equipped in the South- 
west, and the only plant that has a 
specially constructed cooling room. It 
is located at Thirteenth and Santa Fe 
streets. Oil is used exclusively as a fuel. 
The loaf trade name of Holsum Bread 
created a few years ago by the Fight- 
master company has been retained. 

Out of the first run of bread at the 
new plant of the Smith Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, Bryce B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the company, offered 1,000 loaves 
to the United Provident Association to 
be used in furnishing food to the un- 
employed. 

A reorganization of the Business 
Council of Wichita Falls, Texas, has been 
perfected for the year 1922. Milo Con- 
nelly is the representative of the bakers 
and confectioners. 

Bread buyers in the White River coun- 
try of northern Arkansas are rejoicing 
over announcement from the Baxter 
bakery, Bronson, Mo., that a 5c bread 
loaf has again made its appearance. 
Charles Baxter, owner of the bakery, 
says there is only a little profit in the 
bread at that pfice, but he wants to 
please the trade if possible. 

Adam Ratzlaff, owner of the Home 
bakery, Fairview, Okla., will construct a 
brick building as a permanent home for 
the bakery. Pending construction, the 
plant will be moved into a temporary 
location. 

The plant of the Snow White bakery, 
Texline, Texas, has been closed. 

A plant for the manufacture of 
crackers, candy and confections is to be 
established in Oklahoma City by the 
American Cracker & Candy Co. of that 
city. The company recently was or- 
ganized and incorporated, with $125,000 
capital stock, by Edward Spiers, oil op- 
erator, and A. and E. Stein. 

James Carroll and two sons have 
bought the Hereford (Texas) Bakery 
and Confectionery. New bakery equip- 
ment and confectionery and soda foun- 
tain supplies are to be installed. 

R. C. Buddington, Oklahoma City of- 
fice manager of. the Fleischmann ‘Co., 
spent part of February travelling over 
the territory in his district, to get ac- 
quainted with business and trade condi- 
tions. During his absence the office was 
in charge of H. T. Wyatt, of Dallas, su- 
pervisor over the southwestern district. 

H. Beck, proprietor of a bakery in 
Dallas, Texas, has established in another 
part of the city what he calls the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop. 

Twenty-five members of the domestic 
science class of the high school at Wau- 
komis, Okla., recently were guests of 
the Bayer Baking Co., Enid, and were 
given bread baking demonstrations and 
introduced to the methods of bakery op- 
eration. 





NEW BAKERY AT BRADDOCK, PA. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 18.—The formal 
opening of the new bakery of the B. 
Markovitz Baking Co., at Braddock, Pa., 
took place Feb. 15. Over 5,000 persons 
visited the bakery. Two handsome floral 
tributes were sent by the Fleischmann 
Co., Pittsburgh, and the Peerless Wire 
Goods Co., La Fayette, Ind. The new 
bakery replaces one which burned July 
6, last. The plant is a model one and 
very attractive. On the first floor are 
the offices, shipping rooms and cake 
baking department. The breadshop is 
on the second floor, equipped with three 
double steam ovens made by the Stand- 
ard Oven Co. The building represents 
an investment of about $65,000. 

Associated with Mr. Markovitz in the 
bakery are his sons, J. A., Harry and 
Maurice Markovitz, David Weiss, J. S. 
Meyers, and K. Zimmerman. 

C. C. Larus. 





RATE CONCESSION FOR CONVENTION 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Feb. 18.—Due to the 
insistence of L. J. Schumaker, president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
the Trunk’ Line Association has granted 
his request for a special railroad fare 
from any point in Pennsylvania to Bed- 
ford, June 5-7, next, on account of the 
bakers’ convention. The full fare one 
way is to be paid to Bedford, and if 
350 persons register, a half fare rate 
home will be granted. The certificate 


plan will be used. All persons attending 
the convention are to ask for a certifi- 
cate, and this will be validated. 

A. R. Tucker, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.’s offices at ‘Scranton, 
has been appointed captain of the sup- 
plymen’s golf team which is to compete 
with the bakers’ golf team at the con- 
vention. Mr. Tucker is desirous of se- 
curing the names and addresses of sup- 
ply men who play golf, and will send 
them full information concerning the 
team. A handsome silver cup will be 
given to the one making the highest 
medal score. It is the desire of the cap- 
tains of both teams to have 16 matches 
of two players each. The winner of 
each match will be awarded a handsome 
bronze medal. Those interested should 
write to Mr. Tucker. 

C. C. Latus. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, Feb. 18.—The de- 
mand for bread is only fair, and bakers 
generally report a falling off in business 
of 25@50 per cent. Price cutting has 
been prevalent in many parts of the 
state, but evidently the only thing the 
price cutters have accomplished is to 
unsettle conditions that: much more. 

Wholesale prices in the different cities 
vary. At Columbus the 1-lb loaf sells 
at 7c, the 114-lb at 10c, and retail prices 
are 9c and 12c, respectively. Cincinnati, 
1-lb loaf 7c, 114-lb 101%c; retail price 
9c and 101%4c. Toledo, 1-lb loaf 7c, 114- 
Ib lle; retail 8c and 9c for the 1-lb and 
12c and 18c for the 1144-lb. Youngstown, 
7c for the 1-lb, and 10c for the 11-lb; 
chain stores are selling a 114-lb loaf for 
10c retail. Akron, 714,c for the 1-lb, and 
10c for the 114-lb; retail, 9c and 12c; 
a chain store retails the smaller loaf at 
7c, or three loaves for 20c. Springfield, 
7c for the 1-lb and 10c for the 11-lb; 
retail, 8c and 10. Marion bakers are 
selling a 114-lb loaf at 1lc wholesale. 

Bakers have been placing orders for 
flour rather freely in the past few days, 
and in some instances purchases have 
been made for shipment into June. The 
recent advance in the price of flour seems 
to have stimulated buying considerably, 
and the trade generally feels that prices 
will gradually work higher, and as a 
consequence seems inclined to purchase 
enough to last it for the next three 
months, 

Average quotations on standard spring 
wheat patents today are $8 bbl, in cot- 
ton 98’s, with short patents 50c more. 
Average quotations on Kansas standard 
patents are $7.25, and short patents 
$7.75. 

NOTES 

Hector Urquhart, of the Springfield 
Baking Co., is sojourning in Florida. 

Charles Snider, of Snider & Baber, 
Marion, Ohio, is spending the winter in 
Florida, and is expected home in March. 

The annual election of the Columbus 
Flour Club was held Feb. 4, when all 
the old officers were re-elected: Harry 
B. Apple, president; J. T. McIntosh, 
vice president; W. H. Holaday, secre- 
tary; Hugh D. Smith, treasurer. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry held 
a meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 14, and decided to hold 
the summer convention at Cedar Point in 
June or July. Definite date will be de- 
cided upon at the next meeting, which 
will be held at the Chittenden Hotel the 
second Tuesday in March. 





FAYETTE BAKERS MEET 

PirtssurcH, Pa., Feb. 15.—Fayette 
County bakers assembled in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall, at Uniontown, Pa., recently and 
made plans looking toward an organiza- 
tion of the bakers of the countv. Horace 
W. Crider, president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, was 
the principal speaker, and gave the. bak- 
ers some timely suggestions on the best 
way to conduct an association and to 
work together for their mutual welfare. 

Among the bakeries represented were 
the Sanitary Bakery Co., Uniontown 
Baking Co., Commercial bakery and 
Barker System bakery, of Uniontown; 
Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville; In- 
ternational bakery, West Brownsville, 
and the Masontown Baking Co., Mason- 
town. Another meeting will be held 
shortly, at which officers will be elected. 

Latvus. 


843 
PRINCESS MARY’S CAKE 


National Association of Master Bakers to 
Provide Wedding Confection—Rivalry 
Between Makers 


Lonvon, Enc., Feb. 1.—A great wave 
of loyalty, or something, has got hold 
of our people because a daughter of the 
royal house is about to be married; and 
bakers, according to their light, are ris- 
ing to the occasion.. The National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers has offered to 
provide a wedding cake for the event, 
and the offer has been accepted. 

At the same time, according to the 
newspapers, a large firm of biscuit man- 
ufacturers, with businesses in Edinburgh 
and London, has received an order for 
“the” wedding cake. It seems, there- 
fore, as if there is to be more than 
one cake, and it will be interesting to 
watch the rivalry between the makers, 
as to which will produce the best and 
most artistic creation. 

As the national association has at 
command the most of the best orna- 
mental confectioners in the country, 
there will probably be a joint effort 
made to secure the help of several ex- 
perts at parts of the structure, leaving 
the assembling to one firm. There is 
still doubt as to whether the cake is to 
be paid for out of the funds of the so- 
ciety, or -by voluntary subscription 
among the members. 

There would probably have been no 
difficulty in getting other associations, 
or even private firms, to present a wed- 
ding cake to the very popular Princess 
Mary, but the National Association of 
Master Bakers got its offer in first. 

It is really appropriate that, if bakers 
of the Kingdom desire to participate in 
the good will toward the young lady, 
the national, with its 8,000 members, 
should thus act for them. This is the 
first time that the association, as such, 
has taken up a social obligation of this 
sort. . JOHN KirKianp. 








BREAD COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Feb. 18.—There is 
not enough difference between the bak- 
ery standards of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland to justify any action by the 
state industrial board in interfering with 
the shipment of Maryland bread into 
Pennsylvania, and the complaint of a 
Gettysburg, Pa., baker against unfair 
competition has been dismissed. The in- 
dustrial board says it has no jurisdiction, 
but that if there is any complaint 
against the quality or wholesomeness of 
the bread it should be sent to the bureau 
of foods. The complaint alleged Mary- 
land bakers were able to produce at 
lower prices because the standards were 
not the same. C. C. Larus. 





MASTER BAKERS’ SUPPLY CO. 

The annual meeting the Master Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., of Boston, was held 
Feb. 17. The president, treasurer and 
secretary rendered their annual reports, 
which showed that the organization had 
a successful year. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous election of the old officers, 
who are: Erhardt Schatz, president; 
Christian Gartner, vice president; M. E. 
Knopp, treasurer; W. B. Ernst, secre- 
tary. Directors: J. J. Duemmling, L. 
S. Hoechsetter and F. H. Harzbecker. 

A social gathering followed the meet- 
ing. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C. P. Ehlers, .Indianapolis, retiring 
president of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed secretary and 
manager by President E. K. Quigg. Mr. 
Ehlers will be located in the Indianapolis 
office of the association, and is ready to 
render service to all the bakers of that 


- state. 


President Quigg, in his announcement 
of Mr. Ehler’s appointment to the mem- 
bers of the association, says that, in or- 
der that the Indiana Bakers’ Association 
may accomplish the greatest amount of 
good during the coming year, it will be 
necessary to increase the membership 
so that it will include more nearly all of 
the bakers of the state, and asks for the 
co-operation of all the members. 





J. A. Austin, Long Beach, Cal., is in- 
stalling additional equipment. 
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Following the advance .in wheat, flour 
prices were raised 50c bbl early in the 
week and a fair amount of business is 
being done at the higher levels. Some 
mills are now refusing to ship less than 
200 bags of flour in a mixed car, the 
balance being feed, while most orders 
are for 100 bags, with the balance 


in feed. Bakers are not buying ahead, 
as they claim that present high prices 
for wheat will not hold. List quo- 


tations for standard grades of spring 
wheat flour are now as follows: top pat- 
ents, in mixed car lots, $8 bbl; seconds, 
$7.50; strong bakers, $7.30,—delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bb] discount for 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour is in much better 
demand in the domestic market. Sales 
of straight cars are being made on a 
basis of $5.90@6 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal, but a number of mills 
are asking as high as $6.10@6.20. 

Export sales of spring wheat flour 
have fallen off slightly this week, owing 
to importers not being willing to fol- 
low the sharp advance in wheat. Sales 
have been made on a basis of 44s 6d@46s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.?., Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London, February-March ship- 
ment from seaboard. While exporters 
claim that the market warrants their 
asking 47s, buyers do not seem inclined 
to raise their price much above 45s at 
present. 

Importers of winter wheat flour are 
showing a little more interest this week, 
and bids have been considerably raised, 
but without any sales resulting. Buyers 
offered 42s per 280 Ibs, but sellers were 
holding out for 48s. American mills 
must be accepting less than the latter 
figure, as the business seems to be going 
in that direction. 


MILLFEED 


Mills find a ready sale for all the mill- 
feed they can produce, and bran and 
shorts are selling at the prices quoted 
‘last week, namely, $28 ton for bran and 
$30 for shorts, bags included, while 
straight cars of either are bringing $32 
@32.50, Montreal freights. Ground 
screenings are also in good demand at 
$24 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat are slow. 
Since the increase in price of spring 
wheat, farmers are now more inclined to 
hold their grain. Mills are paying $1.20 
@1.25 bu, in wagonloads. Car lots are 
selling at $1.30@1.35, f.o.b., shipping 
points. No. 1 northern is offering at 
$1.62, car lots, all rail, delivered, an in- 
crease of 12c since two weeks ago. 


CEREALS 


Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is dull, and mills have trouble 
finding a market for their output. Prices 
are 5c higher. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $2.65@2.90 per sack of 90 lbs, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Some inquiries for export 
were received during the week but, as 

rices are still 2s@3s 6d out of line, no 

usiness resulted. 


COARSE GRAINS 


ge | grains are selling readily, and 
prices of western oats and American 
corn are advancing. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 653,c bu, delivered, Ontario 
points; No. 2 yellow corn, 73%,c, Toronto 
freights, Canadian funds; standard 
screenings, $21 ton, delivered, Ontario 


points: No. 3 Ontario barley, 57@60c bu, 
shipping pone according to freights; 
rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78@80c. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Quotations to Canadian mills for ocean 
freight rates on flour are unchanged. 
Although millers’ organizations have tak- 
en this matter up with the government, 
protesting against the unfairness of the 
Canadian rate being 24c (Canadian 
funds) per 100 lbs, while the American 
rate is 19¢c (American funds), nothing 
has been done to relieve the situation. 
On rolled oats the rate is 40c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

A grist mill at North Stanbridge, Que., 
operated by Ernest Bomnoe, burned on 
Feb. 13. 

The bakery of C. J. Bodley, Ltd., To- 
ronto, was recently damaged $1,500 by 
fire from an overheated furnace. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now $3 11-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.515,. 

The United Food Products, Ltd., is 
the style of a new bakery supplies firm 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000. The 
head office will be at Hamilton, Ont. 

Latest information states that the new 
mill of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont., will be ready for opera- 
tion by March 1. The company has a 
good deal of flour sold for delivery in 
that month, and reports the prospect for 
business good. 

The bakery business of Dent Harrison, 
Westmount, Que., has been converted in- 
to a limited liability company under the 
name of Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 
Mr. Harrison is associating with himself 
his sons and a number of members of the 
staff. This business has been in exist- 
ence for 32 years. 

The cost of production of the last oat 
crop of Ontario was higher than the 
amount actually realized from sale of 
same. This fact was brought to light 
in a recent acre-profit competition held 
in this province, when only one grower 
was credited with a profit, the others 
showing losses. The crop of 1921 was 
unusually poor, but it is seldom oats 
are such a failure in this province. 

The application of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ and the Dominion Millers’ 
associations asking the railway commis- 
sion for suspension of a recent order in- 
creasing rates for out-of-line haul on 
western grain to points in Ontario has 
been granted. The old rates will now 
become effective. The railway com- 
panies, however, are given permission to 
apply for an adjustment of the latter 
rates is desired. 

Friends of J. L, Grant, who bought 
flour in Canada for the British govern- 
ment throughout most of the war period, 
will be pleased to hear that this good 
friend of the Canadian milling industry, 
while actively engaged in the flour trade 
in London, does not lose his interest in 
Canada, and keeps in touch with condi- 
tions here through personal correspond- 
ence. Mr. Grant has many friends in 
Canada who wish him well, and will be 
glad to see him again, with or without 
another war. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiwnirec, Man., Feb. 18.—Hardenin 
prices for wheat have brought the usua 
results in the flour market. There is a 
better all-round demand than mills have 
known in some time. Country and city 
mills in all parts of western Sonate are 
running steadily, and some are comfor- 
tably booked ahead. Another advance in 
prices came on Tuesday, when 20c bbl 


“was added at all points west of Fort 


William. The effect of this on buyers 


was immediate. They began with one 
accord to order flour. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.50 bbl, seconds $6.90, first 
clears $6.30, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags prices 
are 20c bbl over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $7.80 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.85 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8. 


MILLFEED 


Prices of millfeed adyanced sharply 
on Tuesday. Western Canadian prices 
are still below basis of other markets, 
and the situation here is a tight one. 
Millers do not wish to advance the cost 
of feed, but demand is such they may 
be forced into further action. Little or 
no feed is available for shipment out of 
western Canada. All that mills can 
produce is consumed at home. Today’s 
prices: bran $22 ton, shorts $24, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


The Winnipeg wheat market had an- 
other week of almost uninterrupted ad- 
vances. Despite a certain amount of 
a ge on the part of Canadian 
trade, the market is growing stronger. 
There are those who say the movement 
is purely speculative, but it does not 
bear much indication of this fo an ob- 
server on the floor of the Winnipeg Ex- 
change. There is considerable buying 
for consumptive needs. Mills of west- 
ern Canada are busier than they have 
been for some time. Compared with the 
close of last week, the advance in cash 
wheat here was almost 7c bu. Daily 
closing prices for No. 1 northern for the 


week: 
-—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
WOR, 18 oc cccase $1.34% $1.33 $1.29% 
ee ee eee 1.34% 1.33% 1.28% 
WOM BS os ctccees 1.36% 1.35 5% 1.30 
Web. 16 ....ccces 1.36 5% 1.36% 1.30 
WO BY ccwevcces 1.35% 1.34% 1.28% 
Ved. 18 ..ccceses 1.39% 1.37% 1.30% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


Demand is steady, but not sufficient 
to keep mills busy. .No sales for export 
reported. Rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, $2.50@2.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, $3@3.20,—delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. ; 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a better demand for these, 
and the market had some fairly good 
days during the week. Flaxseed is mak- 
ing some spectacular advances, while 
other grains are moving more slowly but 
steadily upward. Up to Friday night, 
oats had scored an advance of 2c from 
the close of last Saturday; barley, 114¢; 
flaxseed $c, and rye 2¥,c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 501,¢ bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 681,c; 
Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.04,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


The market is steadily improving. Do- 
mestic inquiry is good, but export de- 
mand quiet. Today’s prices: best pat- 
ent flour, $7 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, 
$5.80; dark, $4.50; rye meal, $4.50,—de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT THRESHING COSTS 


An official estimate of the cost of 
threshing last year’s wheat crop in the 
province of Saskatchewan places the 
total at $64,000,000. The provincial gov- 
ernment is making a study of the cost of 
threshing, with a view to helping the 
farmer to reduce same. Since Saskatche- 


wan’s crop of wheat only amounted in 
the year to 191,995,000 bus, it will be 
seen that $64,000,000 is a tremendous 
outlay for threshing. 


INCREASED DURUM PRODUCTION 


The big Canadian milling companies 
are not overly pleased at the threat of 
an increase in the production of durum 
wheat in western Canada. They do not 
like this wheat and do not wish to grind 
it, yet government officials are encourag- 
ing its production and farmers in cer- 
tain parts of western Canada are pre- 
paring to increase the > this year. 
This is a most unfortunate development, 
as it will add one more to the inferior 
grades of wheat now being produced in 
this country. Those in the trade who 
give any thought to the matter are con- 
vinced that western Canada should spe- 
cialize in the kind of wheat that has 
made Manitoba flour famous, and leave 
all inferior varieties alone. 


SHIPPERS’ CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION 


At a recent directors’ meeting of the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association, J. 
A. Speers was elected general manager 
and E. G. Beamish Winnipeg manager. 
Mr. Speers has been connected with the 
grain business since 1904, and has been 
in charge of the Fort William office of 
the association since its organization in 
1909. Mr. Beamish joined the staff of 
the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associa- 
tion in 1910 and, serving. the organiza- 
tion in many capacities, has been with 
it ever since. These elections were made 
necessary by the death of the late F. W. 
Young. 


WHEAT FROM FAR NORTHWEST 


According to figures issued by the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railway, shipments of grain on that 
road since Sept. 1, last, have filled 905 
railway cars and have included 718,620 
bus wheat, 676,983 bus oats, and 100,699 
bus barley, all being produced in terri- 
tory served by this line and the Central 
Canada Railway. The railway reports 
it has all facilities required for the 
movement of grain, and that many cars 
are expected to be loaded and shipped 
from points along the new extension 
westward from Peace River. 


NOTES 


Millers operating 100-bbl plants in 
western Canada say that that particular 
size of mill is the most expensive of all 
to operate. They think they could carry 
on a 250-bbl business without any addi- 
tional overhead and at less cost per bar- 
rel of output. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, reached Winnipeg on Monday 
on a trip of inspection of the company’s 
plants and offices in the West. He will 
go to Vancouver before returning to To- 
ronto, and will be in the West for about 
a month. 

Information from eastern Canada in- 
dicates that buyers for export are now 
paying $5.70 or better for Manitoba ex- 
port patents in their bags, delivered at 
seaboard. This compares with $5.10 a 
fortnight ago, and reflects the subse- 
quent advance in wheat. Manitobas are 
now 30@40c bbl over Ontario soft win- 
ter wheats for export. 

Western Canadian mills report an in- 
creasing inquiry from oversea for hard 
spring wheat flour. Even smaller coun- 
try mills are os in this develop- 
ment. Prices offered are out of line 
with the day’s cost, but some acceptances 
are recorded. Apparently, some millers 
sell for export on the principle that do- 
mestic prices will average up the re- 
turns. No doubt the rising price for 
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millfeed is a factor in keeping down 
quotations to over-sea buyers. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has a most complete laboratory in 
its mills at Winnipeg under the manage- 
ment of L. D. Jackson assisted by A. W. 
Alcock. This laboratory not only car- 
ries on daily tests of the flour produced 
in the mills of the company in Canada, 
but also inspects the wheat received for 
grinding, and exercises most careful su- 
pervision over the admission of same to 
mills. 


MONTREAL 


MontreaL, Que., Feb. 18.—With the 
increase in the strength of the grain 
markets of Canada there has been a cor- 
responding improvement of the flour sit- 
uation. Stronger markets have pre- 
vailed daily, and the most cheerful week 
in several months has been the result. 
This was reflected on the Stock Ex- 
change when, on Wednesday, Lake of the 
Woods flour common stock jumped five 
points to 145. The export trade in spring 
wheat flours has been much better, while 
domestic trade has been wider, with the 
prospect of another advance in prices in 
the near future. 

Car lots of spring wheat flours are 
selling now at $8 bbl for first patents, 
$7.50 for second patents and strong bak- 
ers at $7.30, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. This is an advance of 
50e all around since last quotations. 

Winter wheat flours are 25c over last 
week, with the quotations as follows: car 
lots of choice grades, $6.25@6.50 bbl in 
secondhand jute, delivered; broken lots, 
$6.50@6.75, delivered; winter wheat pat- 
ents, $7.25@7.50, in new cotton bags, 
delivered. White corn flour remains un- 
changed at $4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. . 

Larger offerings of millfeeds have 
been on the market this week as a result 
of renewed milling activities. | While 
Manitoba bran is listed at $28.25 ton and 
shorts at- $30.25, car lots have sold at 
$32.50 for bran and $83 for shorts; mid- 
dlings, $32.25, in bags; all less 25c ton 
for spot cash. Pure barley meal is list- 
ed at $38@40 ton, pure grain moullie 
at $388 and feed corn meal at $35, in 
bags, delivered. Standard grades of 
rolled oats in 90-lb bags are still selling 
at $2.70@2.80. 

Grain also is higher. The closing 
prices on Wednesday were as follows: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 6614@67c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western and extra 
No. 1 feed, 64@6414,c; No. 1 feed, 68@ 
631,c; No. 2 feed, 62@621/,c,—delivered. 
American yellow corn was firm, with 
sales at 76@77c, delivered, according to 
quality, in Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared a dividend of 1% per cent on 
its preferred stock, payable March 1. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, was 
in Winnipeg, recently, on grain problems. 

A dispatch from London says that the 
first steamer of the year to load grain 
at Montreal for Britain has been char- 
tered on the Baltic Exchange at 4s per 
qr. Offers of 35s ton for rice, from Bur- 
ma to Montreal, were made. 

All signs point to a late opening of the 
season of navigation from Montreal next 
spring. Shipping interests say that the 
ice barrier is 30 miles longer than usual 
at this time of the year. The snowfall 
this winter has been light, so that the 
frost has made exceedingly thick ice. 

A new steamship line is to be estab- 
lished from Montreal to Haiti as the re- 
sult of a conference held here this week 
between various trade interests and 
Pierre Hudicourt, of that island. Haiti 
imports about $5,000,000 worth of flour 
annually, and Canadian millers are hope- 
ful of doing some business with that 
market. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada is not yet in a position to give 
any decision in the export rate issue 
laid before it recently by the millers of 
the Dominion. F. C. Cornell, secretary 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Assso- 
ciation, will visit Ottawa in a few days 
to place additional facts before that 
pew A in an endeavor to reach an early 

on. 


The Canadian government has an- 
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nounced the purchase of the ice breaker, 
J. D. Hazen, from France, for use on 
the St. Lawrence River. This vessel was 
built at Montreal about the time the war 
began. It was sold to the Russians for 
use in northern waters. After the war 
ended the vessel was found in a French 
port, and taken into custody. Now a 
clear title to it has been secured again 
by Canada, and it will return to its home 
water for service after being thoroughly 
refitted. 


A local court has refused to grant an 
injunction against E. Turgeon, at the re- 
quest of the Mile End Milling Co., to 
prevent him from using his office, Room 
36, in the Board of Trade Building. Mr. 
Turgeon has been manager here for the 
milling company, and continued to oc- 
cupy the office room after he had severed 
connection with the company. A tem- 
porary injunction was granted against 
him on Feb. 2. A second application was 
rejected, and a third has now been re- 
fused. Mr. Turgeon argued he had 
signed the lease for the room, and that 
he had paid the rent. 


The new board of harbor commission- 
ers was in Ottawa this week, with M. P. 
Fennell, the port’s general manager, to 
place before the government the needs 
of the harbor for the present year. The 
estimates for the work contemplated 
were laid before the premier and his as- 
sociates, and it is hoped that a large 
part of the money required will be placed 
in the government estimates when they 
are presented to the House of Commons 
that meets on March 8, next. Much of 
this money is required for the proposed 
10,000,000-bu elevator planned for erec- 
tion at once in the lower part of the 


port. 
L. F. Kipp. 





JABURG BROTHERS, INC. 


Representatives of bakers’ trade pa- 
pers were recently guests of Jaburg 
Brothers, Inc., on a visit through its new 
factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., and were in- 
troduced to the new Jay Bee. improved 
better loaf bread pan. 

The features of the new article are the 
close setting of the pans in the frames, 
which makes it impossible to separate 
them from the frame. Special designed 
band protectors add to the strength of 
the set, and the spacers will help an easy 
cooling off of the hot bread. The pan is 
rivetless, eliminating cripples and spots 
in the finished product. Besides this, a 
welded connection will stand harder 
usage and will not come lose as rivets 
sometimes do. Another feature is the 
patented steel end buffers, which will 
protect the pan when the peel blade is 
pushed under the pan in the oven. 

Jaburg Brothers, Inc., has been in the 
pan business a number of years. With 
the establishment of its utensil depart- 
ment, it almost immediately began to 
manufacture pans in its own factory 
and, by constantly improving methods, 
was in a position to introduce, in 1916, 
rivetless pans to the trade. Today this 
concern maintains its own pan factory 
at Kent Avenue, Brooklyn. One of the 
most vital things in the establishment of 
a pan factory is the selection of proper 
machinery and a lay-out which will in- 
sure most efficient manufacture, there- 
by reducing the production cost which 
will have a very important influence on 
the final price of the product. Jabur 
Brothers, Inc., had this idea in min 
when they established the factory in 
Brooklyn. 

There is, first of all, a big press which 

resses the pan form out of pieces of 
eavy tin, each pan of the same size 
and of the same style. Another ma- 
chine wraps the tin ends of the pan 
around a heavy wire with a pressure of 
more than 800 lbs, and still another 
welds the set of pans to the strong, dur- 
able band strapping of heavy steel. 

The cleanliness of the factory attract- 
ed attention, and a high compliment was 
paid to the expert workmen operating 
the various big machines used for the 
manufacture of these pans. The fact 
that every set of pans is inspected be- 
fore it leaves the factory made quite 
an impression. 

After the inspection trip, the trade 
paper representatives were the guests 
of Hugo Jaburg at a most enjoyable 
luncheon. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—New York 
is indulging once more in its time- 
honored crusade against “bucket shops.” 
The district attorney’s office has placed 
several assistants in charge of the work, 
and they are making it hot for the great 
body of nefarious operators who mulct 
the public of enormous sums every year. 
The stock exchange authorities are really 
behind this move, which may be said to 
have originated with the address made 
by President Cromwell before some ex- 
change members not long ago. 


FRAUDULENT TRADING 


It .has been estimated that the Ameri- 
can people lose fully $100,000,000 a year 
by fraudulent transactions through the 
bucket shops. The Stock Exchange has 
waged war on these culprits for many 
years, but the profits of the business are 
so great as to offer an unusual incentive 
for fraudulent brokers to begin business 
again whenever they get out of one 
scrape and think that it is safe for 
them to appear on the streets. The in- 
dustry will unquestionably be hit hard 
this time, however, for unless all signs 
fail several of these brokers and their 
employees will serve prison sentences. 

Many bucket shops do not pretend to 
execute a customer’s order, but take the 
bet themselves, and when they discover 
that a large number of their clients are 
buying Steel for a rise, they. instantly 
take measures to depress the stock. 
There are instances, of course, where 
orders are regularly executed through 
other firms, but in most cases the bucket 
shops make only the motions of genuine 
trading and do little less than steal their 
customers’ money. 

The bucket shop evil is highly organ- 
ized, but it is better regulated than it 
was a few years ago before the Stock 
Exchange authorities began their vigor- 
ous campaign against a class of swin- 
dlers who do more than anything else to 
array sentiment against Wall Street and 
the stock market organization. President 
Cromwell, of the Stock Exchange, point- 
ed out the other day that in the decade 
ending with 1919 the annual failures 
among members of the exchange aver- 
aged less than one half of 1 per cent 
of the membership. Of these fully 50 
per cent settled in full with their cus- 
tomers, so that in only a few instances 
did the public suffer actual loss from the 
failures of the firms that they dealt with. 

It has been estimated that nearly one 
third of all the business transacted on 
the New York Stock Exchange is of the 
“odd lot” variety. This means that it 
represents purchases and sales by people 
who trade in less than 100 shares, which 
is the ynit of trading on this exchange. 
There is a growing army of odd lot buy- 
ers in the United States, and many of 
these have turned out to be extremely 
fortunate in their stock market opera- 
tions. 


NEW BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Many investments are being made in 
building projects throughout the United 
States. Building contracts awarded in 27 
northeastern states during January ag- 
gregated $166,320,000. This was 49 per 
cent more than in January, 1921, and 
almost half of the investments repre- 
sented were for new dwelling structures. 
The increases in New York state and 
northern New Jersey were quite sensa- 
tional, the January figures showing a 
total of such investments of $54,260,000, 
which compared with one year ago dis- 
closed an increase of 250 per cent. Fully 
65 per cent of this January business com- 
prised new dwellings and apartments. 

It has been estimated that there are 
a $10,000,000,000 of new construction 
work representing the erection of dwell- 
ings, apartments, office buildings, fac- 
tories and other projects which could 


be advantageously taken up by the coun- 
try if it was possible for capital and 
labor to co-operate on a reasonable wage 
basis. : 

Material prices are lower, and, while 
wages in some instances have been re- 
duced, the building industry as a whole 
has not deflated to the extent that will 
be necessary in order to bring about a 
material enlargement of such operations. 
The public will not buy houses which 
have been erected with labor getting 98 
or $10 a day. The situation in this re- 
spect is likely to shift almost any mo- 
ment in response to changed conditions 
in the labor market. Many workmen 
have signified their willingness to accept 
a lower wage, provided labor leaders 
would permit them to do so.. 

Important developments in this line 
are expected within a few weeks, when 
the spring construction movement will 
be in full blast and the country will be 
making enormous daily outlays for 
building material and supplies. 


FOREIGN TRADING FIGURES 


Publication of the country’s foreign 
trade returns for the last calendar year 
showed that total exports in 1921 ex- 
ceeded imports by only $1,869,998,327. 
This was a large falling off from the 
previous year, the export margin in 1920 
being $2,801,999,331. American imports 
last year showed a shrinkage from 1920 
of 521% per cent, while exports fell off 
in the same period 441% per cent. While 
the lower merchandise prices explain a 
portion of this decrease, the main influ- 
ence at work had to do with the increased 
economies of the people and the heavily 
reduced buying power on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Speaking broadly, the export trade of 
Great Britain in 1921 was some 30 per 
cent less than our own, while her import 
trade was 40 per cent greater than ours. 
It is evident, however, that Great Britain 
is fast getting in a position where it will 
be possible for her to materially increase 
her exports and win back much of the 
business which her nationals lost at the 
time of the war when the United States 
virtually supplanted London as the great 
international money market. 

There are numerous signs which indi- 
cate that Great Britain is making a 
great come back, and that the time may 
not be far distant when it will be pos- 
sible for her to regain much of the busi- 
ness which she lost at the time when the 
nation’s energy had to be devoted mainly 
to winning the war and building up a 
great military and naval machine. 


COUNTRY’S LOAN ACCOUNT 


Reserve bank loans for the country as 
a whole have declined nearly $335,000,000 
since Dec. 8. Every one of the 12 re- 
gional banks reduced their loans in this 
period, and it is evident that the situa- 
tion is being watched with great care in 
the effort to safeguard and build up the 
country’s bank position. The American 
bank surplus is still about the most pre- 
cious thing in the world, so far as ma- 
terial wealth goes, and there is no doubt 
that the Federal Reserve authorities are 
right in discountenancing excessive spec- 
ulation or too large investments in non- 
productive loans. 

Although there has been a decline in 
call money rates, one well-known bank 
president has just gone on record as 
saying that the country was full of hun- 
gry borrowers. What he meant was 
there is still only limited credit offered 
for enterprises whose credit cannot ve 
classed as A-l. The country’s frozen 
loan account is gradually being reduced, 
however, and it is apparent that the 
sharp rise in grain prices as well as the 
better quotation for cotton accounts for 
much of the bank loan liquidation that 
has taken place. 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The firmness in cable offers of flour 
from both America and Canada and the 
better demand for wheat have had some 
effect on the trade here. Buyers who 
were hitherto apathetic have come to the 
conclusion that it is better to have a 
little stock coming forward, therefore the 
trade during the last few days has been 
decidedly better. However, there is still 
a great reluctance on the part of oper- 
ators to purchase very far ahead, as 
there is no confidence in present prices 
other than for near shipments. 

Arrivals of flour appear to go quickly 
into consumption, and it is not difficult 
to dispose of stocks if the vessel’s name 
is given, and there is a little premium 
on arrived parcels as against arrivals due 
in about three weeks or one month’s time. 
Sellers of imported flour find it extreme- 
ly difficult to sell at prices above that 
ruling for home milled flour, and it is 
reported that very low prices have been 
taken by home millers for their better 
grades. Millers complain that their trade 
is still much below normal. 

There have been some offers of Min- 
neapolis second clears at 24s 6d, c.i.f., 
but with Plate low grades at 22s the 
latter is receiving more attention from 
buyers. Of course the quality is not 
quite so good, but still it answers very 
well for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended to be used. 

Arrivals of flour are not quite so large 
as during the previous two or three 
weeks, and consist almost entirely of 
Canadian export patents, with a small 
percentage of first clears. 

Forward prices are about Is dearer 
than a week ago, and ordinary Canadian 
export patents cannot be purchased un- 
der 40s, and the better qualities 41s, both 
c.i.f. Kansas offers have been received 
* 42s, c.i.f., for a good export patent. 

A perge low grade, which a week ago 
sold at 2Is 3d for January-February 
shipment, is now held for 22s. The spot 
value for Canadian export patents is 42s, 
and for the better grades 43s 6d, both 
ex-granary. 

There are a few Kansas export pat- 
ents on spot, and these are not worth 
more than 41s, ex-granary. There is still 
a great scarcity of Australian flour on 
spot, and it is valued at 44s, ex-granary. 
There has been a fair business passing 
in Australian flour for January-Febru- 
ary shipment, and the price is now 36s 
Gd, c.i.f. 

Home millers have raised the price of 
their flour 2s per sack. This means that 
the baker is charged 45s, delivered to 
his premises, for a straight run, which is 
equal to 43s 3d, net, ex-mill. About a 
fortnight ago, home millers came down 
2s per sack, as they were running their 
mills on short time and complained that 
they were feeling the competition of 
some of the cheap Canadian export pat- 
ents which were being offered freely and 
below the home milled price, but with 
the slow trade in millfeed and the higher 
price of wheat, they have been compelled 
to raise the price of flour. 


MILLFEED 


The trade in millfeed remains very 
quiet, but prices are practically unal- 


tered from a week ago. Bran is £8 15s 
ton, and middlings £8 5s, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are valued at £6 10s for 
shipment, and the spot value is £7 10s, 
but these do not attract much attention. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal trade remains fairly steady, 
and prices are unchan from a week 
ago. Midlothian is 50s, Aberdeen 45s, 
American 48s, all 1 280 ma ex-granary. 
American oatmeal is 38s 6d, c.i.f., and 
rolled oats 40s, c.i.f. There has been an 
indication on the part of exporters to ask 
more money, but they have received no 
encouragement from this side and there 
are resellers who are quite willing to 
accept the old prices. Rolled oats on 
spot are valued at 45s per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary. 

_ WHEAT 

There has been a good demand for 
wheat during the past week, and No. 1 
northern Manitoba, which sold a week 
ago at 53s 6d for parcels on passage, is 
now held at 55s 3d. Plate wheats for 
January shipment have sold at 51s, and 
for January-February shipment 50s 6d 
has been made. Australian wheat on 
passage is valued at 51s, and for ship- 
ment 50s 6d, c.i.f. It is reported that 
quite a large trade has been done to the 
Continent in cargoes, both of Australian 
and Argentine wheats. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Feb. 1, 
1922, in 140-Ib bags: 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Makalla— 


Warrior ....... 1,530 Elsinor ....... 1,250 
Manitoba ...... 10,719 Stupendous .... 1,500 
Golden Lion ... 600 Silver Lining... 250 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Can. Homeland. 5,000 
Royal Househ’d 56500 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Front Line .... 1,750 Honest John .. 600 
AVOCE .cccsece 750 Famous ....... 2,000 
Faupel’s Best.. 760 Keetoba ....... 1,500 
May Blossom .. 3,000 Patent ........ 600 

From West St. John per ss. Dunbridge— 
Front Line .... 1,200 Top Mast ..... 2,500 
AVOCE ccccccces 1,000 Fort Garry .... 500 
Wildfire ....... 999 Battle ........ 2,000 
May Blossom .. 1,000 Regal ......... 500 
Faupel’s Imp... 250 National ...... 500 
Faupel’s Best.. 250 Glenora ....... 2,000 
MIGGOED ccccece 3,000 Famous ....... 2,000 
Exhibition ..... 600 Warrior ...... 1,400 
Keetoba ....... 1,500 Sentinel ....... 500 
Stupendous .... 1,500 Canada’s King. 2,499 


From New York per ss. Vindelia— 


Nelson ........ 2,000 Arlington ..... 3,000 

AIEORT cccoccce 1,500 First President. 600 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Manoa— 

Glenora ....... 2,000 Manitoba ...... 3,450 

Famous ......>+ 2,500 Battle ........ 2,000 
From New York per ss, Maine— 

Colonial ....... 1,900 Nelson .......- 450 

Cerena ....se0. 1,500 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


The death of Sir Ernest Shackleton 
on board the Quest, outward bound to the 
South Pole, has caused no little stir 
among his fellow-countrymen, for his in- 
trepidity and love of adventure had en- 
deared him to man, woman and child. 
He died from sudden heart failure on 
Jan. 5, after having had to battle with a 
terrible storm lasting from Dec. 23 to 
29, while the ship was sailing from Rio 
de Janeiro to South Georgia. Great 
waves, 40 feet high, threatened to swamp 
the little vessel and, in the middle of 
the storm, engine trouble arose, and the 
drinking water began to run short. 

Shackleton had no rest or sleep for 
nearly two days, keeping almost un- 
broken watch on the bridge, and was 
worn out by anxiety. On the storm 
abating they made fair progress to South 
Georgia and on reaching there safely on 
Jan. 4 it was decided that they should 
celebrate Christmas on board the Quest 
on the following day. The Christmas 
parcels were opened, turkeys and pud- 
dings were made ready for the feast, 
but during the night Shackleton was 


taken seriously ill and, after calling the 
doctor to give him something to stop 
what he took to be neuralgic pains, he 
died within three minutes. He had pre- 
viously been suffering from pains in the 
back and chest, but would not hear of 
returning for treatment, and on the day 
before his death was apparently in the 
best of health. 

His death came as a great blow to his 
men, but the second in command, Lieu- 
tenant Frank Wild, has picked up the 
torch dropped by his leader, and the 
Quest has moved forward on her jour- 
ney into the Great Unknown. 

The body of Sir Ernest Shackleton 
was conveyed from the Quest to the 
island of South Georgia, and from thence 
to Montevideo, in anticipation that it 
would be brought home for burial, but it 
is understood that his wish was to be 
buried in South Georgia, where he had 
some great experiences at one time dur- 
ing his career, and that wish will be 
carried out. He was 48 years of age, 
and leaves a wife and three young chil- 
dren. 

The Shackletons are a Yorkshire fam- 
ily, but the great explorer was born in 
Ireland, whence some of the family has 
migrated. His father came on evil days 
as a landowner and farmer, and decided 
to study medicine. On taking his medical 
degree he came to London, and his boy, 
Ernest, was sent to Dulwich College to 
be educated. He always had a very rest- 
less and intrepid spirit, and at the age 
of 16 ran away to sea, with a copy of 
Browning’s poems in his pocket and some 
£8 in savings. He went to Liverpool 
and shipped on a sailing vessel at the 
princely wage of one shilling per month. 
His first voyage was to Valparaiso, and 
a hard time he had, but it did not damp 
his ardor for a seafaring life. 

By the time he was 22 he was master 
of a big steamer, which he navigated 
round the world, and after many adven- 
tures upon the sea he joined Captain 
Scott’s antarctic expedition in 1901. In 
1907 he ventured to form an expedition 
of his own, and came within 111 miles of 
the South Pole, but had to turn back 
owing to shortness of supplies. The 
South Pole was finally reached by the 
Norwegian, Amundsen, on Dec. 14, 1911, 
and just a month later by Captain R. 
F. Scott, Shackleton’s old leader, who, 
with his comrades, perished on the home- 
ward trek. 

In 1914 Shackleton organized another 
antarctic expedition, which was ready to 
sail just as the war broke out. Shackle- 
ton and all on board his ship, the En- 
durance, placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the admiralty, but they were 
told to proceed on their expedition, and 


sailed from Plymouth on Aug. 8, 1914. - 


They met with disaster, as the Endur- 
ance was beset by ice and foundered in 
Weddell Sea before the landing party 
could get ashore. All escaped with their 
lives, but some of them were marooned 
for five months on a storm-swept fore- 
land, while Shackleton and five of his 
men set out in a 20-foot whaler across 
800 miles of ocean to secure a ship from 
South Georgia to come and rescue the 
others. 

The amazing journey, full of hair- 
breadth escapes from death, was finally 
accomplished and, after four attempts 
to reach his men, Shackleton ultimately 
succeeded and brought them home to the 
service of their country in the war. The 
whole fascinating story is told in his 
book, entitled “South.” He himself 
served his country in the winter cam- 
paign in North Russia during 1918-19, 
as director of equipment and transport, 
but being still under the spell of Antarc- 
tica he set forth from London on Sept. 
17, 1921, on what has proved his last 


voyage. He was the recipient of many 
honors, not only from his own country 
but from many others, including the 
United States, where he made many 
warm friends during his lecturing tour 
in 1913. 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 


In a special commercial issue of the 
London Times, published this week, a 
very interesting and comprehensive re- 
view is given of the position and progress 
of trade during 1921. It describes how 
every country had to face the economic 
storm and its effects, Germany alone 
escaping, and for her it is predicted that 
the storm will come. In that country 
the pursuit of a very active policy of 
inflation was as wine in her veins: the 
sterling value of the mark fell to less 
than one farthing, this depreciation 
enabling her to undersell competitors and 
thus secure the lion’s share of the greatly 
reduced volume of the world’s trade. In 
fact, the depression in trade was most 
severe in the countries whose currencies 
had the highest gold value and, conse- 
quently, lack of trade and unemploy- 
ment was far more serious in the United 
States and the United Kingdom than in 
those countries having a low monetary 
unit. 

In Germany, Austria and Poland un- 
employment was virtually nonexistent, 
but it is a well-known fact that the 
middle classes are suffering immense pri- 
vation, which, however, they endeavor to 
hide. Although the depreciation in her 
currency has stimulated Germany’s ex- 
port trade and has had the effect of 
greatly lightening the burden of her 
debt, yet money without stability of 
value is only a fraud and a sham, and 
it is urged that when this is more gen- 
erally realized some real progress will 
be made in economic reconstruction. 


THE FALL IN PRICES 


During the year 1921 there was a very 
marked fall in prices, the decrease 
amounting to about one half of the 
highest point reached. The decline would 
have been more rapid still if retail prices 
had followed wholesale prices more 
quickly, and if labor had not been so 
blind to the importance of co-operatin 
with capital. The fall in prices pees | 
and in some cases even stopped produc- 
tion in manufacturing industries, and 
whole areas went out of cultivation. 
However, there has been a steady reduc- 
tion in wages and production costs in 

eneral, and it is reckoned that three 

fths of the post-war advance has dis- 
appeared already and that the outstand- 
ing two fifths will vanish during the cur- 
rent year. 

The output of iron during 1921 in the 
United Kingdom was the lowest since 
1850, and the production of coal the low- 
est since 1887. Over-sea trade decreased 
in value by £1,593,000, and the fall in 
the price level was a source of trouble 
for banks and financial houses, but they 
were well prepared for the contingency 
and, owing to a substantial rise in securi- 
ties, they were able to weather the storm. 
Considerable financial activity was ex- 
perienced during the last quarter of the 
year, which has te rise to the hope 
that better tra generally may be 
ahead. ‘ 


BRITISH MILLING SITUATION 


In the special commercial number of 
the London Times previously referred to, 
the following survey of the flour trade 
appeared, which very concisely sums up 
the situation in regard to the difficulties 
with which the British mills have had to 
contend since their decontrol and the 
problems with which they are brought 
face to face, especially in respect to 
the competition of imported flours: 
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“The year has been one of great anxi- 
ety in the flour trade, and it is an open 
secret that a remarkably able and vigi- 
lant executive at the Millers’ National 
Association has alone prevented not 
merely disruption between town and 
country millers but a very grave strike 
of operatives. The trouble is due to the 
control of the mills by the government 
during the war. 

“The baker for five years or more had 
had to take what the food controller 
ordered to be milled, but with the end of 
control, postponed as it was, the public 
asserted itself and the pre-war types of 
bread were called for. The resistance 
to this demand has caused difficulty, and 
there is no longer unanimous working 
among the great millers. 

“But why do not millers as a body 
revert to 1914? The cause is the labor 
bill, and thus government interference in 
processes is found to paralyze business 
long after the food controller has be- 
come a memory merely. The trade has 
another extremely serious problem be- 
fore it. During the war the flour pro- 
duced by civil servants installed in the 
British mills ‘failed to please, and a 
great inquiry for flour milled oversea 
was set up. This with the abrogation of 
control became a fashion, and it is now 
recognized that the British market can 
take 20 per cent of imported flour, even 
millers bowing to the storm and buying 
flour to mix with their purchases of 
wheat from British farmers and from 
over-sea wheat producers who do not 
mill it for exportation. Now the mills of 
the island are staffed and have the ma- 
chinery for grinding all the wheat that 
consumers need, and in consequence a 
20 per cent of unemployment is set up. 

“The awkward position between town 
and country mills is largely a result of 
government orders of 1915-19, which for- 
bade millers selling wheat to buyers more 
than a given distance from-the mills. 

* * 


John W. Dueker, of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Lon- 
don this week after a sojourn of several 
weeks on the Continent in the interests 
of his firm. He is now visiting the vari- 
ous United Kingdom markets and will 
sail for home on the Olympic, Feb. 8. 


LIVERPOOL 


All flour offers have been firm, with a 
very dull demand. It was thought that 
the continental rise in exchange would 
somewhat counteract the advance in the 
wheat market, but this has not mater- 
ialized, and present offers are out of 
line for this market at the moment. The 
demand for home milled flour at un- 
changed prices continues fairly good, 
and for the present home millers have 
succeeded in capturing a large propor- 
tion of the importers’ trade. 

There are no inquiries for Manitoba 
export patents, which continue quite out 
of line at 40s 6d per 280‘lbs for Feb- 
ruary shipment. Minneapolis spring pat- 
ents are quoted at about 45s, c.i.f., Liv- 
erpool, Pacifics at 35s, cif. for Feb- 
ruary shipment, and Australians at 
about 36s 6d, for same shipment. For 
winter patents, 42s has been taken for 
prompt shipment, and mills are very 
firm at about 44s 6d, but this is of lit- 
tle interest, with home milled winter 
patent of very good quality being offered 
at 41s on spot. 

There has been no change in the price 
of home milled flours during the week, 
bakers being offered at 39s per 280 Ibs, 
straight run at 41@42s, and patents at 
about 44s, but these prices are being 
continually cut, and bakers have been 
sold at as low as 37s Gd@38s. 

There has been a slightly more active 
market for low grades. Minneapolis 
second clears are firm at 24s, c.i.f., Liv- 
erpool, for February seaboard, while 
Canadian improved second clear sold at 
25s 6d for same shipment. Plate offers 
have been very erratic, £8 7s 6d ton be- 
ing offered for February-March ship- 
ment. Later this market fell, and 500 
tons were offered at £8 5s; on this £8 
was bid, but sellers refused to renew 
their offer and the intending buyers 
have now bid £8 15s without result. A 
parcel of 300 tons arriving at Liverpool 
was sold at £9, c.i.f. Meanwhile, all 
offers of Plate low grades have been 
withdrawn. 
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MILLFEED 
Shippers of linseed cake were very 
firm, there being a good continental de- 
mand at £15 ton, c.i.f., Liverpool. Lat- 
er, however, £14 was bid for February 
shipment, c.i.f., Dublin, without success, 
but linseed cake meal was sold at £15, 
February-March shipment, c.i.f., Dub- 
lin. Plates are firmer and quoted at 
about £14 for February shipment. Bom- 
bay likewise advanced to £13 10s, and 
English was quoted, f.o.r., for prompt 
delivery, at £15. Cottonseed meal, 50 
per cent Texas, has advanced for first 
half of February and March shipment 
to £13 5s, c.i.f., Liverpool, and there is 
a good continental demand. 


SCOTLAND 

Glasgow millers have had to increase 
the price of their flour 1s 1d, and it is 
considered not improbable that tomor- 
row a further increase of the same 
amount may be made. The quotations 
for home milled flour on the c.i.f. basis 
are given as 39s 6d@42s 6d per sack. 
Imported Manitoban flour of the better 
grades is about 40s spot and shipment, 
c.i.f., while the export patent grade is 
offered at 39s 6d spot and 38s 6d for 
shipment. American winters have gone 
up to 44s, c.i.f., while Ontario winters 
are 40s, c.i.f. 

Australian and Pacific flours are un- 
changed. There have been fairly good 
arrivals of Australian flour during the 
last 10 days, but the trade is expecting 
that there may be a month’s lull in the 
shipments from this source. Kansas 
flour is now regarded as more reasonable. 
Patents are quoted at 39s, c.i.f., and 
clears at 36s. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES SHORT 

The increase in the home millers’ price 
is attributed to Glasgow not being so 
well supplied with wheat as are Liver- 
pool, London, and Hull. The bakers 
have not been supporting the millers to 
the usual extent. The latter have been 
doing ‘practically nothing but spot busi- 
ness of late. The fall in Argentine ex- 
change has sent wheat from that source 
up a little, Argentine wheat now being 
quoted at 52@53s per qr. With Manito- 
ba at 55s, the latter is considered well 
worth the difference. Wheat, as pointed 
out last week, has gone above home 
milled flour prices, and any stock of 
home miller now has would appear to 
be dearer than the baker is prepared to 
pay. The baker, indeed, is said to ex- 
pect cheapness that may not be forth- 
coming. Bakers want Manitoban flour, 
and all the signs of the market would 
suggest that there should be a good de- 
mand for it. 


AN EIGHTPENNY LOAF 


Glasgow has attained to the distinction 
of the 8d loaf, but the common price of 
bread in Glasgow is still 10s per 4 lbs. 
The manager of the firm that is offering 
the 8d loaf claims that his bread is of 
a quality that no other vendor in Glas- 
gow can beat. It is made from the best 
grades of Canadian imported flour, with 
a blend of flour produced in the mills 
of the Scottish Co-operative Society. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade has been very much 
more cheerful than for some time. Of- 
fers for shipment around recent prices 
have been eagerly snapped up, and a 
considerable amount of trade done. 
Considerable sales have been made of 
Manitoba export patents for February 
shipment from the seaboard at around 
39s 6d per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
which is cheap and a splendid value. A 
number of mills were taking this figure 
early in the week, but later on, after a 
fair amount of business had been put 
through, 40s was asked. 

For short patent 41s 6d, net, c.i.f,, 
was the price early in the week, but 
there was not much done in this class, 
as millers were not inclined to sell large 
lots at the price. Common Manitobas 
were sold at 37s 6d and 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Dublin, but -not in quantity. 

While Minneapolis flours are mostly 
too dear, there have been some sales 
made of popular brands on the basis of 
41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, spot 
and to arrive. 

Soft winter wheats are completely off 
the market, home mills dominating the 
situation, and evidently determined not 


to let this end of the trade slip into the 
hands of exporters. Most American 
mills are asking in the neighborhood of 
Als, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for any 
good class of flour. After adding com- 
mission and other expenses this brings 
the cost up to the level of the home 
mills, but with this difference, that the 
home buyer can take delivery as he re- 
quires it, and is therefore not going to 
buy abroad at the same figure. 

Another disturbing feature is Aus- 
tralian flour, which has been offered on 
the basis of about 39s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and this price is quoted for a flour 
quite equal to some of the better class 
home and American flours. Importers, 
moreover, are willing to book this flour 
to arrive in March and April at very 
little more money. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for home made oatmeal is 
slightly better at about 52@54s per 280 
lbs for the flaked. Competition is keen, 
despite the fact that Scotch mills at 
present cannot compete, owing to high 
freights. American oatmeal is the best 
value of any offering at present from 
any part of the globe. A really good 
brand of American flake has been sold 
at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and 
medium cut and pinhead are quoted at 
38s, Belfast, and 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Dub- 
lin. Some business has been done in all 
classes for February shipment at these 
figures. Canadian oatmeal seems at the 
moment too dear, most offers to hand the 
last day or two being 2s@2s 6d above 
American quotations. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals are not much lower. Stocks 
are small but, with home mills turning 
out more flour, there is more pressure to 
sell. Good broad white bran is still 
worth about £11 ton, bags included, but 
there is not much of this class made. 
Medium white, of which there is more 


. turned out in Ireland than any other 


class, is now £10 10s, and common red 
about £9 10s, all bags included. 
Demand has greatly improved for all 
classes of feedingstuffs and millers re- 
port a good inquiry. Indian meal is 
quoted above £9 ton, made mostly from 
mixed American corn, of which there 
are fair quantities on the way. The 
flaked variety for cattle is £11 5s. Lin- 
seed cakes firmly held, the price being 
about £16 ton, ex-quay, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, the net c.i.f. price being about £14, 
February seaboard. Decorticated cotton 
cake of home manufacture is worth £14 
10s, ex-mill. There are no imported 
cakes offering and home mills have the 
trade mostly to themselves in Ireland. 


GERMANY 

Some small lots of flour have recently 
been sold on spot, and it is reported 
that there have been a few sales for 
shipment. The principal obstacle to for- 
ward business is that most of the Ameri- 
can mills insist on payment in New York, 
whereas exporters continue to offer with 
payment in Hamburg, and in some in- 
stances mills are consigning flour and ac- 
cepting payment in Hamburg. This 
makes it practically impossible to sell on 
payment in New York. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Feb. 20.—Mills report 
no improvement in the flour trade last 
week. The advance in wheat prices ne- 
cessitated marking up flour quotations 
40c bbl, but this caused no stir among 
buyers or any sign of inclination to take 
on supplies for the future. They are still 
playing for a break on which to buy, in 
spite of the fact that the market has 
been steadily getting away from them. 

A few orders for export were taken 
by the durum mill last week. The ad- 
vance in wheat apparently had the effect 
of slowing up demand, as buying was 
neither urgent nor large, being in small 
lots. Quotatiéns were advanced 35c bbl 
during the week. 

Rye flour buyers continue inactive. 
The present light demand suggests that 
the working requirements of users are 
light. Home trade was easily taken care 
of. The higher rye market caused a 
slight strengthening of flour prices. 

, Millfeed had a firmer undertone, under 
the influence of a brisk demand and vir- 
tually no offerings. The mills sell their 
output as fast as they make it, and the 
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situation is such that continued strength 
is looked for. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

-,. to, MYErererererrer 10,440 28 


Oe rere 8,815 23 

Se | PPT ereeTeree 7,170 19 

TWO VOOTS ABO .ccccececece 17,210 46 
NOTES - 


Barley is holding firm under light re- 
ceipts and quiet trade, with not much 
buying interest. 

The cold weather has stimulated the 
demand for screenings, and an increase 
in sales is manifest. 

Aside from a little durum wheat and 
flaxseed loaded out, rail shipments of 
grain the past week have been very 
light. 

The strength of foreign markets and 
the light supplies of flaxseed caused 
strong buying today, and quotations ad- 
vanced 94,@10c at the high point, with 
the close 4c easier. 

Receipts of winter wheat increased 
last week, the volume arriving being 
greater than that of spring. It went 
mainly to mills. Canadian wheat has 
practically stopped coming here. 

Grain shippers are beginning to make 
inquiry as to spring rates for water ship- 
ment, but no charters have been heard 
of yet. There have been reports of some 
having been made from Lake Michigan 
ports. 

The advancing rye market has brought 
an increase in receipts, and demand is 
absorbing all offerings. Eastern inquiry 
is good under a fair foreign demand. 
The future market is also showing im- 
proved activity. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. has 
increased its authorized capital stock to 
$200,000, but the new stock has not been 
issued. The names of directors as given 
are W. D. Gregory, W. A. Gregory and 
A. L. Russell, of Minneapolis, and A, 
L. Goodman and W. P. Majo, of Duluth. 

The cash wheat basis has been firmly 
maintained under a fair demand and a 
light country movement. Spring wheat 
receipts were very light, and most of the 
few cars arriving daily went into store. 
Durum receipts were larger, and demand 
cleaned up all offerings. The close to- 
day: No. 1 dark northern, 8@22c over 
May; No. 2 dark, 2@16c over; No. 3 
dark, 10c under to 8c over; No. 1 amber 
durum, 9@18c over May; No. 2 amber, 
7@18c over; No. 1 durum, 2c under; No. 
2, 4c under; No. 1 mixed, 2c under to 
12c over; No. 2 mixed, 4c under to 10c 
over; No. 1 red durum, 5c under May. 

F. G. Cartson. 





DECREASE IN FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Reports 
just received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that during 1921 there 
was a falling off in the freight traffic 
of the country of approximately 23.3 
per cent, compared with the previous 
year. The decline was the greatest both 
relatively and absolutely, railroad execu- 
tives say, that the railroads of the coun- 
try have suffered in the course of a 
single year. 

The net ton miles, the number of tons 
of freight multiplied by the number of 
miles carried, totaled 344,167,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year, or 104,390,000,000 less 
than in 1920. 

The greatest decrease, the reports 
show, occurred in the East, where there 
was a reduction in net ton miles of 241% 
per cent; the West came next with a re- 
duction of 221%, per cent, while the 
southern district reported a loss of 20.6 
per cent. 

The foregoing figures are based on re- 
ports from carriers representing a total 
mileage of 233,459 miles. 

Joun Marrinan. 


The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co., at the industrial exhibits, 
held at the First National Bank Build- 
ing, in that city in January, displayed 
a complete line of its waxed paper prod- 
ucts. A small beater, electrically driv- 
en, was in use, showing the process of 
turning sulphite pulp into paper. In 
connection with this machine there was 
a complete illustration shown of the va- 
rious steps by which paper is made from 
rags. The First National Bank asked a 
number of the Kalamazoo manufactur- 
ers to exhibit their products for a week. 
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Soft wheat flours have followed the 
advance in wheat to the extent of a 60c 
bbl price increase for family patent this 
week and 40c for bakers patent. Buyers 
had, as a rule, taken care of their re- 
quirements for some little time ahead 
before the advance, and most of the flour 
moving in Pacific Coast markets is now 
under previous contracts. New business 
is therefore moderate, and confined to a 
small lot trade with those who had not 
booked ahead. The eastern, central and 
southeastern states’ demand for Pacific 
flour has shown little, if any, improve- 
ment, and continues very light. No flour 
is moving by water to the Atlantic or 
Gulf seaboards. 

Choice milling hard wheats are scarce 
and strongly held. Big Bend blue-stem 
commands $1.45@1.50 bu, coast; club, 
$1.23. Japanese buyers are again in the 
market for wheat, and some business is 
being put through in the hard varieties. 
The demand is understood to come from 


the Japanese mills, which are seeking . 


hard wheat for mixing with Australian 
wheats. 

Pacific Coast mills are still unable to 
work business to’ the United Kingdom. 
Australia is offering 3@4s per 280-lb 
sack below prices quoted for Pacific 
flours. 

The Orient is not buying flour on this 
coast. Australia is underselling Pacific 
Coast mills, offering first grade straights 
at $6.10 bbl and second grade at $5.70, 
c.i.f., Hongkong, which are about the 
prices quoted for Pacific flours, f.o.b., 
seaboard, here. Moreover, a strike of 
Chinese seamen for increased wages, 
which has been in effect for 30 days, has 
brought trade at Hongkong to a stand- 
still, shipping being badly congested in 
that port, with some 230 vessels tied up 
there. 

Top patents, basis cotton 1/,’s, Pacific 
seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, $9@9.50 
bbl; Montana, $7.80@8.95; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $7.65@8.55. Blue- 
steam family patent, basis 49’s, is quoted 
at $7.75@7.90 bbl. 

New business in millfeed is light, most 
buyers having provided for their require- 
ments prior to the recent advance. Mill- 
run is quoted at $25 ton, in straight cars, 
delivered, transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 21,791 41 
EMOt WOOK .cccceee 52,800 32,154 €1 
BOO GOO sciccccce 52,800 19,491 37 
Two years ago..... 52,800 42,053 79 
Three years ago.... 52,800 11,282 23 
Four years ago..... 46,800 29,765 63 
Five years ago..... 40,800 24,553 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 25,009 44 
Last week ........ 57,000 40,990 72 
Year ago ......... 57,000 11,183 20 
Two years ago..... 57,000 49,924 87 
Three years ago.... 57,000 14,790 25 
Four years ago.... 57,000 31,147 54 
Five years ago..... 57,000 8,000 14 


IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 


The railroad, steamship and dock com- 
panies have taken action favorable to the 
granting of more liberal in-transit privi- 
leges, under which through transpacific 
cargoes arriving at Seattle may remain 


here for 12 months with the same privi- 
leges previously accorded to cargoes for- 
warded within 10 days, namely, the ab- 
sorption of all terminal charges and the 
benefit of preferential import and export 
transcontinental rates. Under the new 
regulations, goods may be stored, recon- 
ditioned and repacked here. 


WASHINGTON BAKERIES CORPORATION 

The Washington Bakeries Corporation, 
of Seattle, has been incorporated, with 
$300,000 capital stock, by Moritz Thom- 
sen, president Centennial Mill Co., G. E. 
Rasmussen, president Seattle Baking Co., 
Harry Mosler, president Western Bak- 
eries, Inc., G. W. Skinner, president Na- 
tional Baking Co., and D. E. Skinner, 
president Skinner & Eddy Corporation. 
The foregoing bakeries will be operated 
as one company, thus eliminating the 
expenses of duplication of delivery, re- 
ducing overhead costs, and putting an 
end to the previous ruinous competition 
for business of selling bakery products 
below the cost of production. As the 
capacities of these bakeries are in excess 
of consumptive requirements, an addi- 
tional saving may be made by not operat- 
ing all the plants. 

* * 

George W. Smith, treasurer and Seat- 
tle manager of the Stephens-Smith Grain 
Co., suffered a paralytic stroke Feb. 14, 
and is in a critical condition. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 18.—More 
firmness in the wheat market during the 
past week has brought further advances 
in flour and feed quotations, Current 
prices are higher than for some months. 
There has been continued growing 
strength in the demand for feed, and 
prices now prevailing are higher than 
at any time during the last year. There 
has been what might be termed a serious 
situation with stockmen for the last two 
weeks. With an abundance of hay in the 
state, they were forced to turn to mill- 
feeds because hay could not be gotten to 
loading points, and the visible supply 
in many localities was shorter than the 
need. Prices quoted for mill products: 
flour, in 98-lb cottons, $8 f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; millfeeds, $21 
ton, same terms. 

NOTES 

Montana recorded the coldest weather 
during the last week that has been 
shown here for two years, the official 
reading at the Great Falls weather sta- 
tion being 31 degrees below zero. The 
cold wave receded toward the end of 
the week, but with the state a foot or 
more under snow, it will be several days 
before the range will be clear for graz- 
ing. 

Return of several hundred more work- 
men to employment through enlarged 
activities of the copper companies of 
Montana has already brought an in- 
creased demand for flour. More than 
6,000 men have been put to work in 
Butte alone. since the first of the year, 
and in Great Falls another 1,000 have 
been employed on steady pay. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Feb. 18.—Patent 
flour prices were advanced 60c bbl on 
Feb. 16 to $7.95. This is the greatest 
advance the market has had this season. 
At the same time bakers hard wheat 
flour was raised 20c to $7.65, and bakers 
blue-stem patents 40c to $7. Straights 
were advanced 20c, and graham and 
whole wheat flour 40c. 

Millfeeds also shared in the uplift, 
mill-run advancing $2 to $25, and mid- 
dlings making the same gain to $32 ton. 

eekly output of Portland mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 . 0 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,300 53 
BOOP GOO cccceovce 48,000 17,157 35 
Two years’ ago..... 42,600 26,258 60 
Three vears ago.... 42,600 40,596 95 
Four years ago.... 33,000 22,394 67 


The wheat market fiuctuated widely 
during the week, with the changes mainly 
upward, and closed within 2c of the top. 
The highest prices of the season were 
bid, and this brought out rather free 
selling by farmers, but offerings were 
lighter on the sags. The demand ran 
largely to milling wheat, and as high as 
$1.47, coast basis, was bid for the choic- 
est lots of blue-stem. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.23 bu; soft white, white club and hard 
winter, $1.21; northern spring, $1.20; red 
Walla, $1.15. 


The coarse grains were firmer, with a- 


better demand. Last bids: white oats, 
$31 ton; gray oats, $29; brewing barley, 
$27.50; feed barley, $26.50; No. 2 east- 
ern yellow corn, $27.50; No. 3 corn, 
$26.50. 

NOTES 

The new managers of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. gave a luncheon to- 
day at the Multnomah Hotel to over 100 
office employees, and on Sunday will 
entertain the out-of-town salesmen and 
district managers. 

R. S. McCarl, manager of the Olympic 
Cereal Mills, returned this week from 
three months’ visit to China, Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines, and reports 
business and financial conditions general- 
ly unfavorable in the Orient. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Feb. 18.—Inter- 
est in flour this week has been active, 
particularly when purchases could be 
made at prices prevailing a week or 
10 days ago. Jobbers with flour on hand 
have experienced no difficulty in working 
business on this basis. Stocks in the 
hands of the jobbing trade, however, are 
light, and only a limited amount of flour 
at the old prices appears available. 

In. sympathy with the upward trend in 
wheat, mills have advanced prices 40@ 
50c bbl. Dakota standard patent, $9.30; 
Dakota clears, $7; Montana standards, 
$8.65; Montana clears, $6.35; Dakota and 
Montana first patent, 60c above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patents, 
$8.10; Kansas standard patents, $7.90; 
eastern first clear, $5.50@6.25; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $7@7.50 
(dock) ; cut-off, $6.40@6.60,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

There was an advance of approxi- 
mately $2 in millfeed, with offerings lim- 
ited and demand active. Eastern red 
bran and mill-run were offered at $26@ 
27 ton; northern standards, $26@27; 
choice white, $27@28; low grade flour, 
$43@45,—delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


H. E. Woolner, of the Great Western 
Milling Co., entertained the Millers’ Club 
of Southern California at the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club on Feb. 14. Nine 
millers were present. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour for the month 
of January: to Japan, 1,780 bbls; Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian islands, 1,263; Mex- 
ico, 5.875; Central America and Panama, 
7,287; South America, 442; United King- 
dom and Continent, 19; miscellaneous, 
23; total, 16,689. 

A grain elevator that will handle 1,- 
000,000 bus grain is planned for the city 
of Oakland, according to W. H. Heile- 
man, secretary of the California Farm 
Bureau Elevator Corporation, which will 
build the plant. The company intends 
to erect six to ten elevators in the San 
Joaquin, Sacramento and Salinas valleys. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Utan, Feb. 18.—Continued in- 
creases in flour, bran and grain prices, 
together with the greatest demand for 
mill products in many months, featured 
the past week in Ogden territory. The 
wheat movement was stronger, farmers 
taking advantage of excellent road con- 
ditions to market, their: holdings while 
prices are considered good. This move- 
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ment is not only to the Ogden terminal 
and to the coast mills, but also to coun- 
try mills. 

Flour demand was most noticeable 
from the Southeast, the market there 
having continued to absorb considerable 
shipments of soft wheat flours. Ogden 
millers quoted $6.75 bbl for standards 
and $7 for high patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. The Pacific Coast market was 
also strong at $6.75 bbl for soft wheat 
flours and $7.25 for hard, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. Ogden prices were $6 bbl 
for family patents and $6.50 for hard 
wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices showed an increase, with 
demand far exceeding the supply. Mill- 
ers report many orders booked ahead 
for feedstuffs. The quotations were $28 
@30 ton, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points, and $25, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Wheat advanced during the week, buy- 
ers purchasing at 90c@$1 bu, at country 
points, with 5c Ogden differential. 

Reports have reached the Ogden Grain 
Exchange showing that all the mills of 
Utah and southern Idaho are now op- 
erating. W. E. Zuprann. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 20.—Evansville 
millers report trade improving, and an 
active demand. One mill is sold up for 
30 days’ full time running, while others 
are working on about two thirds time. 
The advancing price of wheat may call 
a halt, some millers say, for buyers hold 
to the theory that when wheat is going 
up the old price must rule, while on the 
contrary, if wheat is going down they 
expect to get the advantage. The local 
price for wheat is $1.35 at mill and $1.30 
at stations. Local prices are gauged by 
the price at primary markets. 

Quotations for the week show an ad- 
vance. Flour is quoted, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, in carload lots, as follows: best 
patent, $8@8.50 in 98-lb cottons; 
straights, $7.25@7.60; first clears, in 
jutes, $4.75@5.25; second clears, $4.25@ 
5.25. 





Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
and is quoted per ton, carload lots, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Evansville, as fol- 
lows: bran, $29; mixed feed, $30; shorts, 
$30@31. W. W. Ross. 


TARIFF BASIS FOREIGN VALUES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Repub- 
lican members of the Senate finance com- 
mittee have practically agreed upon the 
Smoot plan for assessing tariff duties 
on the basis of the foreign value of the 
imported products, according to reliable 
reports in Senate circles today. The re- 
writing of the ad valorem rates in the 
Fordney bill on the basis of the Smoot 
plan was commenced today, senators 
said, and, since the original rates were 
calculated on American values, increases 
will be found necessary in many in- 
stances. 

The Utah senator’s assessment plan 
would provide for proclaimed American 
valuation, with flexible rates, and also 
contains a depreciated currency proviso. 
Senators declared that there was some 
doubt whether the currency feature of 
the plan violates the favored nation 
clauses of existing treaties, and that be- 
fore it was finally passed upon by the 
Senate the Department of State would 
be asked for an official opinion on this 
phase of the tariff making. 

Under the Smoot plan the President 
would be authorized to proclaim Ameri- 
can valuation when he deems it advis- 
able to protect American industry, and 
to increase or decrease rates within a 
range of 50 per cent of the ad valorem 
rates stipulated in the tariff measure. 
The executive cannot take this action, 
however, without public hearings at 
which the attitude of all parties in in- 
terest can be thoroughly aired. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


BRITAIN’S FOOD IMPORTS DROP 

Great Britain’s food importations for 
1921 showed a general decrease from 
1920 and a still larger decline from the 
average for 1910-14. Smaller purchases 
of wheat during 1921 were a reflection 
of the record wheat crop of last year, 
the total importation of this commodity 
amounting to a little more than 75 per 
cent of normal and only 72 per cent of 
1920 imports. 
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The wheat market, though showing 
some slight reaction, had an upward ten- 
dency throughout the week, and in spite 
of occasional declines gathered strength. 
Selling at the highest point of the sea- 
son, the May position seemed to be the 
stronger. The strength of both Liver- 
pool and Buenos Aires had a great deal 
of effect upon the American market, 
the declines being credited to long sales 
on the bulges. 

These conditions were quite truly re- 
flected in flour prices, but buyers were 
timid, and, while admitting that the mar- 
ket had run away from them, were still 
loath to make purchases on these high 
levels for anything but immediate needs. 
There were some exceptions, these being 
a few round lots of well-known brands 
purchased principally by the large bak- 
ing interests, but the whole price level 
was higher and the whole situation firm- 
er than last week. 

The export situation was also im- 
proved, and inquiries were again numer- 
ous, though sales were principally of 
small lots. First clears and low grades 
were in the heaviest demand, but there 
was some inquiry for soft winter 
straights. 

It was reported that Canadian mills 
had done quite a good volume of busi- 
ness direct with the United Kingdom, 
and some sales through New York 
agents were made to the Continent. 

Stocks are lower, and the whole situa- 
tion improved. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $9@ 
9.95; standard patents, $7.90@8.50; first 
clears, $5.75@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$6.25@6.75; hard winter straights, $7.25 
@7.50; first clears, $5.75@6.25; rye, $6 
@6.75,—all in jute. 


ATTACK ON PORT GRAFTING 


A determined attack upon the exac- 
tion of gratuities and graft in connection 
with the importation of merchandise at 
the port of New York has recently been 
begun by the Merchants’ Association in 
response to numerous complaints, and 
the steamship companies are co-operat- 
ing with this organization to the fullest 
extent. There seems to be a practice on 
the part of employees on docks and other 
places of getting fixed gratuities before 
giving prompt attention to consignments 
of merchandise. So firmly has this been 
established that customs brokers have 
grown used to paying tribute in fixed 
amounts without question. It is urged 
that no more tips or gratuities be given 
any employees attached to docks or 
warehouses where incoming merchandise 
is received, 


BIG PASSENGER LISTS 


The highest record for steamship pas- 
senger travel in the history of the busi- 
ness was reached Feb. 18, when seven 
big liners left the port of New York 
totaling more than 136,000 gross tons, 
and each with a full passenger list, all 
better class of cabins having been sold 
far in advance. In addition to the 
above, numerous other vessels headed 
for coastwise and island ports also car- 
ried large passenger lists. 


NOTES 


J. A. Van der Wagt, of Stahl & Zoon, 
Rotterdam, Holland, who has been in 
this country for a short time, sailed for 
home on Feb. 18. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
during the week were Robert Clark, 
president Aunt Jemima Flour Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., and M. P. Fuller, sales 


manager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn. 

Andrew Taylor, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Glasgow, Scotland, who has been 
visiting his concern’s connections in this 
country, sailed for home on Feb. 18. 

Theodore Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, ac- 
companied by his daughter and George 
E. Hincke, sailed on the Olympic, Feb. 
18, for Europe. The special purpose of 
the trip is to establish an office of the 
company in London, of which Mr. 
Hincke will be in charge. 

New York seems to have come to the 
fore as an agricultural state. Most of 
us heretofore have felt that all the crops 
were raised in the West, but recent sta- 
tistical reports show that there were 
only three states in the Union in 1921 
that raised farm products exceeding in 
value those of New York. They were 
Texas, California and Illinois. 

The New York Flour Club inaugurat- 
ed a new movement when it held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting, Feb. 14, in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, 
where luncheon was served to about 30 
of its members. This was the largest 
attendance at any recent meeting, and 
proves the potency of food, in conse- 
quence of which this arrangement will 
probably be carried out for all the regu- 
lar meetings of this organization. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Whatever 
stimulation came last week with a rising 
flour market appears to have been dissi- 
pated. While the wheat market has 
showed a net gain, there has been enough 
fluctuation to destroy whatever confi- 
dence was developing, and the trade is 
more than ever convinced that low stocks 
are the best policy. 

The small jobber, retailer and baker 
are buying relatively more freely than 
the large ones. Mills shipping flour to 
eastern markets are bucking against 
cheap Canadian flour, and this probably 
accounts for the difficulty of placing or- 
ders. 

Flour prices have been working up 
all the week, and patents average 25c 
above previous quotations. The sharp- 
est advance has been in clears, which 
are 50@60c higher, with few to offer. 
Going prices on hard wheat flours: pat- 
ent, $9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $9.25; bakers patent, $8.75, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, local; first 
clears, $6.25@7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.25@4.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Trade in soft wheat flour has not been 
heavy, but has showed relatively more 
activity than in hard wheat products. 
Mills are sold ahead here into March 
and, with the market advancing and dif- 
ficulty in getting wheat to cover, there is 
no anxiety to take any chances. Farm- 
ers are holding their wheat, and ship- 
pers are asking around $1.45, track. 
Flour prices have tightened up about 
10c, with best brands offered at $6.80 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Rye trade has been dragging. As in 
the case with wheat, there is no excite- 
ment over the sharp advance in prices, 
amounting to 30@40c bbl. Best white 
brands are held at $6.90@7. Western 
brands in little demand; light is selling 
at $7.50, medium at $7, and dark at 
$6.50, cotton 98’s. Buckwheat flour is 
dull, being jobbed here at $3.50 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, and 5c lb in small lots. 

Feed appears to be the only bright 
spot, but light output discounts that. 
Some mills are sold ahead for several 
weeks, and others are offering only 
mixed cars, mostly to regular custom- 
ers. Bran has advanced $1@5, and mid- 
dlings but little less. Going prices: 


spring bran, $32@35.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; winter 
bran, $32@33, sacked, mostly mill door; 
spring middlings, $35@36, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $35; winter mid- 
dlings, $32@33, sacked, mill door mostly ; 
rye feed higher at $27@28 ton, sacked, 
jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, $1.75 
per 100 lbs, small quantities. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a to- 
tal capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WGK 6 cccccvevvsssses 8,500 45 
EGOt WOOK ccccccccecssevees 8,700 46 


Of this week’s total, 6,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 700 
rye. 

CANAL COMPANY FORMED 

The Rochester Terminal & Canal Cor- 
poration has been organized, with New 
York and Rochester capital, and will en- 
ter the general canal transportation 
business here. The concern has acquired 
a site of several acres fronting on the 
barge canal, just outside the city limits, 
and will erect a warehouse with docks 
this spring. Chutes and other loading 
facilities will be provided. The com- 
pany has contracted for 10 barges and 
two tugs. Robert Davis, of this city, 
formerly freight traffic manager of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way, is an officer of the new concern. 

NOTES 

Some of the larger bakeries here ap- 
pear to have no aspirations to get back 
to the 5c loaf. One of the largest estab- 
lishments, operating a string of bak- 
eries, is quoting 7c on 1-lb loaves and 
10c on 14%-lb loaves, wholesale. 

John Fenton, of Canandaigua, the new 
owner of the Ontario mills at Naples, 
has begun operations. The interior of 
the mill has been practically remodeled, 
and full roller process machinery put in. 
Power is furnished by four electric mo- 
tors. Cyclone dust collectors have been 
placed, and the plant is now one of the 
best in that locality. It has a daily 
capacity of about 125 bbls. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Federal Department 
of Commerce will establish a co-operative 
office here in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the benefit of exporters. It 
will place at the disposal of business men 
in this district the same service that is 
available in Washington, including the 
latest reports, business conditions in for- 
eign countries, trade information, rates, 
list of importers and dealers and other 
knowledge of value in the export busi- 
ness. 


T. W. Knapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The week 
just closed has been a very unsatisfac- 
tory one so far as demand for flour is 
concerned. The various advances in 
wheat placed new obstacles in the way 
of a normal flour business, and millers’ 
agents report few sales. The trade feels 
that the advance of 25@35c bbl in flour 
the past week was not wholly warranted, 
and they have retaliated by simply pull- 
ing out of the market. A good many 
local salesmen had their trade worked 
up to the point where it was almost on 
the verge of placing good-sized orders 
for flour, but the upward turn caused 
millers to turn down all bids at less 
than the full quotations asked. 

Values on spring wheat patents are 
25@35c bbl higher than a week ago, both 
on standard and special short brands. 
Hard winter patents are about 25c high- 
er for the general list, although some 
extra fancy brands are quoted fully 50c 
above a week ago. Soft winter wheat 
patents also show an advance of about 
25e bbl, with straights and clears 15@25c 
above the prices quoted a week ago. 

Excellent demand for oatmeal, with 
the market steady. Corn meal advanced 
during the early days of the week, but 
afterwards declined to the old level of 
last week. 

Canadian flours were offered freely 
this week, with best patents quoted at 
$7.90 bbl, f.o.b., Boston, in jute, and 
other good brands offered down to $7.70. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF STEAMER SAILS 
The Tenafly sailed from Boston today 
for Black Sea ports with a full cargo 


849 


of 203,127 bus bonded wheat destined 
for Russian relief, all in 100-lb bags. 
On account of the report of other relief 
steamers having been caught in the ice, 
the Tenafly will first proceed to Fal- 
mouth, Eng., for orders, and from there 
will proceed to destination if conditions 
will permit. 
NOTES 

C. P. Wolverton, secretary Husted 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was on ’change here 
this week. 

The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club is to be held Tuesday 
evening, March 21, at the Boston City 
Club. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week by George Rivkind, 
flour merchant, Boston. Liabilities, $10,- 
825; no assets. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcn, Pa., Feb. 18.—Fair condi- 
tions prevailed in the flour market here 
this week, and some sales led to the be- 
lief that the turn in the road has come 
and that business will improve. While 
buyers did not follow the advance in the 
market early in the week, there were 
many inquiries. Some sales were made 
for spot delivery at prices that had been 
shaved to a marked extent. 

Kansas_ mill representatives report 
sales as fair to good, with prices rather 
drastically slashed. The local trade in 
Kansas flour has been rather unsettled 
for some .time, and mill representatives 
have left no stone unturned in their 
efforts to land business. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent, $7.75@9, with nationally 
advertised brands somewhat higher; hard 
winter, $7@8, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $5@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50 
@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white 
rye, $6@6.50; pure medium rye, $5@ 
5.50; pure dark rye, $3@5, 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity. Prices: standard middlings, $32 
@32.50; flour middlings, $33@33.50; bran 
middlings, $31@31.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

O. R. Read, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., was a business visitor to Pittsburgh 
this week. 

Application for a charter will be made 
by the Flora Co. The firm will engage 
in the sale of flour at wholesale, and 
also in bakery supplies. 

Edward Fogarty, aged 78 years, for 
many years a retail baker in Harrisburg, 
Pa., died at his home there on Feb. 17 
from paralysis. His widow and six chil- 
dren survive. 

A loss of over $10,000 was sustained 
by John G. L. Heffelfinger, Fogelsville, 
Pa., whose bakery burned on Feb. 8, in- 
cluding a carload of flour and a newly 
installed bread wrapping machine. 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
secured an injunction against William 
Gilmore, a former employee, to restrain 
him from entering the employ of the 
Manbeck Baking Co., of Harrisburg. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Pretzel Co., of 
which Mervin S. Rupp is proprietor, has 
been sold to the Becker Baking Co., of 
Baltimore. Mr. Rupp will remain as 
resident manager. The plant employs 
60 persons. 

R. C. Tennant and R. A. Hoyt, of 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., and P. M. Marshall, general sales 
manager of the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade here 
the past week. 

When neighbors discovered that the 
grist mill of Sylvester Coen, near Leb- 
anon, Pa., was in operation long after 
the usual hour of closing, they made an 
investigation and found Mr. Coen dying. 
He had been stricken with apoplexy, 
which later caused his death. 


The Economy Cash Grocery Co., of 
West Virginia, with offices at Parkers- 
burg, has been incorporated, with $150,- 
000 capital, by C. M. Martin, C. T. Dut- 
ton, W. H. Paske, FE. R. Kingsley and 
John D. Jeffries. The concern will deal 
in flour and other commodities. 

James A. McAteer, aged 76, for the 
past 55 vears engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business, died at his home in 








850 


Pittsburgh on Feb. 12. He was known 
by practically every manufacturer of 
food products in the United States. His 
widow and six children survive. 

The estimated total value of virtually 
all the leading crops produced in Penn- 
sylvania in 1921 was $195,334,000, a de- 
crease from 1920 of $116,782,000. The 
value of all crops in the 1919 census was 
$409,969,000 and on this basis the hypo- 
thetical value of all crops in Pennsyl- 
vania last year is placed at $227,133,000. 

Herman Koch, Pittsburgh, associated 
with Charles Koch & Co., was given a 
surprise by a party of bakers and flour 
men of the Steel City at a housewarming 
upon the occasion of his taking posses- 
sion of a newly built residence. Mr. 
Koch was presented with a handsome 
silver coffee and tea set, the spokesman 
being Louis J. Baker, of the 7 Baker 
Brothers. C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Puirapecput, Pa., Feb, 18.—The flour 
market this week ruled firm, in sympathy 
with the upward movement of wheat, and 
mill limits were generally advanced 25@ 
50c bbl. Buyers, however, were reluc- 
tant to follow the rising views of manu- 
facturers. What little business was ac- 
complished was chiefly in spot goods, 
which were available at concessions. 
Buyers were showing most interest in 

well-known high grade brands. 


NOTES 

The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., has ob- 
tained a Delaware charter, with a capital 
of $7,500,000. 

R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., millers, of Lake City, Minn., was 
on ’change this week. 

The annual dinner of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia will be given at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Monday evening, 
Feb. 27. Speakers of national reputa- 
tion will discuss important issues of the 
moment. 

Charles W. Kolb, formerly director of 
the General Baking Co., of this city, and 
during the World War in charge of the 
hay inspection department of the gov- 
ernment at Newport News, Va., died 
on Feb. 14 at his home in Collingswood, 
N. J. 

T. H. Warren & Co. announce their 
appointment as Philadelphia agents for 
the Ward Lines’ new service from Phila- 
delphia to Havana and Mexico, to begin 
with the sailing of the British steamship 
Santa Gertrudis late in February and 
monthly thereafter. 

The following dealers in millfeed from 
this city were in attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Dealers, which was held at Binghamton, 
N. Y., on Feb. 14-15: S. F. Scattergood, 
William Scattergood, Samuel King, Clar- 
ence W. Wagar and M. F. Baringer. 

The Hudson Shipping Co. announces 
that it has been appointed Philadelphia 
agent for the Algerian-American Line, 
and will begin a new service between 
Philadelphia, Genoa and Tangier, with 
the sailing of the French steamship Ville 
de Jibouti, a 14.5-knot freighter, March 
4. The same company also has_ been 
appointed representative of the Roose- 
velt Steamship Co., Inc. A new direct 
service will be inaugurated from _ this 
port with the sailing of the Norwegian 
steamship Key West, March 25, for 
Havre and Antwerp. The Key West, of 
about 7,500 tons, will come here from 
Baltimore to complete loading, and tne 
second sailing will be the Norwegian 
steamship Golden Gate, leaving Philadel- 
phia April 22, and another vessel month- 
ly thereafter. Samuet S, Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 18.—A few mills 
report a little business from their regu- 
lar trade which they expected to come in, 
but say demand is very disappointing. 
Several claim they did not sell a carload 
this week, and believe there is little pros- 
pect of buyers coming in unless there is 
a stronger wheat poor A next week. The 
situation, however, is considered all the 
healthier for this holding off, as buyers’ 
stocks are growing smaller daily. They 
have been ordering out previous pur- 
chases, until the mills have nothing on 
hand at present. 

The inquiry for clears continues, with 
practically no, offerings except at high 
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prices. With the mills running slowly 
on account of the dullness in patents, 
they are likely to get all they are ask- 
ing. Letters are coming in from all 
points asking for clears in good-sized 
lots. There were bids very close to the 
top quotations for both first and second 
clears of choice quality. 

Prices of patents were unsettled, and 
did not reflect the advance in wheat. 
Bids were generally too low, buyers ap- 
parently disregarding the advance of 5@ 
7e in cash price of wheat. Rye flour is 
higher, but no demand at the new fig- 
ures asked, 

The local retail demand has fallen off 
almost entirely since the advance of 
50c. The best family patent is now 
quoted at $9.50 in cotton 98’s. That 
price, however, could be shaded on some 
brands. 

Kansas mill agents declared that buy- 
ers were holding off at the advance in 
prices. Short patents were quoted at 
$7.75@8.50, eM standard at $7@7.40, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian mills were not in the market 
here, but there was a quotation of $7.75 
for the best patents and $7.50 for bakers. 

Millfeeds were in the same position as 
last week, so far as supplies were con- 
cerned, but prices were advanced. There 
was a good demand for bran at 50c over 
last week, while standard middlings were 
held at a premium of $1 over bran. 
Flour middlings are $2 and red dog $8 
higher than a week ago. While a few 
mills had a car or two to sell, the ma- 
jority are sold ahead for at least two 
weeks. With spring approaching, there 
is a better demand for middlings than 
for bran, and a wider difference is pre- 
dicted in a few weeks. The heavier feeds 
have been well cleaned up. Jobbers 
here say the country needs feeds, and 
there is little complaint concerning the 
price. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was again ad- 
vanced this week, and millers report an 
excellent demand. Hominy feed, while 
in fair supply, sells readily at last 
week’s prices to a shade higher. Gluten 
feed higher, and strong today under 
light offerings. Cottonseed meal is $1 
higher and strong, with trade fair. Oil 
meal steady, the mills holding for $51 
and resellers willing to accept 50c less. 

Distillers’ grains are offered at $44.75 
and beet pulp at $36.25, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. Milo higher and very scarce, 
with a good inquiry. 

Buckwheat flour is very quiet, with 
the mills asking an advance, but dealers 
here are anxious to clean up at $4 per 
100 lbs in 5-lb paper bags. Buckwheat 
advanced sharply this week, with sales 
at $2.25, and $2.22 bid in the country. 

Rolled oats fairly active and higher. 
Reground oat hulls quiet at previous 
prices. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee WE 6. 6:64:0.6%.9 % oR ¥ aes 159,100 96 


OS arr eer 164,847 99 

po Bere eee 131,130 79 

Wwe BORGO MMO 2c cccsceses 75,125 45 

Three years ago ......... 63,450 3 
NOTES 


The weather here this week ranged 
from zero to 38 below. 


D. F. Sprague has leased the Wallace 
feed mill at Gouverneur. 

Fire in the building occupied by the 
Frontier Bag Co. caused damage to the 
extent of $5,000. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat 
here are 13,510,000 bus, compared with 
4,118,000 a year ago. 

Considerable flour from Buffalo was 
destroyed in the Green Island ware- 
house at Troy, which burned a few days 
ago. 

At the annual meeting of the Shredded 
Wheat Co., at Niagara Falls, Alexan- 
der J. Porter was again re-elected presi- 
dent. 

Henry W. Hill addressed the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Club here this week, and 
argued against the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project. 

The American Malting Co.’s elevator 
at this port has been sold to the Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator Co., of Minneapolis. 
The new owners will take possession 
about April 15. The elevator has a ca- 


pacity of 2,000,000 bus, with one marine 
leg. 

Storage room has been leased by the 
Fulton Producers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc., in the Riverside mills, known 
as the Gage property at Fulton, N. Y. 

Grain is moving out of this port very 
slowly. Elevators are well filled, and 
the only shipments are of grain taken 
out of vessels. The decrease this week 
was about 1,700,000 bus. 

Syracuse and Oswego bakers say that 
the only way in which bread prices ever 
can be properly settled and the con- 
sumer assured that he is getting full 
value for his money is by the enactment 
of a state law standardizing bread 
weights and making weighing and 
stamping compulsory. There is a bread 
price war between Syracuse and Oswego 
bakers, with the companies in it showing 
increased loss. E. BANGAssER. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvi._ie, Tenn., Feb. 18.—While de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast this 
week has been in decidedly larger volume 
than before Jan. 1, yet there is less 
eagerness upon the Pee of buyers to 
take hold. A considerable amount of 
business has been booked upon belated 
acceptances, and at no time has the flour 
market reflected the full advance of 
wheat. Surplus stocks of wheat of many 
mills have been reduced, and some are 
being forced for the first time to follow 
the cost of raw material. 

Prices are somewhat irregular, and at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $8@8.50; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $7.50@7.75; straight patent, 
$7@7.40; first clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales of 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $7.50@8. 

Demand continues satisfactory for 
millfeed, with cold weather helping sales. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25 
@27; standard middlings or shorts, $28 
@30. 

Cash wheat was quoted at $1.50 bu, 
with bill, at Nashville. There is a fair 
movement, with mills buying to cover 
sales of flour. 

The corn meal situation shows little 
change, business being extremely light at 
large mills. Country mills continue to 
grind local corn, which is in larger sup- 
ply than ever before. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, 
$1.25@1.30. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by Nashville and 


southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 174,930 99,952 67.1 
Last -week ....... 202,530 119,058 58.8 
WOOF ABO. ..cccees 183,840 73,526 39.9 
Two years ago... 224,850 148,223 66.9 
Three years ago.. 205,290 78,744 38.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain &x- 
change: 


Feb. 18 Feb. 11 

Flour, ,bbia ..........66. 43,000 44,300 

Wheat, Dug ......csees. 190,000 210,000 

COPM, BUM 2c ccccccsccees 87,000 57,000 

Oats, DUB ..ncccccccvess 486,000 493,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 214 cars. 

Leonard Freeman and A. C. and Har- 
ry .Edwards have purchased the West 
Tennessee Flour Mills at Gleason, Tenn., 
from Dr. R. W. Bandy. 

J. W. Ring, president of the Model 
Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn., has been 
elected a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce board of directors of that 
city. Mr. Ring submitted a report on 
new industries at the annual meeting. 

The Webster mill, Cross Bridges, 
Maury County, has been bought by W. 
R. Graves and B. A. Abrams, who have 
added equipment for grinding both flour 
and corn meal. It is the plan of the 
new owners to rebuild the old millrace, 
and operate by water power. 

Joun Lerver. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION POLICY 


Exchange of Correspond Between Secre- 
tary Hoover and Attorney General 
Outlines Administration’s Attitude 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The 
long awaited pronouncement of the at- 
titude of the administration on the ac- 
tivities of trade associations was made 
public here this week in the shape of 
an exchange of correspondence between 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and At- 
torney General Daugherty. For the most 
part it is favorable to the associations, 
but the attorney general reserves the 
right to change this attitude should sub- 
sequent investigation show that they are 
following practices inimical to the public 
interest. 

Secretary Hoover, at the suggestion of 








. the attorney general and following a 
, number of conferences between repre- 


sentatives of the two departments, ad- 
dressed an informal inquiry to the De- 
partment of Justice regarding the activi- 
ties of the trade associations. This com- 
munication conceded the right of the as- 
sociations to gather information. 

“The objection does not go to the in- 
strumentality,” said Mr. Hoover, “but to 
the abuse of the information that may 
be secured through collective means.” 

Continuing, the Secretary of Com- 
merce stated that there were good and 
bad trade associations, and that it was 
singularly difficult to determine in ad- 
vance those that might be bad. “It is 
with much earnestness,” he added, “that 
I claim that there is propriety, general- 
ly speaking, in the trade associations.” 

Many of them, he continued, give the 
public the benefit of their information 
collecting agencies by publishing statis- 
tical data bearing on the several trades, 
in the daily press or in trade papers. 

“Information lawfully secured regard- 
ing trade and economic conditions made 
public for the information of every one 
cannot be harmful,” said Mr. Hoover. 
“Information secured solely for the bene- 
fit of members, and of a character that 
puts the membership, by reason of the 
information, in a position of advantage 
as compared with the public without such 
information, cannot be sanctioned by 
sound public policy. The act of secur- 
ing the information and the use of it by 
the members of particular organizations 
may be perfectly lawful of itself, but it 
is my belief that good morals and a sense 
of fair dealing require the giving of the 
information secured in this collective 
manner to the public generally, to the 
end that all persons engaged in commer- 
cial transactions involving the informa- 
tion in question will be on an even foot- 
ing. 

“The activities of trade associations 
that have received the greatest criticism 
involve the collection of statistics relat- 
ing to volume of production, capacity to 
produce by districts of production, 
wages, consumption of products in do- 
mestic and foreign trade, distribution 
thereof, including volume of distribution 
by districts, together with figures as to 
stocks on hand, wholesale and retail, by 
districts, coupled with information as to 
price, either in the form of individual 
reports of each member distributed to 
every other member, or the individual 
prices reported to the association and by 
the latter compiled and averaged by dis- 
tricts for certain specified periods. 

“If information regarding production, 
capacity, and distribution by districts, 
with average prices for grades, brands, 
sizes, styles, or quality sold in the re- 
spective districts for specified periods 
of time could be given to the public at 
the same time that such information is 
available to the members of an associa- 
tion, in my judgment great public good 
would result. With this information 
available, every one dealing in the prod- 
ucts of a given industry, whether buyer 
or seller, would have the same informa- 
tion regarding conditions and, in dealing 
with one another, would have knowledge 
of the same facts upon which to form 
their judgments as to the proper course 
to pursue.” 

Attorney General Daugherty declared 
that he saw no objection to trade asso- 
ciations effecting a uniform system of 
cost accounting within their member- 
ships, but said that associations should 
be warned, he believed, against the fixing 
of uniform costs as items of expense. 

JouN Marrinan. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, FEB. 18 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 
-$7.90@8.15 $8.75 @9.00 


Family patent ...... 
8.50 @8.75 


Bakers patent ....... 7.50 @7.85 


First clear, jute...... 5.05@5.30 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.60@4.05 5.25@5.75 
No, 2 semolina........ 7.50@7.65 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ....... 7.10@7.25 9.00@9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.55; No. 2 straight, $5.90; No. 
8 dark, $3.85; No. 5 dark, $5.50; No. 8 rye, 
$5.10. 

WHEAT—tThere is nothing new to report, 
The cash market continues slow under lim- 
lited receipts, with fair demand for desir- 
able grades, but off stuff was inclined to 
drag. There was no change in the cash 
basis. Even with shipping operations at 
low level, stocks increased but lightly on 
the week. Shipments comprised only durum, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern—_—_—"_, 





Feb. No. 1 “= 2 No. 3 
13%... essere Doccse coscceQMesees es -@. 
be tb tree ids, i188 130% @i48% 
| 150% @164% 144% 19158 5% 132 5% @150% 
16... 150% @164% 144% @158% 132% @150% 
17... 148% @162% 142% @156% 132% @148% 
18. 151 @165 145 @159 133 @161 
*Holiday. 

=~ wed durum———, ot i 
Feb, No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
| errer, © coode@ecces e800 e800 
14. 128% @137% 1265 @137% 117% 115% 
15. 180% @139% 128% @139% 119% 117% 
16. ooear @138% 127% @138% 118% 116% 
17. 7% @136% 125% @136% 116% 114% 
18, 291% @138% 127%@1388% 118% 116% 


smpolidan: 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum— 

May May July 

POR, BE ccccecccnens B@ 114% 110% 

Pi BO? crcasneescods 06666 <s50ee. ‘Qe060 

Pe. Oe 044600060600 145 119 5% 115% 

POs BE Ses ues evrees 147 121% 117% 

POM BE csccvescevss 147 120% 116% 
Pk. Be aheecesvtces 144 118% 114 

.  Seyereeeriiee 147 120% 116% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Feb. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
| rer, Pere eesce e000 oe ee 
14.. 538% @54% 35% @ 236% 101% 39@61 
15.. 56 @56% 37 @38 102% 39@61 
16.. 55%@56% 36% @37% 102 39@61 
17.. 55 @56 385% @36% 99% 39@61 
18.. 545% @55% 36 @37 101 39@61 


*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts—— ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 22 210 42. ee 198 35 
Durum .... 110 121 14 42 103 28 
Winter .... 29 2 16 oe ee 5 
Totals .. 161 
Corn ....-. 817 101 ee ee ee 


Oats 1..... > 40 282 . 2 16 
Rye ......, 128 99 827 58 
Barley .... ws 1 3 1 | 


2 
Flaxseed .. 23 19 30 6 16 11 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 18, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 190 145 11,431 16 449 1 
38 dkn i] 
3 nor 5 89 12 426 4 63 6 
All other 
spring 468 370 2,502 3 114 14 
1, 2am da) 
1,2dur § 207 91 3,960 13 22 3 
All other 
durum ..1,571 985 5,552 63 14 5 
Winter .... 16 1 2,000 40 1 1 
Mixed .... 15 15 ose 54 58 s 











Totals ..2,556 1,619 25,871 193 721 38 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——~, ——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


ne 


GRAS ssc008 5.796 3,819 

, rete 1,488 233 6,304 on as he 

Barley .... 196 67 73 10 1 2 

Flaxseed .. 139 1,626 72 ‘s 1 os 
FLAXSEED 


Strong foreign developments over Monday 
attracted attention, and Tuesday opened 
with a sensational price bulge of 14%c in 
July to 15%c in the May. May established 
a new high point of $2.65% and July $2.64 
on the present drive. Profit taking led to 
Seneral liquidation, resulting in sharp price 


breaks. Reactions followed, and the tend- 
ency of prices was downward, with the 
low, $2.46, on the closing day. Final quo- 
tations showed no material change as 
against a week ago. Crushing requirements 
are less urgent. Cash continues slow. No. 
1 spot is unchanged at May price to 3c 
over; arrive, May figure to 2c over. Stocks 
increased 6,149 bus on the week. 
oC lose——— 
Feb. 19 
High Low Feb.18 1921 
$2.65% $2.46 $2.50% $1.89 
2.64% 2.46 2.50 1.92% 


Opening 

Feb. 14 
May ..$2.65 
July .. 2.64% 





CHICAGO, FEB. 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b.,, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants ......++.. eo evscenee $9.35 @9.40 
Spring patents, jute ..... neeeweee 7.75 @8.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... - 7.50@8.10 
Geries COATS, JULES occcccccscecee 4.50@5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.25 @4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.90@7.10 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.75 @6.90 

Clear, GOUtROTR, JUtO cccceccccces 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.00@8.10 

Patent, 96 per CEMt ..cscccccecces 6.75 @7.45 

Clear, Kansas, jute ......ecceeeee 4.25@5.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 

WHEAT—Cash business comparatively 
quiet. Very little quality stuff received. 
Receipts, 177 cars, against 204 last week, 
and 91 a year ago. Prices generally higher, 
but advance in futures not fully followed. 
Red winter grades about 1@4c higher, and 
hard winter 4@7c higher. Elevator interests 
bought some lots last half of week. Mill- 
ing demand quiet. Compared with May, 
premiums closed as follows: 


.$5.60@6.00 
5.25 @5.60 


1 red 1@2c under 1 dah May to 2c un 
2 red 2@4c under 2dah 2@4c under 

3 red 5@6c under 3 dh 5@8&c under 

4 red 7@13c under 4 dah 8@12c under 
1 hard 4@5c under 1 y h 4@5c under 

2 hard 5@6c under 2 y h 5@6c under 
38 hard 7@9c under 3 y h 7@10c under 
4 hard 10@18c under 4 y h 10@15c under 
1 n May to 8c under 14d =n 4@10c over 

2 n 2@5c under 2 dn 2c un to 8c over 
3 n 7@12c under 3 dn 5@10c under 
4 n 10@20c under 4 dan 10@1i7c under 
1 m 6@8c under 3 m 10@16ec under 
2m 8@l4c under 4m 12% @20c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week 


Last week Last year 


2 POG. cover Qecses seuce eee 200 @202% 
3 red. ...¢ @136% 129% @130 200 @201 
2 BG. 181 QBS acco Biccwes 77 @185 
2 hd* 128% @134% 121 @126%175 @181% 
2G DR cee do Daccee coces asses 176% @181 
2G ccees @132% ..... 2, eee vests 
Ay BD cccce Qe svcee eenen i evses 806% @172% 
oo «++  F .onwe oenee @ircves 171 @171% 
Se 8 Ores. 2 \ aerere @132% 177% @183 
2 a 4 142% O14 132% @138__..... @176 


CORN—Domestic trade only fairly active. 
Offerings free and receipts totaled 4,546 cars, 
compared with 3,491 last week, and 1,472 a 
year ago. Receipts were mostly on contract, 
Export business steady and of good volume. 
Russia in market for grits and seed corn. 
Shipping sales were 1,300,000 bus, The 
range: 

Last week 


This week Last year 
@. 


mix... ...-@54% 53 @b54 eves 

mix... 53% @58 50% @54% /@67% 
mix... 52% @56% 49 @53% 62% @67% 
mix... 49% @54% 47 @51% 59 @64% 
mix... 49 @53 46 @b5Bl1 57% @63% 


mix... 49 @52% 46% @50% seed fr 2 
yel.... 54% @59 50% @55% -@72% 
yel.... 53% @59 50% @55 67" @70% 


49% @53% 62 @69 


yel.... 52% @57 
@52% 59 @66 


yel.... 49 @54% 48 


yel.... 49 @53% 47%@51 57% @64 
yel.... 48 @52% 46% @50% 59% @62% 
white. 54% @58% 50% @53% ....@.... 
white. 53% @59 50% @54% 69 @69% 
white. 52% @57 49 @53% 624%@67% 
white. 48% @54% 48 @51% sda Sees 
white. 48% @53% 47%@651 cose @evee 


AMT WDH ACT RWH AOR one 


white. 49 @53 47 @50 ees Bees 


OATS—Cash selling at lowest discount in 
three months. Receipts have averaged a 
little over 100 cars per day, but offerings 
have not been absorbed. About 75,000 bus 
were sold from this market to exporters. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
white, 40 @46% 389 @45 44% @47 
2 white. 38% @46 36 @43% 43 @46% 
3 white. 35% @41 34% @43% 41 @46 
4 white. 33% @39% 30%@38% 410% @45 


RYE—Cash rye 4%@5%c higher on the 
week, Domestic trade only fair. Export 
sales, about 10,000 bus. Futures have fol- 
lowed advances in wheat. No. 2 ranged 
$1.00% @1.03%, compared with 87% @96c 
last week and $1.49%@1.54 last year. May 
closed at $1.05%, and July at 96%c. 

BARLE in market for good 
barley, but cash trade limited. Receipts 
light, No export business reported. The 
range was 54@67c, the same as a week 
ago, and compared with 58@85c a year ago. 





Futures average an advance of 8c on the 
week, and May closed today at 64c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade continues satisfac- 
tory, and improved demand for oatmeal and 
rolled oats has advanced prices on those 
products. Export business is of good pro- 
portions, Corn flour $1.40, corn meal $1.35, 
cream meal $1.32%, pearl hominy $1.35, 
granulated hominy $1.35, oatmeal $2.75, car 
lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.35 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Small flaxseed crop and 
consequent shortage, together with good de- 
mand, have advanced price to $51 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 239 229 192 146 
Wheat, bus.... 343 325 266 361 
Cerm, WUBseses. 8,906 2,804 4,922 1,664 
Oats, bus...... 1,871 776 1,181 792 
ee: ese scs 63 62 30 70 
Barley, bus.... 232 88 52 117 





KANSAS CITY, FEB, 18 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


MEER CRECEPEPEILET CLR ee $7.25 @7.70 
OEE EE CORT OR ETT E TE ... 6.65@6.90 
4 | rere : .. 4.50@4.90 
OOO GER vcccccceseeecwaseses 3.75 @4.00 


MILLFEED—Demand much greater than 
supply, with prices advanced 50c@$1., In- 
quiry keen for bran and gray shorts. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 925@ 

50; brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $27 






@28. 

WHEAT—Dark hard made a net gain of 
3@5ic this week, but the market was irregu- 
lar and the last three days have brought 
declines. Profit taking in futures and heavy 
receipts of wheat from a much broader ter- 
ritory than generally ships to this market 
caused the reaction from the strong market 
which had existed for over two weeks. Mills 
continued to purchase -choice wheat freely, 
but off grades were difficult to sell. Soft 
wheat experienced an improved demand, and 
prices advanced 5@S8&c. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No, 1 $1.33@1.45, No, 2 $1.33@1.45, 
No. 3 $1.30@1.43, No. 4 $1.26@1.40; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.34@1.35, No. 2 $1.32@1.34, 
No. 3 $1.30@1.33, No. 4 $1.20@1.26. 

CORN—Corn was in good demand all the 
week, prices advancing 1@38c. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 53%@54c, No. 2 53%c 
No. 3 53c, No. 4 52c; yellow corn, No. 1 
54c, No. 2 54c, No. 3 53@54c, No. 4 52%@ 
538c; mixed corn, No. 1 52%c, No. 2 52%c, 
No. 3 52c, No. 4 51%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--—-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 20,475 10,075 109,175 59,800 








W’'t, bus.. 395, 200 1,285,200 1,101,600 1, 108, 350 
Corn, bus..{ 500 320,000 15,000 5 
Oats, bus. '200, 600 129,200 





126, 000 





Rye, bus... 5,500 7.700 2,200 
Barley, bus 16,500 24,500 28,600 
Bran, tons. 600 520 3.760 
Hay, tons.. 8,796 8,796 7,860 





MILWAUKEE, FEB, 18 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Cees MOOS 66.68.66 c ae es cheeses $8.50@8.85 
rt  é a:5 0: 0:6/09:4 0-05 4-6-86 06 7.65 @7.75 
a, PPLE TT rer ere 5.00@5.50 
TONE. GONE ov ccsccede cee ctewees 4.00@4.50 
Kansas patent ......cccscccsscces 7.30@7.50 
ND, RUNNING, 6.6 64.5.0 6 ee oe hee a 7.00 @7.20 
a 5.75 @6.75 
Po BO ae. eee 5.40@5.80 
Pee SE, GONE oc ccs anssvecercens 3.80@5.30 
Care TOUS, 108 TOO oc. ccecceccaces 1.50@1.60 
TOE TORE, BOO FOE nko cc cscsciocns 1.45@1.50 
OE GTI BOO TRS occcccekvccsas 1.35 @1.40 


MILLFEED—Advanced $1.50@2 ton; 
strong at advance under light offers and 
brisk call. Little interest in deferred ship- 
ment. Spot needs heavy in dairy and feed- 
ing sections. Production small. Premiums 
on winter bran disappearing. Standard bran, 
27.50@28.50; winter bran, $28@28.50; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $28@28.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $29.50@30; red dog, $31@32; rye 
feed, $23@24; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; 
old process oil meal, $49.50; cottonseed meal, 
$45; gluten feed, $32.15,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 4@6c. Receipts, 18 
cars; last week, 26; last year, 63. Good 
shipping demand for small offerings; millers 
also buying choice, keeping supply cleaned 
up. steadily. Basis of winters easy; on 
northern spring, lower but firm. No. 1 hard 
winter quotable at 5@6c under May price; 
No. 1 red winter, May to 4c under; No, 1 
dark Dakota northern, 10@20c over Minne- 
apolis May price. No. 1 dark northern closed 
at $1.53@1.63, No. 2 $1.48@1.58, No. 3 $1.43 
@1.53, No. 4 $1.33@1.43, No. 5 $1.23@1.33; 
No. 1 red winter $1.37@1.40, No. 2 $1.34@ 
1.35, No. 3 $1.32@1.33, No. 4 $1.29@1.31, 
No. 5 $1.27@1.29: No. 1 hard winter $1.34@ 
1.35, No. 2 $1.82@1.34, No. 3 $1.29@1.30; 
No. 1 mixed $1.31@1.46, No. 2 $1.27@1.42: 
No. 3 $1.25@1.38, No. 4 $1.21@1.35, No. 5 
$1.21@1.31. 

RYE—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 70 cars: 
last week, 54; last year, 31, Very strong 
early under continued export demand; closed 
weak and lower. Offerings moderate, and 
taken largely by shippers. Basis easier, 





No. 2 spot sold at 5%c under May price. 
No. 1 closed at 99%c@$1; No. 2, 99%@ 
99%c; No. 3, 97% @99c; No. 4, 95@97! 
CORN—-Advanced 2@3c, closing easy. Re- 
ceipts, 512 cars; last week, 497; last year, 
229. Offerings moderate, and absorbed by 
cereal and other industries and _ shippers. 
Basis improving. White commands pre- 
mium, with yellow and mixed par. No. 2 
white closed at 57@57\4c, No. 3 56@56\4c 
No. 4 yellow 56% @56%c, No. 3 55% @55\%c 
No, 2 mixed 56% @56%c, No. 3 55% @55%c. 
OATS—Closed firm to %c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 220 cars; last week, 241; last year, 
109. Basis lower. No. 3 white spot quot- 
able 2@6c under May, according to weight. 
Demand quiet from cereal mills and ship- 
pers; offerings moderate, No. 2 white closed 
at 39@41c; No. 3 white, 354% @40c; No. 4 
white, 35@38c; sample grade, 34@37'%«c. 
BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 86 
cars; last week, 73; last year, 110. Offer- 
ings and demand moderate. May future up 





1@2c. Iowa was quoted at 55@638c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 55@65c; Minnesota, 55 
@63c; Dakota, 55@63c; feed and rejected, 


53 @58e, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
192 1921 1922 1921 
82,590 17,860 
82,350 17,550 
326,320 209, 177 
230,535 


28,470 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





Barley, bus.. 4 152 
Rye, bus..... 100,465 43, 090 
Feed, tons... 420 330 


ST, LOUIS, FEB. 18 





FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent ...... pred -.+.. $8.25 @8,50 
Standard ........ oeee ete -- 1.75 @8.25 
First clear ... re tie 4 -..+ 5.00@5.I 50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
he ceedecesncoe Bee t.ae 
Straight 5.25@6 60 
First clear eonee ee s eee. 4.75 @5, 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PORORE 2c scents em condecsceces To@eae tae 
RED, 6. 5. 50 0:66 0060098400068 005 6.00 @ 
First clear WYTTTCTTT TTL 4.75 @56.25 

MILLFEED—Offerings of millfeed con- 
tinue insufficient to take care of the demand, 
which showed further improvement this 
week. Very few round lots of millfeed are 
booked, but the numerous small sales con- 
stitute quite a volume, Prices showed a 
gain of $1@2 on the week. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $27@ 
27.50; soft bran, $27.50@28; gray shorts, 
$28.50@30. 

WHEAT—Soft winter sold freely to ship- 
pers and local accumulators, and city mills 
took a few cars. Hard in light demand 
from mills and elevators, Receipts, 334 cars, 
against 263 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red $1.42@1.48, No. 2 red $1. 404 1.42, No, 3 
red $1.32@1.37, No, 4 red r 32; No. 2 hard 
$1.35, No. 3 hard $1.32@1.33, No. 4 hard 
$1.30. 

CORN—Prices showed a gain on the week, 








but the market did not follow the full 
advance in wheat. Receipts, 759 cars, 
against 607. Cash prices: No, 2 corn, 56c; 


No. 2 yellow 56@57c, No. 3 yellow 55@5é6e, 
No. 4 yellow 54@55c; No. 2 white 57@58e, 
No. 3 white 55@56c, No. 4 white 54c, No. 5 
white 53@ 54c, 

OATS—Market very quiet, and _ prices 
fairly steady. Receipts, 175 cars, against 
249. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 38@39c; No. 4 
oats, 37@38c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
74,970 107,540 101,810 101,370 
536,400 650,400 417,540 491,030 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus,...1,158,300 465,400 503,930 447,380 
Oats, bus.... 488,000 612,100 410,100 467,540 
ty asia” weseue 1,100 2,860 1,070 


Barley, bus. 20,800 32,000 4,000 6,460 


BU FF ALO, FEB. 18 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..... evi swnes $8.65@8.80 
PO aa ore -.++ 7,80@8,00 
Firet clear ..... tavewd-s ee eee 6.00@6.25 
Second clear ..... mere er —T - 4.00@4,25 
Rye, pure white .. elles Hace d . 6.50@6.75 
Rye, straight ....... So nieeo.0.000 6.00 @6,25 
Sacked 
Bran, per ton ...... we verre. fe 
Standard middlings, per r ‘ton coe cece e SZ.00 
oo ere coeeen «een. 
Flour middlings ........ ooseee oscee eee 


- 036.00 


Red dog, per ton san 
1L.80@ 1.85 


Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 28.50@29.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 28.00@28.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 27.00@27.25 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «ie. @36.05 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@49.00 
a Leer Pere 50.50@51.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... cope 8.68 
teground oat hulls, sacked..... --@13.00 
Dees, Se. OOO UR .kasaccaces sooo @ 1,82 
PPOwMORt, BOS TOM onc ccccesccs esses @ 2.25 


WHEAT—Holders of No, 2 red were ask- 
ing $1.55, through billed, but nothing could 
be done at that price. Track receipts were 
very light, and went to the mills direct. 

CORN—Receipts were 600 cars this week, 








852 


but nearly all for export. The mills took 
moat of the corn coming on the market, 
paying the advance, which at the close was 
about 8c over last week. Closing: No. 1 
and No. 2 yellow, 656% @66c; No. 3 yellow, 
64% @64%c; No. 4 yellow, 62% @63c; No. 5 
yellow, 61% @61%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—The bulk of the offerings were 
light weight or stained, and that class was 
discounted %@%c bu. The trade was prin- 
cipally in good and chéice, and these were 
cleaned up readily at about lc over last 
week, Closing: No. 1 white, 45c; No, 2 
white, 44%c; Ne. 3 white, 42% @42%c; No. 
4 white, 4l1c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Market strong and higher, with 
a good inguiry and offerings light. Closing: 
malting 72@i77c, feed 61@67c, on track, 
through billed. Malting 67@72c, feed 58@ 
62c, in store. 

RYE—Fair demand. No track offerings. 
No. 2 in store closed today at $1.11%, in 
carloads, 





BOSTON, FEB. 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short.. .$9.50@9.75 


Spring patents, standard ......... 8.10@9.30 
Barins Alet COALS cvcvccescvcccess 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents ............ 7.25 @8.50 
Soft winter patents ..... coreeces Seapeee 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @7.25 
Bott winter CORT .wccscciccsccecs 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.00 @6.50 


MILLFEED—Moderate demand at the re- 
cent advance, with the market firmly held. 
Spring bran, $35@35.25 for standard and $36 
for pure; winter bran, $34.50@35; middlings, 
$34.50@39; mixed feed, $36@40; red dog, 
$39; gluten feed, $39.30; hominy feed, $29.50; 
stock feed, $29.50; oat hulls, reground, $17; 
cottonseed meal, $45.50@51; linseed meal, 
$54.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Granulated and bolted firm, 
with feeding and cracked corn a shade 
lower. Granulated yellow, $1.65; bolted yel- 
low, $1.60; feeding, $1.45; cracked corn, 
$1.45,—all in 100's, 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at $2.55 for rolled and $2.80 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1 





1922 1921 922 1921 

Flour, bbis.... 35,755 21,620 ..... «sesee 
Weeet, BUG... scter cence 926,904 ..... 
Cerna, bus..... 186,255 1,420 29,652 7,944 
Oats, bus..... 33,12 14,875 34,901 12,621 
Rye, bus...... B,.088 . coses 1,071 1,768 
DOTIOy, DUS... seoss 128 1,095 1,295 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 a 6esee’- Seber 
Comm meal, BRla SOO. novcs seeve coose 
Oatmeal, cases. 6,500 pS) Mery Teer er ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 450 ee. eésen S402 
Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Feb. 18: to Manchester, 12,000 bus 
wheat; to Black Sea ports, 203,127; to Co- 


penhagen, 9,875 sacks flour; to Glasgow, 500. 





TOLEDO, FEB. 18 
FLOUR—Soft wintér wheat 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.80@7.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


patent flour, 


Winter wheat bran ....ccccsees $28.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 28.00 @ 29.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.00@30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ . @52.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 64 cars, 42 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 143 cars, 79 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 34 cars, 33 contract. 
WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v-Receipts— -Shipments—, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 89,600 43,400 162,720 27,035 
Corn, bus.... 178,750 30,000 25,965 9,476 
Oats, bus.... 69,700 656,400 53,650 37,240 








PHILADELPHIA, FEB, 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,400 bbis, and 11,982,- 
960 lbs in sacks, Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
London, 70,000 to Liverpool, 3,000 to Leith 
and 7,818 to Constantinople. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Baring Greet PAtent -vesrcccccssseses $8.20 @8.50 
Spring standard patent ......... 7.70@8.10 
renee TIME, GIOME ccciscccccsqece 6.10 @6.40 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.50@8.00 


BEOTE WIC StFRIMNE 20. ccsccccs 7.00@7.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00 @6.75 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply and market 
firm and higher, but demand only moderate. 
We quote on a basis of $6@6.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Demand moder- 
ate and market firm. Quotations, $3.40@3.75 
per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing firm at a net advance of 8c. 
Receipts, 980,337 bus; exports, 215,983; stock, 
2,046,029, Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 
ee BSP $1.37@1.42 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.33@1.38 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Market 
higher under a good demand and small 
supplies. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Spring bran ......... . $35.00 @ 36.00 
Soft winter bran Bs 35.50 @36.50 
Standard middlings ........... 34.00@ 35.00 
Flour middlings ; 36.00 @37.00 
LD a RE een S 38.00 @39.00 

CORN—-Market for export deliveries firm 
and 2%ec higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots in small sup- 
ply, and prices advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 
669,747 bus; exports, 547,875; stock, 543,104. 


firm, and again 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2 68% @69c, No. 38 67% @68c, No. 4 66@ 
66%c; car lots, for local trade, No, 2 yellow 
69% @70c, No. 3 yellow 68@69c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market firmer, infiu- 
enced by the strength of raw material and 
purchases of corn grits for Russian relief. 
Business in meal, however, was of but mod- 
erate proportions, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.78 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........++.- 1.78 


OATS—Demand only moderate but, with 
light offerings, market firm and ic higher. 
Receipts, 26,666 bus; stock, 266,057. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 47@47%c; No. 3 white, 
45% @46c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 18 


FLOUR—Closely following wheat, showed 
increased strength and firm, advancing 
prices. With exception of a few round lots 
of well-known brands, buying was confined 
to small lots for immediate needs, Buyers, 
though admitting market has run away 
from them, still are afraid of being caught 
with high-priced flour on their hands. Good 
export inquiry on small lots, principally first 
clears and low grades. Canadian mills re- 
ported to have done good volume of business 
direct with United Kingdom, Quotations: 
spring fancy patent, $9@9.95; standard pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.50; first clear, $5.75@6.25; soft 
winter straights, $6.25@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.25; rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
238,970 bbls, 

WHEAT—Though showing some reaction, 
gathered firmness, due to increased strength 
from Liverpool and Buenos Aires. Reaction 
caused large sales on part of long interests. 
Russian Relief asked for offers of 600,000 
bus No. 1 northern and No. 1 Manitoba. 
Other export interests light. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.45%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.45%; No. 1 Manitoba, $1.53; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.37%. Receipts, 1,064,000 bus. 

CORN—Displayed strong undertone, Made 
new high records during week, based on 
good buying by commission houses. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 75c; No. 2 mixed, 74%c; 
No. 2 white, 75c. Receipts, 1,059,000 bus. 

OATS—Influenced by action of other mar- 
kets. Prices somewhat feverish. Closing 
about steady. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
491%4c; No. 3 white, 48c; No. 4 white, 46c. 
Receipts, 288,000 bug. 








BALTIMORE, FEB. 18 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. $8.25 @8.50 
Spring standard patent «+++ 7.75@8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.50@7.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 
eS GOUE, WES see cdevessecicecs 6.35@6.75 
Rye flour, standard .............-. 5.50@5.90 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 9.00 


City mills’ winter patent ‘ 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.10 
MILLFEED—Strong and in good demand 
at late advance. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $34@35; soft winter 
bran, $35@36; -standard middlings, $34.50@ 
35; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, $39@ 
40; city mills’ middlings, $34.50@35. 
WHEAT—Advanced 4@5%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 6,251 bus; exports, 
540,570; stock, 1,420,661. Closing prices: spot 
No, 2 red winter, $1.393,; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.37%; range of southern 


for week, $1.32% @1.36%. 

cORN— 2@3%c; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 2,575,390 bus; ex- 
ports, 2,427,983; stock, 3,107,021. Closing 


prices: domestic No. 8 yellow or better, 
track, 70c; contract spot, 67%c; No. 4, spot, 
65%c; range of southern for week, 65% @ 
70c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.25@3.30. 

OATS—Gained %@ic; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 28,743 bus; exports, 
11; stock, 148,275. Closing prices: No. 
white, domestic, 47%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 46%c. 

RYE—Improved 1%c; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 83,086 bus; exports, 
48,000; stock, 1,876,292. Closing price of 
No, 2 western for export, $1.11. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 21 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Feb, 21 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COSTER. .c vivcwscrecoee $8.55@9.05 $9.35@9.70 
Standard patent ..... 8.00@8.55 9.00@9.50 
Second patent ........ 7.65@8.20 8.65@9.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.25@5.50 5.75@6.50 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.60 3.50@3.75 
*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb. 21), in 
jute, were: 


Feb. 21 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $7.25@7.55 $8.95@9.25 
Durum flour ......... 5.75@6.25 7.75@8.50 
CVOOP cecccccccescccece 3.85@4.25 ....@5.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Feb. 25... «ce. 231,770 214,300 242,515 
Feb. 18... 278,745 268,875 246,960 190,760 
Feb. 11... 298,385 276,290 258,370 167,455 
Feb. 4... 283,675 298,625 252,620 186,570 








Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Web. 86... covse. 5,355 3,636 ...... 
Feb. 18... 4,535 715 3,896 ...... 
Feb, 11... 2,855 1,070 2,980 ...... 
Feb. 4... 715 2,500 896 tee 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside. of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 aaa 715 


Jan. 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 715 eee 
Jan. 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 coe 
Jan. 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 eee 

4. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb. 11. 60 67,615 181,085 186,240 ove wii 
Feb, 18. 47 51,975 138,255 121,180 695 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: Feb. 21 Year ago 

MOE cob ewhesesses $.....@25.50 $22.00@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings... -@28.00 25.00@27.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00 @ 32.00 30.00 @35.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.75 @24.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 26.00@26,25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@22.00 


White -corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.65@ 1.70 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........:+. 1.60@ 1.65 
WO. BOGE, WHEE? ccicccccccveses 6.40@ 6.55 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 3.75@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift........ 7.45@ 7.55 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.25@ 7.35 
BUNS GUO cove cectvevecconss -»»-@ 2.40 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........6- 48.50@50.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


sacks, 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
2 ae $1.535% @1.59% $1.515% @1.56% 
a ae secdae 1.53% @1.59% 1.51% @1.56% 
ere 1.51% @1.57% 1.49% @1.54% 
|. ree 1.54 @1.60 1.52 @1.57 
Wen. BO ..csec 1.57% @1.62% 1.55% @1.60% 
Feb, 21 . 1.56% @1.62% 1.54% @1.58% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
J, Bee $1.495% @1.565%% $1.465 @1.52% 
Wah. OO. <vtans 1.49% @1.56% 1.46% @1.52% 
eee 1.47% @1.54% 1.444% @1.50% 
Pak Oe seeds 1.50 @1.57 1.47 @1.53 
we BO evcoes 1.53% @1.60% 1.50% @1.56% 
FER. B1 niicece 1.51% @1.59% 1.48% @1.54% 
Feb. May July Feb, May July 
15.....$1.42% $1.383% 18.....$1.43 $1.33%4 
, OE 1.42% 1.832% 20..... 147% 1.38% 
3 ee 1.40% 1.30% 21..... 1.46% 1.36% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
ee ae re re 49% @50% 35 @35% 
a eas 52% @52% 36% @37% 
he, 2'6.¢0-00%0s 52% @52% 36% @387% 
WO BE tcewscces 50% @51% 35% @35% 

OE yy 51 @651 35% @36 
ah. We wédvevuse 51 @52 35% @36% 
Rye Barley 
ae eee ee 97% @ 98% 45@57 
0 a eee 99 @100 45 @57 
Ne ea or 98 @ 99 45@57 
DN Be -ccnces's teens 96 @ 97 45@57 
Se ST eT 98 @ 98% 45@57 
PO 3 oes oeeruesed 102 @102% 45@57 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Feb. 19 
Feb, 18 Feb. 11 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,681,680 2,334,420 2,031,900 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,422 40,714 24,215 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,976 1,544 690 
Corn, bus 791,000 512,080 194,540 
Oats, BUS 2. weses 591,000 472,850 280,240 
Barley, bus ..... 119,280 187,740 180,880 
eee 72,590 74,340 74,250 
Flaxseed, bus 49,440 62,000 66,600 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Feb. 19 
Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 474,600 575,100 757,550 
Flour, bbls ...... 263,067 399,789 304,798 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,066 15,650 11,261 
COM, OOM ceccece 214,840 212,260 279,380 
Oats, bus ....... 441,000 549,240 241,040 
Barley, bus ..... 123,200 189,420 190,790 
Bye, WEB ...cseee 190,720 49,210 54,000 
Flaxseed, bus 33,440 35,750 4,400 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 19 Feb. 21 











Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,377 1,481 1,117 537 
No. 1 northern.. 25 25 24 91 
No. 2 northern... 263 253 7 5 
See 5,644 5,607 5,006 8,167 
Detale ....+6 7,308 7,365 6,154 8,800 
OS" See 4acavus 23,529 24,013 oes es 
Oe Be saecess 757 723 ° 
Im 1927 ...:00. 12,057 12,220 
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COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Feb. 19 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 


Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,395 1,292 695 107 83 
Oats ..22,172 22,315 8,783 2,571 609 
Barley... 854 897 1,353 818 1,222 
Rye ....1,130 1,216 83 5,107 4,136 
Flaxseed. 139 141 1,181 8 24 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
* Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





-—Mpls—7 - Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb, 14 ...$2.59 2.58 2.60% 2.59 2.58 
Feb, 15... 2.60 2.59% 2.61% 2.60% 2.60 
Feb. 16... 2.54% 2.54 2.55% 2.54 2.53% 
Feb, 17... 2.46% 2.46% 2.49 2.47% 2.47% 
Feb. 18... 2.60% 2.59% 2.52 2.50% 2.50 
Feb. 20... 2.60% 2.60 2.61% 2.60 2.59 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 49 67 119 139 1,181 28 
Duluth 23 19 30 189 1,627 72 

Totals. +... 72 86 149 278 3,808 100 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 
21, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

















Minneapolis 2,885 4,085 906 429 
Dulwte wcscvcses 2,356 2,980 2,914 2,065 
TOO .cckea 5,241 7,065 3,820 2,494 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 21, in cents per 100 lbs: 











¢ From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen os SBpOO wsvce cove sone sees 
Amsterdam .. 20—25 20-25 20-25 20-25 20-25 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| Pe 22.00 .... 22.00 eee bis 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 ope 22.00 
arr 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
3 ae BEOEe «0th S504 wanes 
CO eee 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Sr 22.00 .... 33.00 .... 
a Se 22.00 
es Ce) beam enew ees 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé ...... 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 eves 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ps eer 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples 42.50 er ese 
rae 22.00 or eis 
BOGE ccc cccce 22.00 22.00 22.00 bone 
Liverpool 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ” 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry ee ss06 BEE «02s 60% 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle St cies. cviat <vwe eevee 
Rotterdam - 20-25 20-25 20-25 20-25 20-25 
Gibraltar 65.00 
Southampton. 22.00 .... ..%. wees 
po ee 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Pireus ...... 25.00 eee <3 
oo ee 28.00 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output and direct foreign shipments 














by months on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
5 ms. 6,909,040 6,547,380 9,150,570 
oo, PRTC E RCL “1,059,505 972,250 
re ree 1,180,645 981,820 
|, 1,112,200 960,585 
| Se re 1,020,560 1,132,420 
Bs oprseses 940,390 1,379,690 
, Perr 1,116,655 1,314,545 
Bs cveesass 1,547,510 1,225,730 
BOP sseccces 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
September 148,210 131,245 Pe e484» es 
October... 111,640 94,830 % | reer 
November, 19,175 35,940 18,585 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
5 mos... 392,370 381,570 255,505 898,820 
WODPUATF.. 2 ccece ,220 BE.BRO 8 ccecss 
) arr ere 149,845 100,605 35,850 
POT rere 94,495 30,995 123,640 
eee 94,955 61,435 276,230 
) SSP eee cee 101,200 136,665 116,595 
Mtebestan suacke 72,060 G5,835 9 nnccce 
pS eee a 68,495 48,840 = .scces 
BOP nbc seseas 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— —Duluth—-, Winnipeg 

. 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Feb. 15 ... 255 218 35 297 287 206 
Feb. 16 ... 120 228 59 108 228 200 
Feb, 17 ../ 208 274 29 95 166 81 
Feb. 18 ... 256 211 29 26 176 120 
Feb, 20 ... 4385 358 41 121 251 120 
Feb, 21 ... 248 de 33S *... 411 ° 








647 1,519 727 


Totals ..1,522 1,289 226 
*Holiday. 
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February 22, 1922 
RELIEF WORK UNDER WAY 


Satisfactory Progress Made in St. Louis 
Campaign for Flour to Be Distributed 
in Russia by Quakers 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—Satisfactory 
progress is being made in the local cam- 
paign of the American Friends- Service 
Committee for flour to be distributed in 
the famine-stricken areas of . Russia. 
Several meetings of the executive com- 
mittee have been held under the guid- 
ance of Eugene C. Dreyer, president of 
the Dreyer Commission Co., who is act- 
ing as general chairman of the commit- 
tee carrying on the work in St. Louis and 
Missouri, excluding Kansas City. 

One week, beginning Feb. 27, will be 
devoted to the actual solicitation in St. 
Louis. This will largely be carried on 
through the various industrial organiza- 
tions, big business units and the churches. 
Although the work so far has been only 
along preliminary lines, a number of very 
satisfactory responses have been re- 
ceived, both in the way of monetary con- 
tributions and the offer of personal work. 

The committee appointed to represent 
the millers, headed by Samuel Plant, of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., is 
working, not alone with the local indus- 
try, but is extending its efforts to the 
outside territory as well. At a meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation here this week it was agreed, at 
the request of Mr. Plant, to place the 
matter of contributions before the entire 
association for action. Mr. Plant also 
proposes to ask the assistance of the 
newly formed Missouri Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association in obtaining donations 
of flour from this state. This will be one 
of the first opportunities presented to the 
new association for performing a definite 
undertaking. 

Millers may donate either flour or 
money. In the event that flour is given, 
as probably will be the case with the 
majority of millers, the American 
Friends Service Committee has agreed to 
accept the flour f.o.b. the mill, and pay 
all transportation expenses to the sea- 
board, as well as the cost of the ocean 
shipping. It is intended to ship as much 
of the flour raised in this territory as 
possible through Gulf ports. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


AGRICULTURAL LIQUIDATION 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 18.—‘The 
improvement in agricultural conditions is 
beginning to manifest itself in an order- 
ly liquidation,” Eugene Meyer, Jr., man- 
aging director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, said in a statement made to 
The Northwestern Miller today. “This 
is reflected in recent repayments to the 
War Finance Corporation in connection 
with its export loans, as well as its loans 
for agricultural and live stock purposes. 
From Jan. 1 to Feb. 15, inclusive, a total 
of $15,233,000 has been repaid. Of this 
sum $3,920,000 represent repayments on 
account of loans made under the war 
powers of the corporation.’ Of this lat- 
ter amount $163,000 were repaid on cat- 
tle loans and $3,757,000 on railroad and 
public utility loans. 

“Repayments of export advances total 
$7,641,000, of which $520,000 were repaid 
by exporters, $735,000 by co-operative 
associations, and $2,694,000 by banking 
institutions, while $3,693,000 reflects the 
liquidation of export loans financed 
through the Edge law bank acceptances. 

“Repayments on account of agricul- 
tural and live stock loans aggregate $3,- 
671,000. Of this amount, $2,877,000 were 
repaid by banking institutions, $347,000 
by live stock loan companies, and $447,- 
000 by co-operative associations. 

“All repayments have been voluntary, 
and a considerable part of the total 
represents repayments before due dates.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 











PROTEST AGAINST GULF RATES 

Norrotx, Va., Feb. 18.—Formal com- 
plaint has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce and other public 
organizations in the matter of the pres- 
ent export grain and grain products 
freight rates applying to ampton 
Roads and other ‘north Atlantic ports as 
against the export rates applying to New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports. This com- 
plaint embodies grievances which have 
been under consideration by Hampton 
Roads interests for many months. 





The complaint states that preferential 
rates have been accorded this traffic, 
when moving through Gulf ports, for the 
last two or three years, to the detriment 
of the north Atlantic ports, and sets 
forth a plea for the establishment of a 
differential basis which will permit the 
north Atlantic ports to draw traffic from 
tributary territory without being dis- 
criminated against by preferential rates 
which are now being accorded to the 
Gulf ports. This step is being taken by 
Hampton Roads interests as the begin- 
ning of a movement to start grain mov- 
ing for export through this port. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended new export grain rates 
issued by the Illinois Conteel Railroad, 
to become effective Feb. 10, applying 
from certain points on its line to New 
Orleans for export to Europe. These 
rates represented substantial reductions 
from their present status, and would 
widen the hiatus which exists between 
rates to Gulf ports and rates to north 
Atlantic ports. 

JoserH A. Lesiie. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,324 3,011 150 1,630 161 
BOGOR ..ces 64 224 15 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 3,177 1,739 3,648 473 508 
Afloat ....1,035 1,846 3,352 523 cee 
Chicago ....2,340 9,144 16,663 658 115 
Afloat .... ... 2,307 4,413 ese coe 
Detroit ..... 23 92 181 17 
St. Joseph... 701 509 213 2 3 
ee 2,555 4,409 5,796 1,438 195 
Galveston ...2,391 oss ses 86 oe 
Indianapolis. 259 434 368 ée's 
Kan. City..10,024 2,049 2,832 74 wine 
Milwaukee... 106 2,339 1,355 45 127 
Minneapolis 7,308 1,395 22,171 1,13 864 
N. Orleans..3,378 1,507 162 161 64 
New York...1,432 1,504 1,029 131 119 
Omaha ..... 2,167 1,483 2,867 689 16 
Peoria ...... 133 200 867 eee ee 
Philadelphia 1,079 562 261 104 4 
St. Louis....1,478 1,186 913 84 4 
Toledo ..... 1,004 129 469 27 1 
Afloat .... 114 - 115 eve 
Total ....42,092 36,924 67,857 7,27 


273 «2, 
Last year ..28,856 23,676 34,468 2,020 2, 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 25,000 bus; oats, 312,- 
000; barley, 62,000. Increases—Corn, 2,152,- 
000 bus; rye, 163,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

S a Me 090:6:0846%% 924 141 152 “2 
Consolidated 1,198 37 13 56 
Oglivies ...csecee 942 135 51 ° 
Grain Growers .. 1,140 417 208 , 
Fort William ... 440 59 73 70 
Gh TW, Ha. eecveccccs 3,003 983 225 127 
North Western .. 397 21 65 0% 
Port Arthur ..... 3,132 312 278 41 
Cam, Gev't ..ceoce 919 461 116 259 
Sask. Co-op, ..... 3,416 178 67 40 
Private elevators. 8,835 1,166 264 115 

BOA cissccves 24,346 3,909 1,512 707 
Wear O86 220.005 18,678 9,576 2,011 1,568 
ee ere 1,044 °430 99 22 


Rail shipments... 1,255 699 145 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 














Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 127 No. 2 C. W. 
No. 1 northern..3,782 No, 3 C. 
No. 2 northern..2,596 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..4,790 1 feed . 
No. 4 2 feed. .... 
No. 5 Special bin 
No. 6 Others cece 
POOR sccvscccses POSTEO ccéccces 1,166 
Durum 
Winter 2 Total ..cccecs 3,909 
Special bin ..... 381 
GESTED cecsccccs 2,060 
PrIvVate cccceses 8,835 

Total ....... 24,346 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb, 11, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c— Output——, -——Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 


Minneapolis ... 7,487 7,072 897 385 
St. Paul ...... 215 208 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 378 332 aes eee 
Outside mills .. 4,678 4,416 10 16 

Totals ...... 12,768 12,028 407 401 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
18 as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,422 4,322 115 128 219 
GRE ccccccce 456 887 3 23 
POCIRC ...6.5 84 see 

Totals ....1,962 5,209 118 151 219 


Prev. week. .1,792 
Totals, July 1- 
Feb. 18..153,329 48,494 


3,365 11 147 257 


735 18,734 7,296 
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The “Monkey and the Weight” prob- 
lem, originated by Lewis Carroll at Ox- 
ford in 1893, is as follows: 

A rope is supposed to be hung over a 
wheel fixed to the roof of a building; at 
one end of the rope a weight is fixed, 
which exactly counterbalances a monkey 
which is hanging on to the other end. 
Suppose that the monkey begins to climb 
the rope, what will be the result? 

Extract from the diary of Lewis Car- 
roll illustrates several possible answers 
which may be given: “Got Professor 
Clifton’s answer to the ‘Monkey and the 
Weight’ problem. It is very curious, the 
different views taken by good mathema- 
ticians. Price says the weight goes up 
with increasing velocity; Clifton (and 
Harcourt) that it goes up, at the same 
rate as the monkey; while Samson says 
that it goes down.” 

Here is another answer written at a 
much later date; that “the weight re- 
mains stationary. It is clear that the 
weight can only move up by the pressure 
on the monkey’s side being increased, or 
down by that pressure being lessened. 
The monkey by climbing cannot increase 
or lessen his own weight nor the weight 
of the rope on his side, nor can he alter 
the line of pressure; therefore the pres- 
sure on his side will remain unaltered 
and the weight will neither move up nor 
down. The putting of his weight higher 
up the rope does not increase the pres- 
sure—whatever pressure he puts on the 
rope by lifting himself he at the same 
time takes a like pressure off the rope.” 

A critic of this solution, on the other 
hand, says that “the monkey by climbing 
cannot, it is true, increase or lessen his 
own weight, but surely as he climbs he 
increases the distance between him and 
the center of gravity and thus does lessen 
his weight. This would lead one to think 
that the monkey’s end of the rope would 
go up, while the weight at the other end 
would descend.” 

Quite recently an English publication 
resurrected the “Monkey and the Weight” 
problem, tangled it up with “How Old 
is Ann?” and some other trifles and then 
stated that the answer is quite easy—if 
one has a clear head! Here is the prob- 
lem as it stands revised: 

A rope is passed over a pulley. It has 
a weight at one end and a monkey at the 
other. There is the same length of rope 
on either side and equilibrium is main- 
tained. The rope weighs 4 oz. per foot. 
The age of the monkey and the age of 
the monkey’s mother together total 4 
years. The weight of the monkey is as 
many pounds as the monkey’s mother is 
years old. The monkey’s mother was 
twice as old as the monkey was when the 
monkey’s mother was half as old as the 
monkey will be when the monkey is three 
times as old as the monkey’s mother was 
when tke monkey’s mother was three 
times as old as the monkey. The weight 
of the rope and the weight at the end 
was half as much again as the difference 
in weight between the weight of the 
weight and the weight and the weight of 
the monkey. Now, what was the length 
of the rope? 


* #*# 


I see that Floyd Gibbons, now in 
Rome, has distinguished himself again. 
This time, while attempting to stop a 
runaway horse over which a young wom- 
an rider had lost control, Gibbons was 
thrown from his own horse and badly 
hurt in consequence. 

Apparently it is all in a day’s work to 
the inimitable Floyd whose record as a 


‘ war-correspondent is like the scenario of 


a movie. Originally a Minneapolis police 
reporter, his first work of any national 
importance was for the Chicago Tribune 
while with General Pershing on the Mexi- 
can border. His paper having discovered 
in Gibbons a writer of no mean ability, 
he was ordered shortly after this to Lon- 
don, safe passage being booked on the 
same steamship to carry Count von Bern- 


storff homeward. The passage, bought 
at enormous expense from a wealthy 
German, was canceled by Gibbons him- 
self, who booked instead on the Laconia, 
which was to sail immediately with a 
cargo of ammunition. Gibbons’ “hunch” 
that the Laconia would be torpedoed was 
fulfilled off the coast of Ireland on the 
evening of February 27, 1917. Fifteen 
hours later Gibbons cabled the first ac- 
count of the sinking to be published in 
America. Gibbons accompanied the first 
American troops to set foot in German 
territory, and was the first American cor- 
respondent to do so. He has ridden in 
British bombing planes and in a British 
tank while in action; on June 6, 1918, he 
was wounded by a German machine gun 
at a distance of one hundred yards, while 
going to the rescue of Major John Bar- 
ry, who was wounded at the same time. 
He was shot through the left shoulder 
and later through the left arm; a third 
bullet put out his left eye and frac- 
tured his skull; three hours later, under 
the cover of darkness, he crawled back 
two kilometers to a dressing station. For 
his action on the field he was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre. On July 4 he had 
left the hospital and was with the ad- 
vancing British and Americans before 
Amiens; he was with the American 
troops again on July 18, as they were 
thrown against the Germans in_ the 
salient on the Soissons-Chateau Thierry- 
Rheims sector, and a week later was in 
Chateau Thierry following up the Ger- 
man army with a detachment of Ameri- 
can troops. 

Gibbons has been in charge of the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune 
since the war. 

* #* 

A contributor to the “New York Eve- 
ning Post” states that until consulting 
engineers have been given more command 
in the construction of theatres accidents 
will continue to take place. Their serv- 
ice, it appears, has been left largely to 
contractors who incline towards secur- 
ing cheap rather than capable engineers. 
Like the building of a bridge, engineer- 
ing rather than architecture should be 
an elementary requisite. 

* * 


According to an absurd volume written 
in all seriousness, ‘The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain,” by Van Wyck Brooks, “Mark 
Twain’s sole and wilful purpose, one ob- 
serves, is to disturb the contemplation of 
beauty, which requires an emotional ef- 
fort, to degrade beauty and thus divert 
the reader’s feeling for it. To degrade 
beauty, to debase distinction and thus 
simplify the life of the man with an eye 
single to the main chance—that, one 
would almost say, is the general tendency 
of Mark Twain’s humor.” 

One of the paragraphs which disturbs 
Mr. Brooks’ contemplation of beauty is 
the famous hoax from “A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story”: 


“It was a crisp and spicy morning in 
early October. The lilacs and laburnums, 
lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung 
burning and flashing in the upper air, 
a fairy bridge provided by kind nature 
for the wingless wild things that have 
their homes in the tree-tops and would 
visit together; the larch and the pome- 
granate flung their purple and yellow 
flames in brilliant broad splashes along 
the slanting sweep of woodland, the 
sensuous fragrance of innumerable de- 
ciduous flowers rose upon the swooning 
atmosphere, far in the empty sky a soli- 
tary csophagus slept upon motionless 
wing; everywhere brooded stillness, seren- 
ity, and the peace of God.” 

Shortly after the appearance of “The 
Double-Barrelled Detective Story” its 
author received a letter from an old 
friend. “Dear Mark,” it read, “what in 
hell kind of a bird is an cesophagus?” 


“ye 
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AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCTS 


Demand from England Unusually Strong— 
Increased Imports of Wheat and 
Fiour in 1921 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 18.—The de- 
mand for American food products in 
England is unusually strong, the De- 
partment of Commerce says in com- 
menting on its cabled reports on the 
condition of European food markets. 
Imports of wheat flour to Great Britain 
rose considerably during 1921 over the 
preceding year and the pre-war average, 
the department notes. 

The wheat market in England, Special 
Agent Dennis reports, which had for 
several months favored the buyer, now 
displays a tendency in favor of the sell- 
er. ‘The principal bearish factor is the 
prospect of large food shipments from 
the southern hemisphere. ‘The new Ar- 
gentine crop is reported of superior 
quality, sound and heavy wheat and, 
further, being sold on the attractive 
basis of full outturn drafts at 90 days’ 
sight, makes a strong appeal to the 
British millers. ‘The price of corn im- 
proves with that of wheat. Better feel- 
ing prevails, particularly in the forward- 
ing business. 

‘There has been a gratifying increase, 
Mr. Dennis cables, in the value of busi- 
ness in-the three principal cereal items 
(wheat, barley, and corn) as over 1913. 
‘The value ot wheat imports doubled, 
and that of barley: tripled. Corn 
showed a gain of £1,500,000. The de- 
cline in oats was governed by the law of 
diminishing consumption, as the horse is 
displaced in urban centers by internal 
combustion engines. 

The European crop outlook, the cable 
states, has become more promising dur- 
ing the past 30 days. The recent abun- 
dant rainfall provides adequate subsoil 
moisture after a serious deficiency ex- 
tending over a period of six months; 
this, with the miid weather, favors: the 
progress of the winter crop of western 
Europe. Fall sowings are further helped 
by snow covering the Baltic states, Ger- 
many, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, northern 
Italy, and Roumania. ‘The large reduc- 
tion in the acreage of winter grain in 
France will probably be offset by in- 
creased spring sowings. 

Crops are reported from fair to good 
in all principal producing countries ex- 
cept Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey and Rou- 
mania, ‘The outlook is so poor in the 
latter country that it is unlikely to 
play more than a minor part this year 
in the exportation of wheat, while ‘Tur- 
key in Europe must continue to depend 
upon coarse grain from neighboring 
states and low grade American flour. 
Czecho-Slovakia, contrary to earlier ex- 
pectations, probably will continue to 
draw heavily upon imported supplies of 
wheat and flour. 

The Austrian food shortage is under- 
going little improvement, though crop 
prospects are encouraging. Coarse ce- 
reals are being widely employed as a 
substitute for wheat, stocks of which are 
extremely meager. Reduction of food 
subsidies in January tended to raise 
prices and lower consumption. The 
shortage of the forage crop in Germany 
drives the farmers to slaughter their 
live stock. 

The acreage of winter wheat and rye 
in Poland shows a marked increase. 
With continuance of favorable growing 
conditions, the country bids fair to 
shift from an importing to an exporting 
basis. 
increase with the removal of govern- 
ment restrictions. ‘The demand for hard 
patent American wheat flour in the Bal- 
tic states is well maintained. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





SUIT OVER CHANGE IN TERMS 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Feb. 18.—Deciding 
that when a broker is the agent for a 
sugar refinery, a wholesale grocer is not 
bound by the broker’s signature changing 
terms of orders, unless it is shown that 
express authority is given for such ac- 
tion, Judge John E. Fox, in the Dauphin 
County court at Harrisburg, Pa., direct- 
ed judgment to be entered for the de- 
fendant in a civil suit brought by the 
Franklin Sugar arco | Co. against the 
Lykens (Pa.) Mercantile Co., a whole- 
sale grocery concern. 

The amount claimed was $35,017.50, 


Consumption, however, shows an ~ 
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with interest from April 12, 1921, repre- 
senting the difference in contract price 
for 241,500 lbs sugar at 2214c and at the 
market price of 8c on that date. 

The principal point involved in the 
case was whether the defendant was 
bound by the action of the broker, J. H 
Huston & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, in 
placing orders for sugar, to specify de- 
livery for a certain month or as soon 
after the time specified as possible, when 
it was contended by the wholesale com- 
pany that the broker had been given no 
authority to make such terms of time 
extension. 

According to attorneys, the case is im- 
portant because of a number of similar 
suits pending throughout Pennsylvania, 
developing as a result of the sugar mar- 
ket drop last year and failure to deliver 
before the decrease. The Franklin Sugar 
Refining Co. took an appeal to the state 


supreme court. . 
C. C. Larus. 





FRENCH BISCUIT TRADE GROWING 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Re- 
markable development of the French 
biscuit industry is shown in a recent re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from the American consul at La Ro- 
chelle, William W. Brunswick. 

“The first manufactory in France for 
biscuits and small cakes was founded 
at Talence in 1862,” the report states. 
“Since that time the industry has ex- 
tended to ali parts of the country. In 
1889 French manufactures of biscuits 
and cakes amounted in value to 15,000,- 
000 francs (normal value of franc 19.3c) ; 
by 1897 it had reached 30,000,000 francs, 
and at the present annual output is 
about 52,000 metric tons, valued at more 
than 475,000,000 francs. It should be 
taken into consideration that during the 
first half of 1921 the government re- 
stricted the factories in their supplies of 
flour. 

“In 1867 there were only 3,000 work- 
men employed in the biscuit industry 
throughout the whole of France, but to- 
day there are more than 400 factories 
employing some 30,000 persons. 

“The industry was somewhat disor- 
ganized during the war, but it has now 
regained lost .ground, indeed, has even 
surpassed its pre-war importance. Ex- 
ports in 1913 exceeded imports by 1,168 
metric tons in volume and 1,401,840 
francs in value. In 1920, although the 
factories lacked a full supply of raw 
materials, exports exceeded imports by 
3,146 metric tons, valued at 26,730,000 
francs.” JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW YORK BREAD STANDARD 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Senator 
James L. Whitley, of this city, has in- 
troduced a bill in the state legislature 
designed to standardize the weight of 
bread loaves, other than fancy products. 
Under the provisions of the bill, bread 
sold in loaves of 1, 114, 2, 3, 4 or 5 lbs, 
wrapped or unwrapped, would be known 
as standard loaves, carrying weight indi- 
cations. Wrapped loaves, if not stand- 
ard, would indicate net weight on the 
wrapper, along with the name of the 
manufacturer. 

In the case of unwrapped loaves, the 
weight would be marked on a suitable 
label not larger than 1x13, inches and 
not smaller than 1x11, the label to be 
affixed in a sanitary manner. If such 
loaves were sold on the premises of the 
manufacturer the label would not be 
necessary, the requirement being a no- 
tice as to its weight printed conspicuous- 
ly in the bakery near the sales counter, 
specifying that loaves sold in this man- 
ner were of the same weight as though 
they had been labeled. 

If sold by weight or under a prior 
contract, bread would conform to the 
weight and size specified in the contract 
of sale. Bread sold by the piece would 
be weighed in the presence of the buy- 
er. The weight to be represented on 
loaves would be the mean net weight 12 
hours after baking, this to be deter- 
mined by the average weight of at least 
25 loaves of the same unit and baking 
within 12 hours from the oven. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


A meeting of the creditors of W. E. 
Steakley, formerly doing business as W. 
E. Steakley & Co., brokers, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been called for Feb. 24 at Atlanta, 
for the purpose of conducting a bank- 
ruptcy examination. 











Personally we think it is nice for a 
man to be always cheerful, but it gets 
on our nerves for a dentist to sing at his 
work, —Dallas News. 

* * 

Passenger (from car window): “Hey, 
you darn fool, here goes the train, and 
you haven’t put my baggage aboard.” 

Porter: “You're the darn fool; you’re 
on the wrong train.” —JLe Rire (Paris). 

* * 

Beggar: “Please give a poor old blind 
man a dime.” 

Beggee: “Why, you can see out of one 
eye!” 

"hee? “Well, then, give me a nickel.” 
—Sun Dodger. 


* * 
“What makes you say that the lady is 
as pretty as a picture?” 
“Well, you see, I was thinking of mod- 
ern art.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 
* * 


Alice: “Have you written to that won- 
derful man you became engaged to at 
the seaside?” 

Virginia: “I’ve intended to all along, 
but I can’t think of his name.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
— 7 


He: “But, my dear young lady, don’t 
you ever wash?” 

She: “Certainly not! Only scrape and 
rub”—(and there was no one to tell the 
dear old thing at the next table that they 
were merely two artists discussing tech- 
nic). —London Opinion. 

* * 

“Will you give me a reference, ma’am. 
I’m going to Mrs. Surbiton, next door.” 

“Ill give you the best reference in the 
world, Jane. I hate that woman!” 

—London Weekly Telegraph. 


* * 


Getting out a newspaper is no picnic. 
If we print jokes, folks say we are silly; 
if we don’t, they say we have no sense 
of humor. If we publish original matter, 
they say we lack variety; if we publish 
things from other papers, they say we 
are too lazy to write. If we don’t go to 
church, we are heathens; if we do, we 
are hypocrites. If we stay in the office, 
we ought to be out rustling news; if 
we are out rustling news, we are not at- 
tending to our business at the office. If 
we wear old clothes, we are not solvent; 
if we wear new clothes, they are not 
paid for. What in thunderation is a 
poor editor to do, anyhow? Like as not 
some editor will say we swiped this from 
an exchange. We did. 

Maryville (Mo.) Democrat-Forum. 
* * 


Captain: “Ahoy there, let go the an- 
chor.” 
Sailor (near the anchor): “I ain't 
touched it yet.” —Harvard Lampoon. 
* * 


Kind Friend (as the funeral procession 
starts): “Of course you are sorry for 
your dear uncle, mon petit, but try not 
to ery so hard.” 

Small Boy: “Oh, that isn’t the trouble 
— it’s because mamma won't let me ride 
beside the driver on the pretty black 
wagon.” —Le Rire. 

7. * 

Recent photographs of Trotzky would 
indicate that he has forsaken Karl Marx 
for Hart, Schaffner & Marx. —Life. 


* * 


Orville Stover is building a new house. 
A little over a year ago Orville came up 
here to attend singing school, and while 
here he fell heels over head in love with 
a pretty girl and told her the old story, 
and got the girl and 40 acres of land, a 


horse and a Holstein cow, and the best 
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Poland-China sow in the town, That’s 
what I call a stroke of luck, as, the fellow 
said when the lightning missed his wife 
and hit his mother-in-law. 
—Conway (Ga.) Unit. 
* ~ 


Profiteer’s Daughter: “Daddy, I must 
have a couple of new piano pieces.” 
Profiteer: “Piano pieces! How you 
talk—you shall have a whole piano!” 
—Fliegende Blitter (Munich). 
~ *” 


Our favorite pessimist is the editor of 
the Chanute (Kansas) Tribune, who 
thinks that by the time Kansas gets good 
roads everybody’ll be flying. 

—New York World. 
* ~ 

“Plunkville has more population than 
I thought. Plenty of well-dressed peo- 
ple on the street.” 

“Conditions are unusual this week, 
mister.” 

“Hey?” 

“A minstrel show has busted right in 
our midst.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements ‘under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS CHEMIST FOR 
laboratory work with large southwestern 
grain elevator concern; prefer one also 
familiar with clerical work; give particu- 
lars; also references, which will be treat- 
ed confidentially, salary, etc. Address 814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 
Large Kansas milling concern has very 
desirable opening for flour salesman to 
cover state of Texas; one with acquaint- 
ance in that state preferred. Give full 
experience, record and references. Ad- 
dress 819, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





STRONG, PROGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT 
mill, having an established reputation for 
exceptionally high quality, wants for Iowa 
territory high class, experienced man who 
has the ability, energy and desire to in- 
crease sales and build up a large volume 
on a sound and permanent basis. Address 
349, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A STRONG, HIGH GRADE 
flour salesman to develop our business in 
Illinois; must be energetic and resource- 
ful, capable of, directing and helping other 
salesmen in his territory; splendid oppor- 
tunity for the man who can make good; 
give us full particulars as to your age, 
past record, salary you have been earning 
and everything that will help us size you 
up. Address 348, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH FAVORABLE 
acquaintance in Indiana, Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, would like position 
March 1; small salary and commission; 
bond or references. Address 339, care 
Northwestern Miiler, Minneapolis, 





1922 WILL REWARD FIGHTERS—WHAT 
have you? Would you like some one to 
demonstrate and sell your flour, yeast food 
or other baking materials by technical 
and practical baker calling on the trade? 
Investigate. Address 346, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HBAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references, 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF 
construction, familiar with all makes of 
milling equipment and practical knowl- 
edge electrical equipment, desires perma- 
nent position; have been with large mill 
about eight years; good references, Ad- 
dress 815, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, 200 to 1,000 bbis capacity; 
am 85 years of age, married, 18 years’ 
experience in hard spring and winter 
wheat mills; will go anywhere for good 
position; can furnish references; can come 
at once. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 First 
Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 82 years; married. Address 
352, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mills from 150 
bbis up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 337, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL AND 
grain man to take interest in concrete 
elevator and malt house, near Milwaukee, 
at a bargain; put in milling and feed ma- 
chinery; big local demand; 200,000-bu 
grain storage, transit rates. Address 344, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SMALL FLOUR MILL, ALFALFA AND 
mixed feed mills with warehouses and 
storage for grain, favorably located in 
Oregon, at half value; part terms; might 
trade for city property or land. Olson 
Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., ele- 
vator and mill brokers. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, in good southern Minnesota farming 
country, in city of 7,000; water power and 
steam plant; 11 acres of ground with three 
residences thereon, part of mill property; 
owner will sell all or part; easy terms. 
Address 343, care Northwestern. Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
style A Allis roller mills, new; two com- 
plete new corn mill equipments, Allis and 
Sprout Waldron; durable car shovel rope; 
also bolting cloth; wire us for quotations. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—PULLEYS, 3,000, ALL SIZES, 
cast iron, wood and steel split; Buffalo 
elevator buckets; immediate shipment; 
wire us your rush order. Standard Mill 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 
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FOR SALE 
Theota Mill at Northfield, Minn., 


Located in the finest wheat section in southern 
Minnesota, and enjoying favorable transit rates 
for bringing in additional raw material and ship- 
ping out the finished products. Located on 
three railroads. Mill is a four- and five-story 
building, with stone foundation and heavy beam 
and joist construction; side walls sheathed. 
Splendid water power, with auxiliary electric 
unit, insures low manufacturing cost. Grain 
storage, 12,000 bus. 


Mill has capacity of 450 bbls wheat flour and 
50 bbls rye flour. Capacity could undoubtedly 
be increased to 600 bbls with slight changes in 
machinery. Building in first class condition. 
Much of the equipment is new, has never been 
used, and is ready for immediate operation. 


Equipment in part includes: 


250 h.p. General Electric induction motor 
17 double stands of rolls 
6 purifiers 
1 Alsop bleacher 


and McDaniel wheat separator, 2 Richardson 
automatic scales, 12 reels, improved Kennedy 
wheat heater, new Cyclone dust collecting sys- 
tem, etc., etc. 


This property is offered on unusually attrac- 
tive terms at a substantial reduction from origi- 
nal cost. For full particulars, address 


FRASER-SMITH CO., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








pipe re DAM DON’T WASTE a - Lewy, Data and 2 ee 
4 mbursen Construction Co., Inc. 
Rebuild or Replace It WATER P OWER New York Atlanta Kansas City 








The only ‘modern miller’s code in existence. Used exclusively by th® 
Riverside Code leading export millers of America. Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








’ 
Russell’s Reports Wite4,,...1, 
Wheat Eapore t#—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 100-BBL 
flour mill outfit, except power; also for 
100-bbl capacity corn meal outfit; would 
buy used machinery if very good. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—CONCRETE 
and brick elevator and malt house, 150,000- 
bu storage capacity, suitable for drying, 
cleaning and general storage of grain, 
manufacture of flour, feed or cereal prod- 
ucts; transit rates; terms. Write A. J. 
Pick, West Bend, Wis. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








RAU MILWAUKEE 
Flour Mill Appraisal 


Write to us for our Standard Fee Proposi- 
tion sent to you by mail. 


RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY 











BOLTING CLO}, 


FORT WORTH 
. 
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Patton Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











[LEADING MILLS OF TH 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


February 22, 1922 











E SOUTHWEST] 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


INITIAL CAPACITY 500 BARRELS 
PRESENT CAPAciITy 4000 BARRELS 


~The 


The volume and texture of bread baked 
from RED STAR FLOUR are always 
just right,—important items in the 


bakeshop. 


PRESIDENT 


- 


RED STAR MILLING COMPANY 


ae 





“WICHITA, 











“Old Trail” 


Very strong flour from 
western Kansas wheat 


THE WILSON dad MILLS 
600 Barrels LSON, KANSAS 








The Shawnee Milling Co. 
GOOD FLOUR 
Correspondence From Distributors Invited 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Majestic Milling Company 
AURORA, MISSOURI 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








“Cunb e am 9 Fat ‘jel 


Modern Concrete Mill Completed 1920 


GIBBON ROLLER MILLS, Gibbon, Neb. 
Established 1873 











2,000 Barrels Daily 





It pays to bake with Sunkist 


“SUNKIST” 


As a producer of uniformity, 
strength, and fine texture, 
“SUNKIST” has never been 


equaled. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





























